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POLITICAL AND SOCIAL NOTES, 


— 

E are enabled to place before our readers to-day 

the authentic history of the negotiations that 

have been going on regarding Eastern Roumelia. The 

scheme of a mixed occupation had been accepted in prin- 

ciple by the Powers, when the Porte submitted new pro- 

positions designed to thwart Count Schouvaloff’s plan. 

At the same time Lord Dufferin submitted to the 

Russian Government the British proposals, — were 
almost identical with the Turkish. 

They are as follows :-— 

1. Prolongation of the Powers of the International 
Commission. 

2. Aleko Pasha to be Governor-General of Eastern 
Roumelia. 

3. During the space of one year the Governor-General 
to have the right to call in the Ottoman troops, but 
only with the permission of the International Commis- 
sion. 

4. During this period the Porte relinquishes the right 
of garrisoning the forts of the Balkans. 

5. But a small Turkish garrison is to be allowed to 
occupy the little town of Burgas. 

It is this fifth point in which the English proposition 
differs from the Turkish. While the Porte demanded the 
right to garrison Burgas and several other places, the 
English proposal limits the right to. Burgas and Isch- 
timan. The Russian Government, however, declared it 
could not permit the occupation of Ischtiman, as conflicts 
with the Bulgarian population would then be unavoidable. 
A Turkish garrison in Burgas would be sufficient to main- 
tain the suzerainty of the Sultan. But to meet the wishes 
of the Cabinet of St. James’ Russia would have no objec- 
tion to a Turkish corps of observation echelonned on the 
southern frontier of Eastern Roumelia. Russia also 
objected to the occupation of Burgas before the evacua- 
tion of the province by the Imperial troops, which is to 
take place by the 3rd of August, O.S. 

With regard to point 3, Russia demands that the right of 
the Governor to call in ‘Turkish troops should be depen- 
dent on the unanimous consent of the Commission. The 
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British Government contends that a resolution of the 
majority should be sufficient, a principle Russia has ac- 
quiesced in in other instances. 

To resume, the points at issue between the British and 
Russian Governments are these :— 

Firstly. The occupation of Ischtiman by the Turks. 

Secondly. Whether the Turks shall be permitted to 
garrison Burgas before the withdrawal of the Russian 
troops. 

Thirdly. Whether a simple majority or unanimity is 


necessary to legalise the decisions of the Internatianal © 


Commission. 
These points are now being discussed. 





In another column will be found an important letter 
from a correspondent on the subject of the British naval 
force now stationed in the Pacific. Our informant, whose 
authority is, as we have reason to believe, unquestionable, 
gives full details of the comparative strength of the Rus- 
sian and English forces in those seas. 





SOLOVIEFF is now kept in the Peter Paul Fortress, in 
a padded room, and in a strait waistcoat. The Empress 
is stated to be seriously indisposed, in consequence of 
the excitement she has gone through. Rumour says that 
the Czar himself shows much nervousness since the 
attempt. Though it is difficult to ascertain with full 
clearness how things happened on the occasion, it seems 
beyond doubt, from a careful comparison of letters written 
by private correspondents, that the Czar escaped from the 
first shot by quickly turning aside or ducking. The 
detective who had followed him was at once supported 
by police officials, a military surgeon by the name of 
Maimann, the non-commissioned officer, Grigorjeff, the 
lithographer, Leibovitsch, and a few other persons, One 
of the police-officials was wounded by a second shot 
which Solovieff managed to fire. The Czar, who had 
at first become speechless, in the meanwhile ran 
away, crying for help. The third shot, fired during the 
confusion by Solovieff in the direction of the fugitive, 
remained without effect. Before a carriage arrived in 
which Alexander was able to return to the Winter Palace, 
he fwice broke down from fear and exhaustion. He after- 
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wards avowed that he “ had felt somewhat shaken” The 
assumption is not unwarranted that he wore a coat of 
mail. Coats of mail are now said to be ordered for the 
chief police-officials. _ General Drenteln no _ longer 
ventures out, except in a closed carriage protected by 
two Cossacks. Since the attack upon the Emperor, 
sentences of death have been sent by the Revolutionary 
Committee to eight Governors and to a number of 
Generals, as well as to many Colonels of Gendarmerie. 
Even Prince Gortschakoff is said to have received his 
death-warrant. ere 
ATTENTION has been excited in Berlin by the fact that 
within four-and4wenty hours after the attempt on the life 
of the Czar, Prince Bismarck had a long conference with 
M.‘d’Oubril, the Russian Ambassador. The ‘Prince is 
credited with the design of again taking up his plan of 
uniting the Monarchs of Europe in an offensive and 
defensive alliance to put down Socialism, Nihilism, and 
even Republicanism. After the attempt to assassinate King 
Alfonso, the Chancellor, inconjunction with Spain, made 
representations to the British Government regarding 
political offenders flying to these shores. Of course they 
were very coolly received. At the Emperor’s golden 
wedding, besides the rulers of Russia and Austria, the 
Kings of Italy and Spain are expected. Prince Bismarck 
hopes to bring their collective pressure to bear upon the 
British Government ; and it is believed by a good many 
people in Berlin that he will not meet with a rebuff. 





THE exact state of the negotiations concerning the new 
Greek frontiers is as follows :—After the Note of the 
Greek Government asking for the mediation of Europe 
had been sent, M. Waddington indited a Memorandum 
to the Powers giving his hearty support to the Greek 
claims, and especially insisting on the necessity of com- 
prising the town of Janina and the Gulf of Arta within 
the territory to be assigned to Greece. This Memo- 
randum has been favourably received by all the Cabinets 
save the English and the Italian. The English Govern- 
ment, whilst acknowledging the necessity of rectifying the 
frontier in Thessaly and Epirus, was not so sure that 
Janina should be given to Greece, and Italy showed 
disposition to follow in the same wake, for no other 
reason than a chimerical hope of securing Albania in a 
distant future, and a desire to spare the feelings of the 
Albanians in consequence. — Italy, however, has altered 
her view since then, and we believe the English Govern- 
ment has expressed its intention of co-operating without 
reserve with France on behalf of the Greeks. This 
general concurrence of views between the Powers has led 
Turkey to propose larger concessions than hitherto, 
though not equal to those contained in the 13th Protocol 
of the Treaty of Berlin, in the hope that this conciliatory 
attitude would induce Europe to split the difference 
between Turkey and Greece. We learn, however, that 
the Powers are resolved to recommend the Porte to 
re-open negotiations with Athens on the principles em- 
bodied in the Protocols of the ‘Treaty of Berlin. 





Ir is not likely that the seizure of numerous secret 
printing presses in Russia will entirely stop the circulation 
of Niahilistic and other revolutionary papers, for the 
greater part of them are printed, not in Russia, but in 
Clerkenwell. They are then packed up inside bales of 
goods, and exported to Russia as merchandise. ‘The 
custom-house officials seldom do. more than just look into 
the bales—and even if they push investigations further, 
as a number of them are either paid by or affiliated to 
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the secret societies, the contents ate likély to 

Ir is asserted tkxt Count Schouvaloff has brought 2 
fresh Russian scheme to Vienna which, at the time of our 
writing, will ‘already have been submitted to Count 
Andrassy. This plan is based on the hypothesis, which 





has qlready been assumed as a theorem by the Russians, | : 
that the Governor of East Roumelia and the Commission _ i 
will not be able to keep order even with the help of the : 
militia. In sucha case either the Turkish troops must 


be called in or the idea of a mixed occupation must be 
put into practice. Of course the former course would be 
intensely disagreeable to Russia, while the latter has been 
proved to be most difficult of application. But as the Czar 
is now seriously anxious for peace, considering the posi- 
tion of affairs in his own Empire, Count Schouvaloff is 


directed to propose an Austrian occupation of East Rou- 


melia in case any disturbance should arise. Of course 
the Austrian Government should for this purpose receive 
a European mandate, and the Russian .diplomat, it is 
added, further suggests that Germany should guarantee 
Austria’s good behaviour. We give this version of Count 
Schouvaloff’s mission with due reserve, but we have reason 
to believe that it must not be absolutely rejected. 


THE whole tendency of the Austro-Turkish Convention 
is to the effect that the occupation of the Sandjak of 
Novi-Bazar is to be a joint one. Turkey and Austria 
are to occupy, simultaneously and in common, certain 
towns, roads, and other strategic positions. The period 
for which the Austrian occupation is to last is not deter- 


mined; but notwithstanding official and semi-official = 


denials, there is no doubt that certain points will be 


garrisoned at once. In military circles at Vienna it is = | 
not believed that the advance of the Austrian troops will — 


at once put an end to the disturbances on the Servian 


frontier; the staff is, on the contrary, prepared for attacks 7 


by the wild Albanians. The latter have proved more 
than once that they don’t care much for conventions con- 
cluded by the Porte, nor for orders given by the Turkish 
Pashas, nor has it ever been asserted that they care more 
about the Austrians. It is generally believed that Novi- 
Bazar will not be the end of the Austrian advance. 


THE principal article of the Austro-Turkish Conven- 


tion is to the following effect :—‘‘The fact of the occu- 
pation creates no prejudice with respect to the sovereignty 
of H.M. the Sultan,” and this applies to the portions of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina already occupied as well as to 
Novi-Bazar. 


Tue procrastination of the Maharajah of Cashmere in 
occupying Chetral and the Baroghil Pass, has attracted 
much attention in Russia. The annexation of the former 
district would bring our Indian frontier flush with the 
Hindoo Koosh, while, in the event of the Baroghil being 
in our hands, we should be able to see what the Russians 
were doing in the Pamir, and fortify the only Pass 
through which a Russian column could - march if it 
endeavoured to invade India from Ferghanah. General 
Kaufmann pushed out his outposts from Ferghanah, 
eighty miles, last autumn, and his Cossacks are now 50 
close to the Hindoo Koosh that they could penetrate to 
the Baroghil, without our knowing it, in less than a week. 
We, on our part, ordered Kunbur Singh to occupy 
Chetral early after the declaration of war against Shere 
Ali; but up to the present moment we believe the 
Maharajah has not moved forwards a single man. This 
delay is ascribed by Russian critics to the coldness of the 
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Maharajah conned she: ‘tenasins aot how, quem inn 
official documents that the ruler of Cashmere has always, 
displayed a leani. 1 towards) Tashkend. Whether. this: | 
be true or not, it. sh -uld be the duty of the Government. 
to see that the order. given by the Viceroy to his feuda-: 
tory are properly carn: 1 out. Every day that leaves the, 
Pamir to the full enjoyment of Russia, gives opportunity 
to General Abramoff, the most ambitious. and. skilful 
officer in Turkestan, to. push his outposts. nearer India, 
and if the Maharajah continues to procrastinate much 
longer, his sepoys may find on their arrival at the 
Baroghil that the northern approaches to the Pass are 
already in the possession of the Cossacks. 


Wuat is and who is really Aleko Pacha? Is: he 
Russian by sympathy? Is he a. Bulgarian? Is he a 
Greek? We remember him two years ago emphatically 
claiming to belong to the Hellenic stock ; we also recol- 
lect that he was. strongly suspected by the Divan of being 
a Panslavist agent, and that he was kept out of Turkey 
on that account. On the other hand, his candidature has: 
been especially patronised by the Austrian Government, 
who can hardly be suspected of partiality for Panslavism. 
All this hardly agrees with the profession of faith the new 
Governor of Bulgaria uttered on Tuesday in Paris, in pre- 
sence of one of the contributors to this paper. Aleko 
Pacha declared himself to be a Bulgarian—a Bulgar of 
real stock, and full of love for his race. He further 
affirmed that should the Tirnova Assembly appoint him 
Prince of Bulgaria he would forthwith accept. He con- 
sidered Turkey a dead horse, and thought no human 
power could prevent it from going to pieces. He 
believed that it was wholly impossible for the Bulgarians 
to free themselves from Russian influence, that the sway 
of Russia, whether her troops were or were not in 
Bulgaria, must ever be supreme among their /rofégés. 
Aleko Pacha did not say whether he intends to counter- 
act Russian influence or to abet it; but in any case it 
would appear that although he is supposed to help in 
carrying out the Treaty of Berlin, he hardly believes in 
the efficacy of that instrument. 


Ir is announced that M. Fournier, the French am- 
bassador at Pera, who is now on leave, will only 
return to Constantinople fro forma. M. Fournier 
seems to have followed a policy of his own on the 
Bosphorus, which may have had its good side, but 
which happened to be in direct contradiction with the 
policy of the Minister of Foreign Affairs. He also 
managed to give offence to a large section of the 
Armenians, as also to the majority of eastern Christians, 
by supporting the pretensions of the Papacy against 
the religious liberties of the Armenian Catholics. For 
so doing he was sharply criticised in Paris, and the 
result is that it is understood he will resume his duties 
as a Senator after presenting his letters of recall to 
the Sultan. 


We are informed that the Russian Government is 
examining a project for the creation in the Baltic of a 
Company similar in principle to the well-known Black Sea 
Steam Navigation Company. The association, on the 
receipt of the requisite subsidy, undertakes to place fifty 


steamers on the Baltic within the space of five years. | 


These in time of war would be wholly at the disposition 
of the Government, and* would serve as tramsports and 
cruisers, ‘The Minister of Marine is very favourably dis- 
posed towards the scheme. 


. In official circles im St. Petersburg the report that 
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| Ruma had decided:to sumender Kulja is vigorously com- 
tested.. The province occupies such a splendid. strategii 

| cal. position, and is so extremely Sia thie toedbaiaeiats 
it except from dire necessity would be a blow to Russian: 


| supremacy im.Central Asia. General Kaufmann and 
General _Kolpakovsky, the: two leading administrators in: 
_ Turkestam, entertain such strong opinions on the matter 
that they have threatened to resign their posts.if the 
demands of China are agreed to by the Emperor. 


We learn from Tiflis that fifteen Russian officers are 


“now engaged im Persia organising the Shah’s forces. Ten 
of these are cavalry officers between the rank of captain 


and colonel, while the remaining five are drill-instructors 
belonging to the: Don and Koubam Cossacks. 


POLITICIANS in France are vexed or sarcastic, accord- 
ing to their opinions, at the silence of the Government 
in the Blanqui affair, for they have either been in- 
capable or unable to take action in the face of this 
Communist demonstration. Of course there are several 
ways by which the Government might get out of the 
difficulty, and more than one of them might well be 
considered correct, but we are informed that the course 
upon which the Government have resolved is not one 
which their best friends would wish them to adopt. 
They intend to wait two months, and then pardon 
Blanqui. The Amnesty Act was only voted for three 
months, and when those three months expire, the 
Government have their usual power of pardoning; but 
this pardon would not restore to the recipient his for- 
feited political and civil rights. Unfortunately this legal 
quibble will not have any effect upon Blanqui’s elec- 
tors; they elected him when in prison, and therefore 
ineligible ; they will re-elect him when pardoned and 
still ineligible. Drunk with their triumph, the extreme 
Radicals and Communists have determined to elect 
and re-elect the old conspirator in every great city until 
the doors of the Chamber are perforce opened to him. 
If the vote of the Bordeaux electors frees Blanqui, and 
restores him to political life, the unamnestied members 
of the Commune will know how to return to France, in 
spite of the law and the-tribunals; first Rochefort, and 
then of course Vallés and Felix Pyat would return. 
Already the Radical Committee, which directs all the 
Lyons elections, has requested M. Bonnet Duverdier, who 
represents one of the divisions, to resign, in order that 
M. Rochefort may be brought forward. 


THE agitation against M.: Jules Ferry’s Public Instruc- 
tion Bill is daily increasing, and is becoming very incon- 
venient to the Government. Since the Bishops protested, 
many of the Councils General—which are just assembling, 
and have great local influence—have followed suit. On 
the other hand, many Republican members of the Senate 
and the Chamber blame the Government for placing 
Republican institutions hardly yet established in danger, 
by exciting against them the hostility not only of the 
clergy, but of the great mass of Catholic laity. There 
can be no doubt that the Ministry have acted unwisely 
in raising the question just now; for at the last General 
Election, in 1877, the parties hostile to the Republic 
united three and a half million votes. This number 
would possibly now be much diminished, for Universal 
Suffrage gravitates towards the victorious and established 
side ; but at the last bye-elections, and notably in Paris, 
there was a decided revival of Conservative Opposition. 
It must not be forgotten that the Empire, also founded 
on Universal Suffrage, felt itself seriously injured, and 
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of the Daily News are not unacquainted with the practice 


was, in fact, on the eve of collapse, when a million and a 
half electors voted Jo at the plebiscite. By this Bill the 
Government alienates the whole Catholic vote, and will 
weld the Opposition into a compact mass. Should this 
occur either the Bill will have to be withdrawn, or the 
Republic will perish. But at the present moment this 
extreme danger is not imminent. It is quite certain that 
the two Chambers will not pass the measure, and the 
probability of M. Jules Ferry’s retirement is already 
being canvassed. In political circles, in fact, matters 
have gone so far that the name of his successor is men- 
tioned. It is that of the Minister of Public Instruction 
in M. Dufaure’s late Government, M. Bardoux. This 
gentleman, whose moderate views are well known, would 
in place of the Ferry Bill bring forward a measure which 
would leave entire educational liberty, but would restore 
to the State its degree-conferring power. 





NOTHING provokes a chronic invalid more than to be 
told that he or she is looking remarkably well. It 
appears that Egypt, while unquestionably labouring under 
various acute disorders, lays herself open to this irritating 
commendation. A correspondent of the Constantinople 
Messenger, writing from Alexandria, says :—‘ To travel 
through Egypt at the present season, one feels it hard to 
believe in the accounts circulated of the poverty and 
distress everywhere existing. Never has the country 
appeared more lovely, and Nature at all events seems 
determined to do her best to make up for the troubles of 
the past. The quantity of ground brought under cultiva- 
tion this year is vastly increased. Everywhere are the 
young crops springing up in abundance, and _ broad 
plains of the brightest yellow and green bear witness on 
every side to the fertility of the soil and the industry of 
the fellaheen. The shortness of the cotton crop, which 
has proved so calamitous, bids fair to be in great measure 
compensated for by an abundant supply of cereals ; and 
the great sugar factories, which thrived so badly under 
the former management, are now being transferred to 
European hands, who will doubtless find a way to work. 
them to profit and advantage.” 





THE loss of the Clyde Transport is another instance 
how little attention is paid to events that have occurred 
in bygone days. After the Crimean War it was seen how 
fatal was the policy of putting large supplies of war mate- 
rial into one ship, and it was recommended that in future 
ammunition and supplies should be distributed over the 
transport fleet, each regiment being a complete unit in 
itself, so that the loss of one vessel should not in any way 
affect the efficiency of the remainder of the army. Yet, 
in this instance, the recommendation was ignored, and 
now, at the time when war material is most needed, Lord 
Chelmsford will find himself considerably inconvenienced. 
Truly, it is time that blunders like these should cease, 
and that the authorities should consent to descend from 
the lofty eminence on which they have placed themselves, 
and, having cleared their eyes from the mist of officialism, 
take to heart the old saying of having “ more than one 
string to one’s bow.” 





Dark and dreadful are the colours in which a corre- 
spondent of the Dazly News portrays the ‘“ Negro 
Exodus” from the Mississippi Valley to Kansas. The 
writer indites his horrible tale from New York, and we 
observe with some relief that the heart-rending scenes 
described are qualified by the occasional prefix of the 
words “‘it is reported” and “I presume.” Correspondents 
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of “presuming,” nor with the art of collecting dreadful 
reports; and we trust that some at least of the woes 
of which the negroes complain will turn out to be either 
imaginary or sentimental. If, however, the tale to which 
we allude is strictly accurate, it would appear that a 
series of new atrocities has been perpetrated in the two 
States of Louisiana and Mississippi. The white men, 
bent upon depriving their quondam serfs of all political 
rights, dictate to each of them which way he is to vote, 
and “if he insists upon choosing for himself, they shoot 
him.” Negro meetings are violently dissolved by the 
same criminal class on a plea of “ black insurrection ;” 
and in fine, the position of the black man has become so 
intolerable that he has migrated “‘ bag and baggage” to 
Kansas. In a memorial circulated on behalf of the mi- 
grating negroes some humane people have protested 
“against the direful necessities impelling the exodus,” 
and requested an investigation into the causes of the un- 
natural state of things. Such investigation would not 
improbably disclose the fact that the hardships of the 
black men result from very simple causes—their own 
incorrigible idleness ; or that they are migrating, much 
in the same way as some of our own labourers have been 
persuaded to migrate, in the hope that in their new 
quarters they will be able to earn a good deal for doing 
very little. In the meantime, whatever may be thought 
of the “ exodus ” in Mississippi and Louisiana, the arrival 
of the black men in Kansas must be a decidedly un- 
pleasant surprise for the people of that State. And that 
is perhaps the reason why the “protest” is signed not so 
much by humanitarians from other places, but by in- 
habitants of Kansas itself. 


Tue late proceedings of the Vestry of St. George’s, 
Hanover Square, make it very clear that narrow-minded 
and fanatical intolerance has not been eradicated from 
what the ordinary British tradesman is pleased to cail 
his mind. Permission was asked of the Vestry for the 
erection of a statue of Lord Byron in St. James’s Street. 
This proposal was rejected on the ground that Lord 
Byron wrote immoral poetry. Need we say that had 
Lord Byron been the dullest peer that ever enunciated 
verbose diatribes in the House of Lords, instead of being 
only one of the greatest poets of any age, he would have 
been considered worthy of a statue; but in this case, 
British shopkeepers’ intolerance actually triumphed over 
their habitual flunkeydom, and in spite of the poet being 
a lord, he is considered not to have reached the standard 
of moral excellence laid down by the sapient vestry. 


For the first time in the history of the English turf a 
horse bred in the United States has made his mark in an 
important race without having any advantage in the 
weights, and though Parole has yet to prove himself a 
racehorse of the very first class, his achievements at 
Newmarket and Epsom within the last ten days show 
that he is far superior to Prioress, with whom Mr. Ten 
Broek won the Cesarewitch Stakes twenty years ago, and 
even to Umpire, who was a Derby favourite in the year 


that Thormanby won the great Epsom prize. To have — @ 


proved himself the equal of the Cambridgeshire winner, 
Isonomy, as he did when he won the Newmarket 
Handicap last week, was in itself no mean performance; 
but Parole has quite outdone this by his two victories at 
Epsom, and if, as seems probable, he crowns all this by 
a fourth victory in the Chester Cup the week after next, 
he will have had what the fellow-countrymen of his owner 
call a “good time.” 
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“Party is the madness of many for the gain of a few.” —Swi¥t 


LONDON, SATURDAY, APRIL 26, 1879. 








RETRENCHMENT AND REFORM. 

T is a singular characteristic of the war which the 
Opposition is waging against the Government that 
the leadership of the various attacks invariably falls into 
the wrong hands. The functions of “ Her Majesty’s 
faithful Opposition ” are extremely important, and if the 
criticism it is bound to. exercise and the debates it causes 
are directed by a statesmanlike spirit, it cannot ‘but prove 
of infinite use to the country, even if unable to command 
a majority. And when such criticism and such debates 
are carefully planned and carried on with some discipline, 
they will, in the lapse of time, infallibly result in produ- 
cing some effect even on a compact and unanimous Minis- 
terial majority, culminating possibly in the ultimate end 
of all opposition—the removal of Ministers from power. 
But during the last two years the systematic opposition 
of previous Parliaments, which was not factious precisely 
because it was systematic, and was ‘directed by its real 
{who was also the nominal) chief, has degenerated into 
nothing but a guerilla warfare. Free-lances there always 
have been and always will be—independent Members 
who are not swayed by the rules of Party organi- 
sation ——but then such _ free-lances have taken 
their chance, and: have, as often as not, been entirely 
unsupported and even opposed by the great body of 
Members on their side of the House. Now, however, 
things are altered. Lord Hartington, whose sound 
common-sense and statesmanlike qualities have raised 
him to the position of leader of the Opposition, neither 
inspires nor directs the attacks against the Government. 
Debates on the most important subjects, affecting the 
whole policy of the Government, and extending over 
many nights, are started by private Members, and not 
unfrequently carried on without any interference from the 
nominal leaders of the Party. First it is Mr. Gladstone 
who leads a charge ; then Sir William Harcourt, and at 
Jast—worst of all—Mr. Rylands. And in all these battles 
the independent Members, whose opinions are clearly not 
those of Lord Hartington, Mr. Géschen, or Mr. Forster, 
carry the whole voting power of the Opposition with 
them. The leaders won’t lead, and do not agree with 
those who, from time to time, seize the management of 
the campaign ; but they follow, and the result is a series 
of desultory debates which occupy an infinite amount of 

time without leading to any definite result. 

To attack Lord Beaconsfield’s Government on the 
ground of its lavish expenditure appears, on the face of 
it, as judicious a step as could possibly have been taken 
by the Opposition. There can be no doubt that ambition 
and hurry, reckiessness and vacillation, have in turn caused 
the Government to plunge into the very large expenditure 
which consistency, moderation, and energy would have 
avoided ; and it is equally certain that, as Mr. Baxter 
justly pointed out, England was never so ill-prepared as 
now to bear excessive taxation and to meet increased 
charges. We cannot, therefore, agree with some of our 
contemporaries in considering the debate ill-timed. The 
primary functions of the House of Commons have always 
consisted in voting supplies ; a discussion on the general 
principle and amount of the supplies which have been 
voted, or are likely to be required, is therefore not only 


under the particular circumstances appropriate, but is 
under all imaginable circumstances right and constitu- 
tional, But it is much to be regretted that the impetus 
to so important a debate was not given by the chiefs 
of the Opposition, and that Mr. Rylands was permitted 
to make the opening speech. 
Although it does not necessarily follow that all speakers 
on the same side should entirely agree with everything 
preceding orators have said, yet the tone of the debate is 
to a great extent given by the member who first rises. 
Now Mr. Rylands, unfortunately, in his attempt to amuse 
the House at the expense of Ministers, only succeeded in 
casting doubt over the seriousness of the whole discus. 
sion. To “chaff” Lord Beaconsfield about the laurel 
wreath may have been very good fun, but to argue that 
because only 52,800 pennies had been subscribed towards 
it, therefore Lord Beaconsfield did not possess the confi- 
dence of the country, was very poor logic. The absurd 
testimonial now on view at Messrs. Hunt and Roskell’s 
has been got up by a gentleman who has for many years 
tried every means of thrusting himself on public notice, 
and hitherto without success. Mr. Rylands has now 
given him the notoriety he has so long sought in vain. 
Nor did the quotation from the Reverend Mr. Butler’s 
sermon infuse a loftier spirit into the speech of the 
Member for Burnley. There are plenty of grounds for 
criticising the financial policy of the Government ; but 
to say that the country has been “ bubbled” by the state- 
ments of the Chancellor of the Exchequer is absoluteiy 
untrue. Far from having been made a secret of, the two 
millions loan to India has been discussed in the House 
and in the public prints ad nauseam. We may not agree 
with Sir Stafford Northcote’s mode of raising the funds 
required for the Afghan War, for the Zulu War, and for 
other extraordinary purposes, and we certainly do not 
approve of the policy which has led to the necessity of 
raising these funds. But there is a wide difference between 
disapproval and an accusation of wilful deception, a 
difference which Mr. Rylands seems to have entirely 


overlooked. It is, for the credit of the House of | 


Commons and of the country, sincerely to be hoped 
that, on Monday next, a loftier spirit and a gravity more 
worthy of the situation will be infused into the debate. 


A FRESH START. 


‘HERE is a general feeling of satisfaction through- 

out the length and breadth of the land at the 

latest intelligence from the Cape. The relief of Colonel 
Pearson, at Ekowe has been effected with but trifling loss 
on our side, whilst there can be little doubt that a heavy 
blow has been dealt to Cetewayo, both in the matter of 
men and prestige., Lord Chelmsford, on starting with 
the relieving column, stated that he expected to meet 
the whole of the Zulu army between himself and Colonel 
Pearson, and for some time past it has been the prevail- 
ing opinion that a desperate resistance would be offered 
to our advance. That eleven thousand only of the 
enemy should have been encountered is due in a great 


measure to the diversion caused by Colonel Wood’s | 
column, who drew off a force of some twenty thousand, | 
men, and though had there been double the number of 


Zulu warriors at Gingihlovo, the result would have been 


the same, still, it would not have been so easy an., 
affair as from the news to hand it seems to have been. . 
The loss on our.side is reported at 30, while that of the _ 
Zulus is estimated at 1200o—figures which of themselves _ 


show the awful hayoc the breechloading arm is capable of 


| 
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inflicting when used behind an entrenched position. We 
cannot but admire the bravery of these Zulu warriors, as 
hee dless of bullets they time after time threw themselves 
against the entrenchments only to be swept down by 
hundreds. Whilst admiring, the conviction forces itself 
upon us that against a camp in laager and entrenched 
they are powerless. The defence of Rorke’s Drift showed 
this to be the case, and now the action at Gingihlovo has 
corroborated it ; and we can see more plainly than ever that 
had the most ordinary precautions been taken at Isan- 
dula and Intombi, disaster would not have overtaken 
our arms. Beyond the fact that we have relieved Pear- 
son’s column from a dangerous position, and taught the 
Zulus that we are not to be caught asleep every time, 
and that there is a limit even to our blundering, we are 
much in the same position as we were when Sir Bartle 
Frere and Lord Chelmsford between them embarked on 
the task of invading Cetewayo’s territory with an insuffi- 
cient force, and with a want of forethought which, if it 
were not so serious a matter and had not involved such 
immense and unnecessary loss of life, would have been 
ludicrous. Ekowe, it appears, is, either from the diffi- 
culty of communication or from sanitary causes, to be 
abandoned, and a garrison is to be established at 
Gingihlovo, with a permanent post somewhere on the 
coast-road. Until further particulars reach us, it is im- 
possible to judge of the wisdom of this measure. There 
is no doubt that Ekowe Fort was a strategical position 
of great importance, so we presume the reasons for its 
evacuation must have been very strong. What the next 
move in the game of war may be, it is impossible to 
predict. There are signs of trouble among the Boers, 
but it is not probable that anything serious will arise. It 
is not likely that the wealthier farmers will resort to 
extreme measures ; and the small ones, who are the chief 
agitators, are not influential enough to do much harm. 
We hope therefore that the next mail will bring us news 
either of an advance in two columns on Ulundi, or of 
the complete submission of Cetewayo, though the latter, 
we fear, is unlikely. 

One point may well be considered in future operations, 
and that is, the advisability of employing natives in ad- 
vance of outposts. We are told that after the battle 
there was an alarm, and some of Dunn’s natives ran in, 
carrying with them the piquets of the Rifles, who were 
promptly fired on by their own men. This does not 
sound at all right, though among young soldiers, strung 
to a pitch of excitement, such a panic is easily accounted 
for. We hold that native troops should not be employed 
in advance, except as scouts when on the line of march ; 
and even then they shculd be picked men who will not 
run away whenever they hear the cry of Zulu. As we 
have now got to begin all over again, as it were, it will 
be well to leave nothing to chance, and to profit by the 
severe lessons we have received in the past. 


THE OUTLOOK IN RUSSIA. 
ERROR for Terror!”—such is -now the 
/ condition Russia has come to under the so- 
called benign rule of one of the most popular monarchs 
of Europe, whom his own subjects adore with a deep- 
felt sense of gratitude. This, at least, is the description 
which professed Liberals have within the last few 
days given of one of the most perfidious Autocrats 
in the annals of mankind. Truly, a case of “ruere 
in servittum,’ worthy of Britons that never shall be 
slaves. 
We must make an exception, though, in favour of the 
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Daily News, That paper has: at» last found yout” that 
“Russian history is the narrative of a tong of 
munders and. of their consequences,” and that “ we might... 
almost say that an ancestral curse broods over the. 
throne, like that which prompted the revenger in the 
house of Atreus.” The same journal now acknowledges. 
that the Secret Society in Russia “is recruited by the 
educated, the noble, the well-to-do ; it has its roots in 
the professional and middle classes, its friends in the 
army and police, its officers even among the nobility andy 
the higher clergy.” Aye, the Daily Mews avows that 
men and women of high intellectual condition “ find 


that they are more narrowly watched than children. 
Conscious of their own powers, gifts, and noble aspira~ 


tions, they chafe against the forms of despotism... - 
They complain that venality, corruption, cruelty, op- 
pression cannot be officially punished. ... There is no. 
appeal against the high officials and people of the Court. 
These are the grievances, and it is easy for all men, and 
especially easy for Englishmen, to see that they are in-. 
tolerable.” What an ultra-Bulgarian state of atrocities. 
there must be in Holy Russia ! 

The confession of our contemporary is a late one, and,, 
moreover, qualified by some weak remarks—but still a 
valuable confession. The lurid light of events dispels 
many an illusion. ‘Transportation to Siberia without 
trial has Jong gone on under the melancholy despot who 
is never known to smile. But when he issues a formab 
ukase, proclaiming a state of siege from St. Petersburg 
to Yalta, and declaring that he will henceforth catch up- 
and whisk off on the merest suspicion any man and 
woman of whatsoever rank, when he further ordains that: 
each house in his capital must by day and night be: 
watched by a porter, some of his English admirers feel a 
trifle startled. After all, this was not quite their notion 
of a Prince’s benevolence and popularity. 

The issue of the duel between the Tyrant and the 
force of Revolution will be watched with deep interest: 
by all friends of European security and freedom. We 
do not think the Autocrat will have an easy tenure of 
power for some time to come. Like the tyrannic Roman. 
Emperor, he would be glad if Revolt had but a single 
neck, so that it might be cut off by one fell blow. But 
is it possible for him to imagine that there exists in 
Russia but one party of malcontents? If he affects this. 
belief, he only does so for the sake of deceiving public 
opinion abroad: Even the Slavophile and Panslavist 
parties—of late his ready instruments—have both become 
imbued with Const‘tutional ideas that look like sacrilege 
in the eyesof the Pope-Czar. Men who shouted themselves. 
hoarse in his honour at the beginning of the last cam~- 
paign, now call for a national reward in the shape of a 
Charter. Some-of them were suspected of such aims 
before Plevna was taken.. At Court, it was feared even then 
that the ill-success of the Russian arms had emboldened. 
these scheming spirits. Aksakoff was placed under 
surveillance—a fact that spoke volumes. More recently 
Tchernayeff became an object of mistrust. The Russkt 
Mir was suspended for a while because. it had shown — 
Parliamentary leanings. These had been the very tools 
of Government in its aggressive plans. The ground 
under the Autocrat’s feet seemed suddenly to quake. 

Reading clubs, Sunday schools, and similar institu~ 
tions, established with the sanction of the: authorities, 
have latterly been infiltrated with “revolutionary ” 
maxims. At first those societies went on smoothly 
enough. Presently agitators introduced themselves with 
a “Nihilist” programme. It appears that geographical 
instruction has a special attraction for poor Russiats 
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“eager ‘to improve their mind. Now, sin ‘many cases 


_oweluntary teachers came forth, who, ‘acting on ‘the. 


‘principle of *‘ going among ‘the people,” fitst gave simple 
dessons in geography. By-and-by they told their hearers 
of some foreign countries in which:Government, so far 
from being omnipotent and ever present with its hench- 


men,can-do nothing except through Ministers responsible | 


to a representation of the people, or iseven dependent for 
‘its very existence on the suffrage of the masses. Add to 
this that in the Provincial Assemblies, though only local 
affairs ought to be discussed there, some bolder speakers 
have ‘begun ‘to start up, who ask for a National Parlia- 
ment ; and it will be.seen that, even in those movements 


‘which lie on the surface, there is a great variety of dis- 


content. The fact of the students being mixed up with 
‘the progressive aspirations is another important sign. It 
thas been so in Germany between 1815 and 1848; in 
‘France during about the same period; and, again, in 
Spain shortly before 1869. 

We have already explained that the word “ Nihilism ” 
js rather a fanciful description. It covers, at most, a 
-small group of persons of a brooding and impracticable 
temper, such as is sometimes created under the darkest 
tyrannies, Strictly speaking, the majority of those who 
aise the dagger and the revolver without compunction 
against the vile sd:xrz of an intolerable despotism neither 


call themselves Nihilists, nor-even Socialists. By far the . 


greater number of the members of the clandestine leagues 
are-said to hold views. not far removed from those which 
thave found a practical expression in some freely con- 
stituted countries. The .violent means employed are 
merely the outcome of a feeling of revenge easily to be 
understood under the circumstances, or they are regarded 
as a dire necessity in insurrectionary warfare. True, 
there have been Russians abroad. who spoke of ‘ abolish- 
dng the Family and Property.” But nothing warrants the 
assumption that this is the principle of the alleged 
~* Nihilists ” in Russia itself. 

More than this, there is good ground for believing 
that quite recently a contact, and even. a kind of agree- 
ment, has been established between the real revolu- 
tionary party of the Secret Societies and some of the more 
moderate Constitutionalists. 
festoes of the Revolutionary Committee, there is a 
phrase which points to such a junction. Probably it 
would have been impossible for the leaders of the 
occult Propaganda to carry on their war.of annihilation 
against the agents of tyranny with so much success, and 
with so little fear or result of detection, had they not 
secured friends among classes which by education and 
position usually incline. less towards Democracy or 
Socialism than towards a mixed system of representative 
government. 

If the icy bonds of Absolutism were once broken, 
there would, we believe, be a greater.rush of forces, 
Aitherto held in thraldom, than many may imagine, for 
whom Russia, until lately, was represented in the 
‘noble figure” .of the “magnanimous and humane 
Czar.” Among :the very mujiks an awakening seems to 
begin, at least in the South, where the more advanced 
ideas have .always:cropped up, since Pestel’s conspiracy. 
Peasants have been arrested near.Kieff for having distri- 
buted revoluticnary prints. In another village a_ secret 
printing-press was discovered. The» traiter who ‘had 
informed .the police .was. next day found poniarded in 
his room. .A further. new feature is) .the rising . at 
Rostoff, where the, first troop of Cossacks, that was led 
against the insurgents. refused :fighting them. More of 
Such risings are to be.expected, Everywhere the atmo- 


In one.of the last mani-_ 


‘there was the Adadama. arbitration. 


‘sphere is saturated with the spirit of revolt, and the day 
is perhaps not far when the Autocrat will be driven at 
‘bay\in his.own palace, That such may happen is the 
prayer of all freemen. Only thralls will be shocked 
when their brazen idol collapses on its feet of clay. 


—————————— === 


MR. GLADSTONE AT MENTMORE, 


‘HERE are not many men respecting whom more 
different opinions have been held and.expressed 
than is the case with Mr. Gladstone. But there is,one 
peculiarity of bis which has, so far as we are aware, 
never been asubject of dispute among reasonable politi- 
cians of opposing Parties, and that is his extraordinary 
faculty of what perhaps may be best called imaginative 
belief. Mr. Gladstone can project. out of his interior an 
entirelyideal universe, or portion of the universe, and 
can thenceforward live therein, not in the least as if he 
were living in a vain show, but as if his surroundings 
were the ordinary and accepted facts of the world. The 
late Mr. Mill held, or was alleged by his traducers to 
hold, that we have no warranty for the actual: existence 
of external objects except the testimony of other people. 
There were obvious difficulties about this theory, into 
which we need not now enter. But Mr. Gladstone 
adopts an entirely opposite course of arriving at jhis 
convictions. He looks within, and if ‘the testimony of 
the world around him does not correspond to the results 
of this introspection, why, then, so much the worse; for 
the world. 

The speech which Mr. Gladstone delivered the.other 
day to some Buckinghamshire Liberals who visited ‘him 
while he was staying with Lord and Lady Rosebery at 
Mentmore contained one.of the most striking examples 
of this odd habit that we remember. Mr. Gladstone, it 


‘must be .confessed, had an easy game to play. The 


Government are not at present reclining on a. bed of 
roses, and not merely their candid friends, but even 
their declared supporters, are by no means jubilant, or 
even acquiescent, at the turn which events ‘have 
taken. Our difficulties abroad are considerable, and 
our difficulties at home are more. considerable 
still. Had Mr. Gladstone contented himself with 
generally stating this fact, and with drawing the pieture 
of the respective financial positions of England in 1873 
and in 1879, he might have been answerable or un- 
answerable, but he would have had a very strong 
colour at least of truth on his side. But it did mot 
please him so to do, He must needs devote himself 
to foreign affairs, and in reference to those foreign 
affairs he must needs make a very categorical state- 
ment indeed. When the present Government came 
into power, it seems, “though all hectoring and brag- 
ging had been cautiously eschewed, the name of the 
country was respected throughout the world.” Mr. Glad- 
stone has consulted the annual register of his con- 
science, and he finds that in 1873 the name of this 
country was respected throughout the world. Hedoes 
more, he gives us an instance of the conduct which 
had made the name of England thus_ respected. 
Great difficulties with Russia had been overcome, it 
seems, by Lord Clarendon and Lord Granville, and then 
The most exorbitant 
demands. of the cayiller are complied with, We have 
not only the fact, but the reason of the fact, 

If.any other. person had made such a statement as 
this, .his readers and hearers would no doubt whhave 


formed an unfavourable opinion either of his serieus- 
_ness,-or.ofi his memory, or of his good faith, Weare 
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quite certain that Mr. Gladstone spoke in good faith, 
and, as he was never known to be anything but serious 
in his life, there is no reason to suppose that he was. 
taking a rise out of those farmers of Aylesbury on whom 
he was once poetically satirical. But it certainly is odd 
that even Mr. Gladstone should have been able to utter 
a statement so astoundingly unhistorical as the statement 
we have just quoted. It must, to use a famous John- 
sonism, have given him a great deal of trouble to 
become so hopelessly oblivious of the simple facts of 
history. We need not insist on the fact that English 
Liberals themselves are anything but fond of appealing 
or referting to the foreign policy of Mr. Gladstone’s 
Government. We need not remind the right honourable 
gentleman of a certain burlesque, which did as much to 
run him out of office as most things. Mr. Gladstone 
doubtless never felt for “The Happy Land” anything 
but the indignation deserved by such a wicked travesty 
of fact, and the deluded members of his Party who 
accuse him by thousands of dragging England through 
the dirt, are to him as though they had never been. But 
we should suppose that the cares of office cannot have 
wholly prevented Mr. Gladstone, when he was in 
Downing Street, from occasionally glancing at a foreign 
newspaper. It will, we suppose, be admitted that if the 
benighted foreigner is “ not evidence” with reference to 
the internal affairs of England, or if his short-sightedness, 
his bias, and his natural impediments prevent him from 
judging which course of foreign policy is the best for 
England to pursue, he is at any rate an undeniable 
witness as to what he himself thinks and says. When 
England is respected throughout Europe, it is surely not 
too much to expect that some evidence of the fact will 
be discoverable in the organs of European opinion. Will 
Mr. Gladstone undertake to show us that any such 
feeling existed in the ‘years that passed from 1868 to 
1874? We are quite sure that neither he himself nor 
anyone else can produce one tittle of such evidence. He 
will find, if he wants them, sneering references to the 
effacement of England ; he will find remarks to the effect 
that in this or that complication England will grumble a 
little, perhaps, but will certainly do nothing more. He 
will find what he might have found recently, in Dr. 
Busch’s book, that even such small deer as that hench- 
man of Prince Bismarck’s could sneer at the impotent 
wrath and the time-serving poltroonery of the country of 
Marlborough and Wellington. But if he finds evidence 
in any part of the world of that respect which he asserts 
to have prevailed throughout it, he will be doing an 
immense service to the historian of the future by bringing 
it to light. At present we can only say that we should 
very much like to see it. 

But perhaps the instance is more astonishing even 
than the general assertion. We will let the Alabama 
business rest. Perhaps the affectionate respect which 
Mr. Gladstone assures us it secured is a fact, and 
perhaps it is a fancy. But to mention the Russian 
policy of Lord Clarendon and Lord Granville in con- 
nection with European respect is surely a noble flight of 
poetic imagination. Ordinary folk,:and especially the 
ordinary folk who keep an eye on the expressions of that 
European opinion about which Mr. Gladstone is talking, 
have always been agreed that the Treaty of 1871 and the 
Khiva matter were simply the dallons d’essai which 
Russia threw up to ascertain the course of English 
opinion, and to enable her to estimate the amount 
which, in plain words, we could be made to stand. It 
having been practically ascertained that we could be 
‘made to stand anything, the Turkish business followed. 





This is what most men think in England, but it is what 
all men on the Continent who pay attention to politics 
unanimously think and say. Yet the conduct of his 
Ministers in these very matters—the very founts and 


origins of evil, the transactions which more perhaps 


than anything that has happened during this century 
degraded England in Continental eyes, are selected by 
Mr. Gladstone as instances of the course of conduct 
which make England respected throughout Europe. A 
dictionary of the English language is an admitted want, 
and Mr. Gladstone’s is just the untiring energy which 
might be relied upon to supply it. Should he think of 
drawing up a specimen-sheet, we may suggest that it 
should include some portion of the letter “R.” The 
definition of the word “ respect ” which could reconcile 
the Mentmore address with history would really be 
curious to read. 


ENGLAND AND EGYPT. 


IR STAFFORD NORTHCOTE’ answers to the 
questions asked of him in the House of Commons 
by Sir Julian Goldsmid are curt and vague; but the 
Government appears to be acting not only prudently 
but wisely. When the telegraphic announcement was 
first made of the rude dismissal of Mr. Rivers-Wilson 
and M: de Bligniéres from the Egyptian service it certainly 
seemed that some prompt action ought to be taken, if 
not to resent the indignity offered to the European 
officials who had been sent to the Khedive in order to 
assist him in reforming the finances of his country, at 
any rate to prevent the bold despot from making such 
havoc of those finances as would bring Egypt into a con- 
dition at once ruinous to itself and extremely dangerous 
to England and the other nations politically and com- 
mercially interested in its affairs. That the Government 
has not hastily resorted to any violent measures, or made 
any revelation of the line of policy it proposes to adopt, 
is sufficient evidence that, with a far better knowledge of 
the facts than the public possesses, it sees no occasion 
for immediate or threatening remonstrance, but not that. 
it is not prepared for energetic action when that is proved. 
to be necessary. 

To quarrel with it for having thus far taken no decisive 
step, as some of its critics are doing, is particularly un- 
reasonable. The unpatriotic temper of these critics, 
indeed, has rarely shown itself more contemptibly than 
in their treatment of the present subject. They objected, 
whether rightly or wrongly we have not now to inquire, 
to the Government’s famous coup in buying up the 
Khedive’s shares in the Suez Canal; they warned us 
that that was the first move towards an English occu- 
pation of Egypt; and at every subsequent stage in our 
relations with the Khedive, down to the consent given 
to Mr. Rivers-Wilson’s appointment as Finance Minister 
at Cairo, they have repeated their warnings—sometimes 
in terms that left it hardly open to doubt that they 
really wished to bring about the consummation which 
they affected to look forward to with so much horror. 
A fortnight ago they were positively jubilant in their 
Jeremiads. “See,” they exclaimed, “ what your meddling 
Imperialism has brought you to! You have e 
yourselves to an insult which calls for instant vengeance. 
You are bound in honour to rescue Egypt from the 
Khedive, and the least you can do is regardless of 
geographical difficulties, to send a fleet ‘to Alexandria, 
in order to overawe the people in Cairo.” Happily they 
have been disappointed, and, though we are no apologists- 
for the Government, we may rejoice that it has not. 
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adopted the blustering policy recommended by those 
who have, in this case, out-jingoed what they call 
jingoism, and that the settlement of this Egyptian diffi- 
culty is in its hands. . 

It isa difficulty that has been growing for a long 
time, and may take a yet longer time to remove; and it 
is very important that the present incident in it should not 
be overrated. We need not recapitulate the citcumstances 
which led to Mr. Rivers-Wilson being sent to the 
Khedive, or the story of his brief and uncomfortable 
tenure of office in Cairo. He is an able financier, and 
evidently a shrewd man of business in all respects. It is 
a thousand pities that he was not allowed to carry on the 
work he had begun, and it will be a good thing on every 
ground if the Khedive can be induced to take him back 
again, and if he will consent to resume his thankless post. 
But the only question immediately at issue is whether his 
dismissal involved any breach of contract, expressed or 
implied, between the Khedive and the English Govern- 
ment. We were told at first that it was so; but the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer contradicted the statement 
by anticipation more than a month before the event 
occurred ; and, if any further corroboration were needed 
it is furnished by the letters of expostulation from Mr. 
Wilson and his colleagues to Ismail Pasha which were 
published a few days ago. Mr. Wilson and M. de 
Bligniéres, moreover, are exactly in the same position. 
Had there been any sufficient reason, in justice or in 
honour, for insisting on M. de Bligniéres’s reinstate- 
ment, we may be quite sure that M. Waddington, sensi- 
tive representative of a sensitive nation as he is, would 
have acted upon it. As M. Waddington and Sir Stafford 
Northcote are agreed on the matter, we may surely be 
satisfied. All that England has to do is to accept the 
situation which the Khedive has created—that is, to let 
him go back, or pretend to go back, as far as he can, to 
the state of affairs which existed before he sought the 
assistance of Nubar Pasha and the two European 
Ministers. If he breaks his promises to the bondholders, 
as he is pretty sure to break them, or if he brings worse 
troubles upon his unfortunate subjects than he has 
already caused, as he is pretty sure to do, England must 
be ready for any emergency that circumstances may 
produce. That is the only legitimate attitude it can take 
up, and we may be glad that, in spite of Ismail Pasha’s 
treacherous shilly-shallying, and the insult to Mr. Wilson, 
in which the country inevitably to some extent shares, it 
is not an undignified attitude. Any other attitude would 
undoubtedly have been far less dignified, and provocative 
of all sorts of embarrassments and dangers. 

The dangers and embarrassments are grave and plentiful 
enough withoutourcourtingthem. Egyptianaffairs cannot 
indefinitely continue to be managed as the Khedive has 
managed them, and, even if he were so disposed, thére 
is small chance of his being able to manage them much 
better. The “national sentiment ” which he appeals 
to in his decree authorising Cherif Pasha to form a 
new Cabinet, and to carry out the policy proposed in 
August, is the sentiment, not of the: people at large, but 
of the unscrupulous advisers and favourites who found 
their pernicious influence counteracted by Nubar Pasha’s 
Cabinet. He can only obtain a show of popular sanction 
to that policy partly by intimidation, partly by such 
extravagance as must bring the country into yet greater 
difficulties than face him at present, and the policy 
itself is a ruinous one. He cannot save Egypt from 
the bankruptcy in which it is proved to be 
by declaring that it is not bankrupt. A crisis is 
inevitable, and to that England, of all European 
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_ nations, cannot look forward with equanimity. Our 


capitalists have less stake in his unredeemable debts than 
their French neighbours, and perhaps they can bear their 
certain losses more easily ; but our political interests 
require that Egypt shall not fall into anarchy. We must 
be prepared to avert that catastrophe, and in such a way 
as will not throw on us the responsibility of administering 
its affairs, while at the same time it will not suffer any 
other Power to direct them to our disadvantage. To 
attempt to say how that is to be done would be as pre- 
sumptuous as it would be idle. The course of events 
alone can point out the proper line of policy to be 
adopted, and the duty of our Government is surely to 
keep itself as clear as possible from complications, while 
showing plainly that it will not permit English interests 
to be trifled with. That, however, is not merely a pre- 
sumptive, but a present danger. Cherif Pasha’s Circular 
to the Consuls, which was published on Wednesday, was 
something more than a complimentary notice of the 
formation of his Cabinet and of its ostensible objects. 
**T am happy to think,” he said, “that in the accomplish- 
ment of my mission I shall always receive at your hands 
the kind and sympathetic support to which you have 
accustomed me.” “Kind and sympathetic” advice, if 
not support, on the part of the European Consuls, for 
some time past has been very abundant in Cairo. Ismail 
Pasha may boast of a Cabinet “composed of really 
Egyptian elements,” but he knows that those elements 
cannot be held together for a week unless he can play 
off against one another the rival influences of the foreign 
Consuls. What Ignatieff was in Constantinople for so 
many years before the Russian invasion, half-a-dozen less 
clever, and we hope more honest, men aspire to be at the 
Court of the Sultan’s great vassal. It has yet to be denied 
that the foolhardy coup @éat of three weeks ago was not 
directly instigated, or at any rate encouraged and sanc- 
tioned, by some of these officious individuals, each having 
his own national and personal ends to serve, and it is 
quite certain that their undefined powers, not for making, 
but for marring, E prosperity are only limited by 
the jealousies among themselves. The underhand war- 
fare that is going on in this way is one of the conditions 
of Egyptian politics, and it will become fiercer as the 
Khedive’s own authority declines. Our Government 
cannot be too circumspect or too firm in seeing that its 
interests in the country which is the highway to India 
are not tampered with and juggled away before mere 
straightforward diplomacy has any voice in the matter. 


CHRIST AND MAMMON. 


HE course of political events has, since the era of 
railways and telegraphs, been so much hastened 

that it is as much as we can do to keep ourselves abreast 
of the ever-changing situation. When a war, which 
results in the total alteration of the condition of Central 
Europe, is commenced and finished in little more than 
seven days; when the freedom of Italy, which had 
struggled for centuries to get rid of the obnoxious 
foreigner, is practically accomplished in seven weeks 
(although the time necessary for completing its freedom 
was somewhat longer), people have little time to think of 
the deeper motives which underlie the moves on the 
political chess-board. One class of motives for diplo- 
macy or war is, indeed, daily discussed in the journals at 
a length which is hardly kept within the limits of their 
importance, and no “Special” gud se respecte dares to 
telegraph that M. Gambetta has purchased a new 
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brougham, or that Count Andrassy was, at the last Court 
ball, seen-to be talking earnestly with one of the waiters 
at the duffet, without also entrusting the electric wire 
with: a far-fetched explanation, which proves that the 
causes of these important facts are not those which would. 
have been suspected by a vulgar and uninformed: 
. Being behind the scenes, the “Special” is 
able'to tell us that M. Gambetta’s motive in buying a 
new carriage is not’because the old one is shabby, as he can 
now, fortuna tely, affordgto have a smart turn-out, but 
that some secret action in the Extreme’ Left, or some 
effect on the votes of the Belleville election, was contem- 
plated by the purchase; This is set out‘at full lengthin an 
elaborate chain of reasoning. Similarly, Count Andrassy 
was not simply asking the waiter for an ice, but was, 
possibly, arranging for a. secret’ interview with a member 
of the Footman’s Club, or some other Social-Democratic 
institution. Such alleged secret reasons for the most 
simple actions are, of course, merely fictitious, and: owe 
their origin to the necessity of making use of the private 
wire, and of keeping up the popular delusion about the 
extraord inary talents and:sourees of information of special 
correspondents. It is a good thing for the “Special ” to 
sutround himself with a dense mist of grandness;.and'to” 
have the credit of an insight into things not vouchsafed: 
to/ordinary mortals. He has. in some respects acquired 
the! halo of whieh the detective has been shorn bythe 
disclosures of a recent trial, and the repeated failures of 
the police to trace-crime home to its author. It is, how. 
ever, unkind to rob people ef an illusion, and we will not, 
therefore, tear the veil from the life: of a special. corre- 
spondent, although we are tempted to parody Voltaire’s 
well-known lines :-— 
“ Les spéciaux ne sont point ce qu'un vain peuple pense 
Notre credulité fait toute leur science.” 
Our object is rather to point out that behind the 
numberless, mostly untrue, and almost invariably very 
superficial array of reasons which, according to the daily 
press, have induced this statesman'to senda ‘* Note,” or 
that country to threaten occupatiort or a third Govern 
ment'to declare war, there is a steady current setting, with 
oecasional backwater eddies, persistently in one special 
direction, in almost all the European countries which 
play any part at all in politics; that this current, this 
guiding motive, remains almost the same, whatever 
Party’ be in power, and whatever be the acci- 
dental changes in the complexion of affairs, and that to 
its influence nearly all the public acts of that country can: 
be more or less clearly traced. An assertion so general 
as this requires some proof, but not only is the proof not 
far to seek, but the mere statement will, when a few cases 
in point are remembered, at once bring a number of 
corroborative instances crowding to the reader’s memory. 
The motive which, since 1830, has prompted nearly all 
the’ political acts of our own country is Christianity. That 
which has to some; though to a less extent, prompted 
France has been money.. To the latter we propose to 
devote a separate article ; as to the former we do not for 
a moment wish to arrogate to England a pre-eminently 
large share of what are termed the Christian virtues: 
Phrarisaism is far remote from our thoughts) We wish to 
consider the matter from a purely philosophical and 
historical point of view, and: do not assert that England 
is better than other nations because'she is more Christian. 
although most people will believe that she is. Our own: 
contention does not go so far, and we merely state the 
fact, which a very little consideration will confirm, that: 
Christianity has for the past fifty years been. the most 
powerful lever it English policy, and that. Christianity 





has not had the’ same influence omthe: policy of Com _ 


tinental nations. Taking a few of the ‘more: salient’ 
political transactions of our country seriatim, we -canvfirst: 


point to the‘abolition of the slave trade’as' being: alinost. 


entirely due to that’ Christian feeling, that’ conviction of 
doing good without any view of reward in this: world; ana 
even at the cost of great! sacrifices, which sways: so many 
of our law-givers. Other nations, indeed). followed ou> 
example, But had it not been for England and English- 
speaking people the slave-trade would never have been 


- abolished ;: were:it: notifor the: continual sebfsacrifice: of 


British officers: on: the African: coast, and: ofi Britisly 
sailors and soldiers; it would speedily revive. In 
never relaxing our exertions for its suppression, we act-on: 
totally different principles to those: which guide other 
nations. They are ashamed. to support’the slave trade, 
and they’ think it humane to assist us in our endeavours. 
to:check it ; but they have merely a general humanitarian 
motive which is not sufficiently strong-to_ cause: them to 
make any great sacrifice of treasure, time,or life. Many 
of! us, on the other hand). are in this: work: strengthened 
by the conviction that’ it is a Christiam duty we owe ;. 
that we are saving the souls of slave: owners,. of slaves, 
and our own!; that: having released the slaves we may 
make Christians'of them; and'are thus enabled to carry 
om continuously a crusade of. which the difficulties and 
horrors far surpass that-of any of the old expeditions to 
free Jerusalem: 

Our various annexationsin.the East‘and in the South— 
our Caffre, our Indian; and: our New: Zealand wars—may 
all:be directly traced to our Christianity.. We have: beer: 
called a colonising: nation ; we are, indeed,.more success+ 
ful tham any other in colonising,; but only because: we are 
a Christianising nation.. The great: majority of English~ 
men still think it their duty to: save other people’s souls 
from. eternal damnation, and send out missionaries to do 
so. Missionaries go first; trade follows; insults or 
murders take place ; war becomes mecessary; the coun 
try is mediatised, or controlled; or made dependent, and: 
then finally annexed. Now,.no Continental people what- 
ever care one single straw: about thei neighbours’ souls. 
The great. Roman Catholic Church, it is true,.is> hardly: 
less energetic and quite’ as: successful in converting 


infidels| and heathens: as: the numerous English — 


societies. But it haw very little political influence: 


behind it.. The! missions: are:the missions of: the Church 
of Rome; not of ‘one’ particular State: France: has 
occasionally thought it her duty:to: interfere activelyon 
behalf of her missionaries. But-she'did so because they’ 
were Frenchmen, not because: they were Christiansi 


With England the’ case: is otherwise: It has long been. 


tacitly acknowledged’ by the English people, though not: 
confessedly adopted: as: a doctrine) by the Government, 
that it is our duty to christianise guand méme. Thapthe 


secular arm has not unfrequently to follow the peace~ 
breathing doctrines of the Church is: a necessary conse 
quence; and: that, im time, the first cause is: forgotteny 
and the missionaries oecupy the: ordinary position of the 
clergy in a well‘regulated colony, is: a: fortunate result of. 
the fact that England is not a priest-ridden country, 
although it is_a Christian one. But the circumstaace 
that where Governors and a: House of Representatives. 
and ali the machinery of administration. take charge of @ 
newly-annexed colony, the missionaries cease to play am 
important part,. must not make us forget that: they, orthe: 
principle which guided them, played ‘ke most important 
part inthe amexationi 

Returning from: the Colonies and Indiaito Eiirepe, wee 
find the: same current guiding our recent policy im the: 
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East. There can be no doubt that Russia knew well 
that in trading on Christianity in the recent war she was 
-appealing to a powerful motive in the English character 
which would effectually prevent England oppesing her 
.actively. As the champion | of Christendom — false 
though was the championship—she occupied ground 
which the great majority of Englishmen would not dis- 
pute with her. For though their reason might be con- 
vinced, their conscience would still whisper persistently 
that the infidel must not be defended against the 
Christian. It mattered not that the Christianity of the 
Bulgarians was mo better than a vulgar, ignorant 
idolatry; that their Popes were as stupid and as gross as 
the “ medicine men” of the savages; that their images 
and saints: were no better than the fetishes of the negroes. 
‘They were called Christian, and the mame alone was 
enough to prevent one of the most powerful Govern- 
ments which England has ever possessed from opposing 
the Russian aggression, which was asserted to be in their 
favour. If we investigate the case, the truth of this asser- 
‘tion will be obvious. It ts clear that if the Turks had been 
Christians .and the Bulgarians ill-used _Mussulmen, we 
‘should not have allowed the Czar’s troops to cross the 
Danube. The whole agitation would have been utterly 
impossible < neither Mr. Freeman, nor Mr. Gladstone, nor 
Mr. McColl would have found a text for their sermons. 
No other country’s policy was dictated by any motives 
of the sort. Christianity made England abstain ; France 
abstained ‘because she wished to be clear of all ‘foreign 
complications; Italy and Germany for other grave 
motives ; Austria imterfered im order to increase her 
territory ; England alone had every reason to oppose 
Russia—but Christianity would ‘not permit her to draw 
the sword. 

That the war in South Africa had its origin in the 
advance of the missionaries, there can now be no doubt, 
for there would clearly have never been any occasion for 
war if we had been ‘less anxious about ‘the souls.of the 
Zulus. ‘This anxiety for the salvation of everybody may 
be a very good and a very necessary quality. We neither 
deny nor affirm it. But its influence, which has hitherto 
been to a great extent ignored by every Government, 
however much it has been spoken of and Jauded in the 
journals read by the lower classes, should at last be openly 
acknowledged. No such powerful influence affects any 
other nation ; ‘there is none which can do so much good, 
none which can do more harm. It should, . however, 
either be distinctly and clearly set up as our guiding prin. 
cipk, or distinctly repudiated, mot mnwords, but in deeds. 
It has swayed nations and people many times before now, 
and has led them on to greatness, orbetrayed’them to ruin. 
But these nations and people had ‘the courage ‘to write 
their faith on their flag, and go to battle for iit,,and did mot 
pretend to conceal their religious convictions under the 
false cleak of political views. Surely we: have not lost 
the courage of our opinions, and ane not so far fallen that 
we do not dare to fight ‘for the special Christianity we 
believe in, nor 'to save souls: against the will of the ‘bodies 
which contain ‘them, unless we call the former a “ just war 
in defence of our frontier,” and the latter.a “‘megotiation 
requiring the imterference of a skilled diplomatist.” 





MR. PLIMSOLL AT. MALTA, 
F at isitrue that one of the ather worlds is paved with 
i good intentions, it is a better-proved fact that well- 
meaning euthusiasts make a good deal of slipping-ground 


on which even sensible peoplesane apt to stumble. ‘Mr.. 
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‘tions no one will dispute, and if he had been mere 


temperate in his advocacy of the “cause” to which he 
has devoted himself with especial earnestness everyene 
would admire him ; but having done so much te spoil 
the good work that he then took in hand after some 
diligent study, itis a pity that he should make mischief 
about matters of which he has no competent knowledge 
at all. Having paid a passing visit to our Mediterranean 
stronghold on his way to India this spring, he could not 
resist the temptation of. writing a pamphlet on “The 
Condition of Malta,” which has just been published. As 
he says this was “ not his first visit, by several,” we must 
suppose that he had opportunities for collecting accurate 
information, .and as his pamphlet is half made up of 
extracts from them, he has evidently read two or three of 
the local Blue-books. He also describes a visit that he 
paid to one building, and gives the exact measurements 
of the height, depth, and breadth of another building, 
which, as he says, “I myself took these and many other 
dimensions,” shows that he must have travelled 


‘about with a foot-rule and a ladder. ‘But for all that his 


pamphlet might be.supposed to be merely a reproduction 
of the reckless assertions made by some local grumbler 
after dining*with him at ‘his hotel. At any rate, it shows 
only that—having discovered that Malta derives about 
half its revenue from a wheat-tax, that some of its inhabi- 
tants are wretchedly poor, badly fed, and badly ‘housed, 
and that the death-rate is very high—he immediately 
concluded that the island, “so rich in =e and 
immediately available sources of | prosperity,” “so 
miserably mis-~governed” by a set of men, 
“supported by the might of England,” who 
are “robbers from the feeding-bottle of — helpless 
infancy,” .and »sawho .“ filch from :mendicants’ wallets,” 
that. they. ‘have developed a. system “characterised 
by more cowardly tyranny, incredible meanness, mer- 
ciless cruelty, grinding oppression, and utter injustice, 

than disgraces even-a. Turkish pashalick.” We hope no 
one who reads Mr. Plimsoll’s discourse. will be misled | by 
his-wild talk. It is quite true that .the wheat-tax presses 
heavily on the poorer classes in Malta; but Mr. Plimsoll 
ought to be aware that philanthropists quite as zealous as 
he is, if less impulsive and unreasonable, have ‘vainly 
endeavoured to find a substitute for it which will. be easier 
for the people to bear, and he does. know, though the 
knowledge does not restrain his rhetoric, that Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach has directed that, as a tentative measure, 
the wheat-duty shall be reduced by half, and a carefully 
adjusted scheme of other taxes imposed as an equivalent. 
It is also quite true that, while there are not half-a-dozen 
“rich people in Malta, the whole island being so im- 
poverished, many of its poor are very. poor indeed, living 
very squalid lives, and some of them dying very early.” 
The remedy, however, is not to be found in making it 
possible for them to get bread a farthing a pound cheaper. 
The present state of things can only be cured by educa- 
ting the ,people, and rescuing them by that means from 
the priestly tyranny under which they mow suffer. Malta 
is far more priest-ridden than any part of Spain, Italy, or 
Ireland. Itis.also more densely over-cxowded than any 


| ‘portion of Europe or the ether British possessions, except 


some districts of India. dt is considered a religious duty 


for the people to manty when they.ane yet iboys and gitls, 


and many are parents of a dozen children before they are 
thisty. ‘This excessive population, kept under by nothing 


| ‘but a frightful amount of infant mortality, brings down the 


f 


wagetate to a lower level than the averageincome ef the 
thousands,of beggars who make, their living at the dhwrch 


Plimsoll is.am enthusiast, the excellence -of whose iinten- | doors. If half the population could be induced to.emi- 
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grate, and the remainder could be taught prudence and 
self-respect, the island might be rescued from its present 
degraded condition ; but the great obstacles to emigra- 
tion are ignorance and the veto of the church. Some 
interesting problems offer themselves to anyone who visits 
Malta; but Mr. Plimsoll has not apprehended them. 


DOWN THE ROAD.’ 


A FULL coach, did you say? I believe you, my boy, 

Not a seat to be had for the wealth of all Troy. 

The box-seat engaged? Yes, it is, Sir, indeed. 

Don’t believe it? Bill, hand him the way-bill to read. 

It was paid for last week for our opening trip— 

Yes! there’s many a slip ’twixt the cup and the lip, 

But she’s bound to turn up, though the rest should all 
fail. 

Good looking? Well, yes, you have hit the right nail. 


It’s a capital team, and they step well together. 

Do you notice the old horse? looks grand in his leather. 

Shouldn’t drive an old hunter! Why not? Where’s the 
pity? 

Here, take up a link in that off-leader. “ Kitty ” 

Pulls a little? Well, yes, Kitty does pull a bit, 

But a rare-looking mare and uncommonly fit ; 

I picked her up cheap ; only tried her last week. 

Who-oa! lass. No, Bill, she goes best on the cheek. 


I hate bitting them sharp, they never run kind ; 

And a puller pulls worse if he’s bothered, I find. 

They will soon settle down, when they’ve gone half-a- 
stage, 

So it’s no use to hit them or get in a rage. 

It’s past the half-hour by the clock, I declare! 

At the quarter we start, so there’s no time to spare. 

Ah! here they all come. Bill! the steps! look alive! 

Good morning, Miss Flo. What a day for our drive! 


Wrap this rug round you well, for the wind’s in the east, 
And you know the old adage about ‘man and beast.” 
Come, time’s nearly up. Are the parcels all ready ? 
Jump up, Harry, we’re waiting. Sit tight there, now 
steady ; 

Let ’em go, lads! We’re off on our journey at last. 
Tune up with the horn. Give that growler a blast, 

Or he'll pull right across us. Ah! that’s made him move. 
These “ four-wheelers ” of coaching don’t seem to approve. 


“ Atra cura post equitem sedet,” they say, 

I for one will be bound that he’s ne’er had a day 

Behind four rattling “ good uns ” who laugh at a load, 

There’s no seat for Black Care when we’re once on the 
road. BAGATELLE. 


SILVER WEDDINGS IN AUSTRIA. 


HE plague originally came from Central Asia, 
cholera from India. Other dire diseases have 
spread from unknown centres far East ; but one of the 
worst, the celebration of anniversaries, is distinctly an 
Austrian complaint. We can, unfortunately, no longer 
call it an exclusively Austrian one. Like the cholera and 
the small-pox, it has already spread far beyond the 
confines of its original home. But while with us it has 
hitherto only appeared sporadically, it is thoroughly 
endemic on the Danube. In England, after a severe 
epidemic of measles or choleraic diarrhoea, there is a 
remarkable immunity from similar illnesses for a few 
years. So, after a terrible fit of Shakespeare tercentenary 
and a virulent attack in the form of the Burns’ celebra- 
tion, we have enjoyed some little repose from one of the 
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greatest evils which flesh is heir to. Not so our faithful 
but singularly unreliable allies, The nations comprising 
the Austrian-Hungarian Empire quarrel with each other 
on every possible subject. The Hungarians detest the 
Germans ; both abhor the Slavs. The first-mentioned 
are staunch advocates of Free Trade; the Austrians 
prefer Protection. The Bohemian Slavs support a 
military aristocracy; the Germans wish to see the trading 
middle-class in power. As to religion, no two men 
appear to pray to their God in the same manner. The 
widest differences on every subject extend throughout 
every grade of life and every separate province, so that 
no single opinion is strongly supported by more than a 
tiny minority of the whole. But on one point, and one 
only, they are all agreed. They all worship abjectly the 
fetish of anniversaries under its various incarnations— 
jubilees, birthdays, namedays, bronze, silver, and golden 
weddings, centenaries, ter-centenaries, semi-centenaries, 
quarter-centenaries—are all equally fish that come into 
the Austrian net ; nor are people in the least particular 
as to the cause of the celebration, the importance 
of the event to be celebrated, or its date. Laurel 
wreaths, congratulatory telegrams, post and visiting 
cards, are showered on the thiftd-class actor on the 
occurrence of the twenty-third anniversary of: his 
first appearance in the character of Guildenstern. 
A purse containing the slender result of small but 
numerous subscriptions, together with the same laurel 
wreaths, telegrams, &c., is presented to the bass voice of 
a church choir on the occasion of his singing for the 
thousandth time in one of Mozart’s masses. A third 
person—say, a poet—is overwhelmed with similar de- 
monstrations of affectionate admiration on the first, 
second, or any other anniversary of his having received 
the red ribbon of the Order of Francis Joseph ; and mer- 
chants, shopkeepers, or even stockbrokers, are treated 
with the same effusive enthusiasm as the day comes 
round on which, seven, ten, or twenty years ago, they 
first commenced business. Nor are anniversaries the 
only occasions for these joyful demonstrations. Any 
excuse is good enough. The opening of a new street is 
made an opportunity for celebrating the virtues of a 
vestryman ; the commencement of a new house suffices 
to carry a householder in triumphant procession. In 
short, hardly a day passes without the papers informing 
the public of some “ joyful occasion ” on which the Herr 
Jubilar, or the “revered Poet,” or the “ venerable Herr 
Professor,” or the “energetic Herr Ritter, Stockjobber,” 
or the “straightforward and much-respected Herr Pedlar,”” 
were greeted with the acclamations of an admiring crowd. 
Of course these affairs are as a rule inexpensive. The 
Austrians are always willing, nay eager, to send congra- 
tulatory telegrams, which in Vienna only cost fivepence, 
or to subscribe to a laurel, not a golden, wreath. They 
also do not mind dining modestly at their own expense 
in honour of their heroes. But the proposal to get up @ 
more substantial testimonial is always received with 
marked coldness ; and it is a generally accepted theory 
that the notion of filthy lucre destroys the spontaneity of 
the enthusiasm. No doubt the prevalence of this mania 
is largely due to selfish motives. Where /udiars are so 
plentiful, and anniversaries are so easily invented, every- 
body joins in the chorus of adulation, because his turn 
may come next; and after he has telegraphed to, called 
on, and otherwise féted ninety-nine heroes, he must as @ 
mere matter of justice himself be telegraphed to, visited 
by deputations, and have wreaths presented to him om 
the hundredth occasion. 
The silver wedding of the Emperor and Empress of 
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Austria has been, by the effusive telegrams which during 
the last week have covered many square miles of paper, 
raised out of the category of ordinary anniversaries. It is 
a capital occasion for the Austrians to indulge in the 
only amusement (save the mark !) on which they are all 
agreed, and has the additional advantage that those who 
have taken an active share in getting up demonstrations 
of loyalty can reckon on being rewarded for their 
activity in a more or less substantial manner. But this 
most recent expression of the disease has no political 
importance whatever. Francis Joseph isa monarch who 
has, during nearly thirty years, occupied the Austrian 
throne without any marked discredit, and without being 
guilty of any of those graver acts of oppression which 
have disfigured the reigns of his neighbours. Brought 
up asa devout Catholic among the most bigoted sur- 
roundings, educated to believe in the Divine right of 
kings, in the absolute Infallibility of the Roman Catholic 
Church, and inthe equally absolute necessity of huge stand- 
ing armies, he has, by the persuasions of able men, been 
sensible enough to modify his actions with the progress 
of the times. His own views are entirely unaltered. 
He, like many of those at his Court, is quite convinced 
that nobles—that is, people boasting of at least sixteen 
quarterings—are made of totally different clay to that of 
which plebeians are formed. His heart is not hard, and 
he therefore listens willingly to every tale of distress 
among his people, and does his best to alleviate it ; but 
woe to anyone, noble or commoner, rich or poor, who 
treads on the toes of his youngest ensign! He believes 
that statesmanship depends on the army alone ; the art 
of reigning is to him comprised in having efficient 
soldiers, and plenty of them. His amusements consist 
in the inspection of regiments and brigades, in manceuv- 
ring large and small forces, and in visiting camps and 
barracks; he is extremely fond of shooting, and 
as an additional relaxation he frequents the opera 
and the ballet. It is absurd to suppose that the 
many peoples of Austro-Hungary have any very 
strong or united feeling of loyalty for this good- 
natured but narrow-minded martinet, or for his hard- 
riding wife. Of course, the army adores him, as it 
should, and the cavalry admires her; but it may safely 
be asserted that the lively share taken by the people in 
the recent festivities is due to their intense love for any 
and every show, their mania for anniversaries, and the 
personal hopes of advancement or other reward which 
prompt many among them. No more serious causes 
are at work, and to raise the “celebration” to a matter of 
political importance is either a great blunder or a wilful 
imposture. 


THE EXAMINER’S LETTER BOX. 


[ We are not responsible for the opinions expressed in the 
letters which appear under this heading. | 
a oe 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE EXAMINER. 

IR,—In the ExaMIneER of the 19th April you ask for 
information as to the offensive and defensive 
strength of the English squadron on the Pacific station, 
and you state that the newly-constructed Russian cor- 
vettes, Kreutzer, Dgigit, and Jemtchong, now there, carry 
ordnance of superior power to any possessed by our ships 
in the China Seas. This is not the fact with respect to 
our squadron in China, while with reference to the Pacific 
I will answer your question thus :—England has on the 
Pacific station the ironclad Tviumph, mounting ten nine- 
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inch rifled guns and four rifled sixty-four pounders of 
sixty-four hundredweight each, the corvettes Ofa/ and 
Turquoise, each having a broadside of seven rifled sixty- 
four pounders, and the sloops Osprey, Pelican, and Pen- 
guin, to. be reinforced by the sloop Gannet, about to 
leave England. Each of these vessels mounts two seven- 
inch M.-L. rifled guns and four sixty-four pounders. 
There is also at Esquimault the gunboat Rocket, mount- 
ing two heavy guns, 

The Russian squadron in the Pacific will in three 
months’ time consist of the frigate General Admiral and 
the corvettes Kreutzer, Degigit, Jemtchong, Maeszinik, and 
Rasbornich ; total, one frigate, five corvettes. But in 
reality the corvettes are not larger in size, and not much 
more heavily armed, than our sloops of the Osprey class. 
They each mount three six-inch B.-L. rifled guns, throw- 
ing a shot weighing ninety-six pounds, and four so-called 
rifled four-pounders, the shot of which weigh twenty-four 
pounds ; are barque-rigged and are copper-bottomed ; 
length, 240 ft. ; breadth, extreme, 30 ft. ; draught of water, 
15% ft.; while the General Admiral, described by you 
as an iron-clad frigate, is in reality a composite ‘vessel 
(iron frame, wooden planking, and coppered), with a 
narrow belt of iron at the water-line, and with the port 
sills and pivot chocks plated only, and mounting four 
eight-inch and two six-inch rifled guns. As she is heavily 
rifled she would be an efficient cruiser. 

You may rely upon the correctness of the information 
I give you, and your readers can draw their own conclu- 
sions from it.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

April 23, 1879. ¥. BS 


TRADE AND FINANCE. 


actin poesia 
THE NEW BANKING BILL. 


T is now generally conceded that the wild alarm 
caused by the failure of the City of Glasgow Bank 

was altogether unnecessary, and that the attacks upon the 
general character of our banking system with which the 
various journals were favoured barely six months ago 


were hardly warranted. No clearer reflection of the pre- . 


sent state of public opinion could be instanced than the 
Bill introduced by the Chancellor of the Exchequer for 
the better regulation of Joint Stock Banks. Remember- 
ing the suggestions for sweeping alterations and stringent 
remedial measures which were rife at the time of general 
uneasiness and apprehension, a Bill embodying radical 
modifications and striking changes might have been 
expected ; but the proposed legislation, though not with- 
out merit, is of the mildest possible character. Nor is 
it likely to give very general satisfaction ; indeed, that 
portion of it affecting the Scotch banks is likely to meet 
with considerable opposition. They are either to be 
banished from the metropolis, or to be compelled to give 
up the faculty of issuing notes, which is their most valu- 
able and lucrative privilege, in case they elect to limit 
the liability of their shareholders. This would seem to 
be a measure savouring somewhat of partisanship in 
respect to the London banks. Three of the largest of 
the Scotch banks are already located in London, and it 
seems hard that they should, practically, be driven across 
the Tweed, and compelled—in case their co-partners, as 
is probable, demand the lessening of their risk—to revert 
to the old and expensive system of doing their business 
threugh agents. The new system of limiting the liability 
of shareholders to twice or thrice the amount of the 
shares is simply a reproduction of the charters under 
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which some of the Indian «nd Colonial banks work “at 
the present time. It appears to be an effective compro- 
mise, and has only ‘the proposed ‘title of “reserved 
liability” against it. Sir Stafford Northcote ‘himself did. 
not appear to be satisfied with this rather mysterious 
formula, and it is to be hoped that some better sugges- 
tion will be forthcoming. It would also be well if the 
announcements of companies adopting this plan should 
be made to contain a statement as to’the exact character 
ef ‘the liability, as, for instance, whether it be “ double” 
or “triple.” We fail to'see why an auditor should not 
be:called upon to investigate the character and value of 


the:assets described in the balance-sheet. It is simply - 


intended to continue the custom of making auditors 
merely supervising book-keepers, and all that will, :as 
formerly, be demanded of them will be:a statement that 
the books of the bank are properly kept. For adequate 
salaries persons not interested in the bank’s current 
working could \be obtained, who could certify to the 
current value of the »securities held,.as well as to the 
standing of the firms on whom the bills in :portfolio. are 
idrawn. In fact, all that is proposed ito ibe done 4s ‘to 
amend—in what manner is, as yet, unknown—he form of 
ithe balance-ssheet to be issued, without «mposing any 
additional certification of the items scepresented ‘by ithe 
figures than is at present obligatory. It is quite in 
accordance with the ibest «advice that the oGovernment 
refrains from appointing the official ;auditors that . are 
clamoured for in some quarters. Without the full details 
of the measure further comment. is useless, but: im its 
present state it appears to attempt “‘¢rapetitrop pea.” 


THE Monrty Marxet.—The upward movement in 
Consols, as well as in all securities of a solid character, 
continues almost without retrogression, and we are likely 
to see the Funds over par—an event which has not oc- 
eurred since the year 1853. In 1852 indeed they touched 
toz. The plethora of money is remarkable, the best 
bills finding takers at one per cent. per annum, and short- 
aated loans 'bemg obtainable «at 3{ per cent. “In France 
wmoney is more than double this price, and ‘we seem likely 
‘to reciprocate the action of ‘the French in'the ‘latter part 
‘ef last year ‘by ‘investing our money ‘on the ‘other’side. 
French Three per Cent. Rentes are about 80, and afford, 
‘we think, fair scope for a rise, of which English investors 
“should take due advantage. This stock is free of income- 
‘tax, and am ‘the present prosperous condition of the coun- 
‘try Should certainly stand higher. ‘The highest pomt it 
‘has ‘touched as yet was 8634, in the year 1845, when | 
‘Consols stood at 100. 

‘RELIGIGN aND Banxrnc.—It ‘is stated that a new 
‘Bank is ‘about’ to be established in London ‘in ‘the 
‘Catholic interest. "The Société’de PUnion ‘Générale and 
‘its “branches fulfil ‘this object as regards the ‘Continent. 
“Et is diffictilt to see, excepting as «a ‘_powerful engine ‘for 
the priesthood, what dbject is served by this combination 
Of finance and sectarian religion, which, ‘be “it remem- 
‘bered, did “not prevent ‘the ‘Catholic Bank of Jacobs 
‘¥rtres-et Comp. from failing in Brussels some few years 
‘sinee. “Money, it might “naturally ‘be ‘thought, is ofno 
‘particular creed. “In-point of fact, tt is in itself’ the prin- 
“cipal article of most people’s fatth. | 

‘Bucar ‘Bounties.—Mr. ‘Ritchie and ‘his ‘supporters. 
“aim at ‘a movement of a ‘retrograde character as regards 
‘Pree Trade ;' but if we are to’ have any more-sugar trade 
“at ‘all, some'such scheme ‘as’he.advocates must be adopted. 
Whether it is worth while:to nurse’ any home inddstry, 
~When foreign Governments, ‘by “aflowing premiums, make 
‘ws ‘purchase the manufactored -article-at.’a ‘Tess cost ‘than| 





ania Mai jnethianeinay-tdaditared is another question. 
Foreign competition has closed forty-five out of the forty- 
seven British refineries during the last’ fifteen years, and 
any legislation would ‘be, apparently, for the benefit of 
the remaiming two. But the danger is in allowing the 
Continental ‘States who maintain the bounty system to 
get the complete command of our market, and having 
secured a practical monopoly, to raise the ‘price aga net 
us, while we would have no other remedy but to rebuild 
‘a neglected industry, a process which would take some 


‘time to be carried into effect. If we impose a tax on 


foreign sugar we make the consumer pay for that which 
will be of advantage merely to our West Indian 
possessions, and it is questionable whether beet-root 
sugar will»not entirely supplant the juice of the cane. 
The more practical plan would be to come to some 
direct -agreement with the nations which work under 
the bounty system, and make it a matter for international, 
‘and not merely local, action. 

AMERICAN Four PER CENT. SYNDICATE.—For the 
first time the Messrs. Rothschild do not form part of the 
present Syndicate which has taken the Four per Cents. 
“frm.” Im spite.of the great success of the emission, 
or rather conversion, this cannot but be looked upon:as 
a somewhat less hopeful sign for the future. 

Greek Loan —The new Greek Loan is at 6 per 
«cent., repayable in forty years’ time, and is based upon 
the hypothecation of the stamp revenue. The issue’ is 
vexpeoted to take place at Paris on ‘the 15th of next 


FINE ARTS, 
——$+@-—— 
‘THE INSTITUTE OF PAINTERS IN WATER- 
COLOUR. 

-E camnot congratulate the Institute of Painters 
in Water-colour upon the exhibition which 
‘was opened ‘to the public on Monday. True, there 
are one or two pictures which would be noticeable 
even in the old Water-colour Society, but the general 
average of the work is by no means a high one; and 
there is‘ more than: one downright daub hung on ‘the 
walls which should never have seen the light at any 
public exhibition in the metropolis. ‘Nothing is gained 
‘by showing bad pictures, save the encouragement ‘of 
incompetence; and as mediocre artists are generally 
vain ‘in an inverse ratio to their ‘talents, they need m0 

stimulus, but rather it would seem stern repression. ° 
We will take first the pictures concerning which (it 
is possible to indulge in what Mr. Swinburne called 
the “noble pleasure of praising.” Here is a vigorous 
figure (10) of Mr. Seymour Lucas, who paints well, but 
who. does not seem to have inventive faculty enough 
to find a title. Mr. Hime, faithful as of old to the 
Downs, ‘paints “An Autumn ‘Evening on the South 
Downs ” (27), a fine sweep of low ‘hills ‘in sun and 
shade of cloud, rendered with conspicious truth. Mr. 
Mogford ‘succeeds in “‘ Walderswill Ferry near South- 
wold” {22), and “Mr. Edwin Hayes, R.H.A., paints “UA 
‘Signal of Distress in ‘the Offing” (42), an mdubitably 
“vigoreus sea-scape, with geod atmosphere and a nataral 
‘sea idbouring under stress of weather. Mr. Falleylove, 
“a-mewoeme;r, paints the eld spinnet, the violm, the car- 
taims, and all the-accessories of “The Forbidden Room” 
468) with much-gkill, but the is not so successful with the 
fittle girl who is standing ireesolutely on the thneshold. 
Mr. ‘Houston, RUS:A., has rendered the tight of eveming 
well in ““Port Madoc”. (77), and ‘Mrs. Elizabeth Mumay 
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contributes a singularly powerful figure (80) of a Bedouin 
warrior in a white burmous, grasping a lance. In “A 
Pook on the Liedr; North Wales ” (gz) Mr. Wimperis has 
deliberately imitated Cox, as he has also done in other 
works exhibited here: “A Pond im Sussex” (104), by 
Mr. Fahey, is too green, but the stagnant water 
and: heavy, over-hanging foliage have some poetry in 
them. There is poetic feeling, too, in “A Midsummer 
Night” (187), by Mr. Poole; R.A.—a shepherd asleep 
near the sea, with sheep in the foreground—though the 
figures are clumsily painted. “Near Pen-y-grid” (pro), 
by Mar: Syer, is 2 clever sketch of water broken among 
boulders. Mr. Walter May is fairly successful, after a 
somewhat conventional fashion, im “ Dutch Coasters off 
Brielle” (148) and “Old Fort Ambleteuse”’ (147), the 
former showing clever treatment of the sea. The best 
pictures in the Gallery, however; are three: figure sub- 
jects. First im order of merit comes “ Bartholomew 
Fain” (132), by Mr. C. Green, which presents very vividly 
the old fair with Richardson’s and Wombwell’s shows, 
Saunders’ cireus, and all sorts of showmen, thimble- 
riggers, acrobats, countrymen, dandies, and ladies of the 
period. The canvas is crowded with figures: admirably 
composed, sound im colour, and wonderfully full of 
character. Very good, too, is “A Requisition” (34), 
by Mr. Andrew Gow—a number of Hussars presenting 
an order for flour to an old miller, who: stands at: the 
bottom of the wooden stairs leading up to his mill in an 
evident quandary. The picture is bright and clever: 


work. A lady sits with her head bowed in shame ona 
sofa, while an indignant lover is turming away from: her 
after a quarrel. The: figure of the cavalier is: better 
painted tham that of the lady, whose drapery looks some 
what granitic in texture, and might be improved.. 

It only remains to undertake a gaoldelivery; and un- 
fortunately the culprits here are: many, though we can 
only name a few. First om the list comes Mr. W. L. 
Thomas, whose “ Switzerland—Going Down to School ” 
($5) is hard, hot, and vulgar. Fearfully and wonderfully 
drawn. and eccentric im eoleur are the works of Mr. 
Bouvier, shown here. Let the reader inspect “Which 
will be Old. Maid?” (16), “Nydia” (20), or “Rose 
Bloom” (142), and he will acknowledge. the justice of 
our strietures. ‘Those fond of real curiosities in the way 
of painting may also inspect “ Crossing the Brook ” (64), 
by Mr. Poole, R.A., and “ Jehu om His Way to Jeareeb” 
(109), by Mi. Corbould, and '“ Fle Dream:Maiden” 
(182), by Eady Lindsay, though to. do the last-named 
artist. justice she has given us avigerousiand well-executed 
head of a young lady in “A Wintry. Morning” (116). 
Mrs. Duffield, we should say, paints flowers and fruits 
with skill, and some of the architectural studies of Mr. 
Hague show careful work. The: Institute has need of 
recruits of more power than the generality of exhibitors 
here, or the show should be 2 private one, for there is 
certainly very little im this gallery to attract’ the: public: 


MUSTFE. 
eens 
SALVAYRBE’S' “STABAT MATER.” 

'T is naturak that Madame Viard-Louis ‘and her able 
lieutenant, Mr. Weist Hill) should’ turn often 
towards France im: searely of ‘the novelties they have se 
sedulously produced at each coneert of the series. France 
is the native country of¢ the fair exrtrepreneuse, and at the 
present moment probably no nation possesses’semamy 
young composers: of ‘talent as dd.our neighbowrs across 





the Chammeh The name of Salvayre has been: frequently 
mentioned lately among these, as the writer of a “ Stabat 
Mater” and an opera that have both been successful ; 
and it was the former work that Madame. Viard-Louis 
decided to produce at her concert of Wednesday last. 
With this “Stabat Mater” M. Salvayre contested the 
Grand Prix de Rome at the Paris Conservatoire in 1875; 
and we quite imagined, from the success. it is said to have 
gained, that we were about to become. acquainted. with. a. 
very fime composition. Unfortunately. it turns. out to be 
nothing of the sort. It is palpably the work of a student,, 
clever, perhaps, but nevertheless one who is by no means 
free from the trammels of an academy... In the ordinary 
way this fact would be sufficient to ward off adverse criti- 
cism, but in this instance the. work comes to us as a 
recognised success, and. we therefore do not hesitate to: 
speak as we find. M. Salvayre was doubtless a talented 
young man to write a “Stabat Mater” so effectively 
scored, and boasting so many features of scholarly merit. 
But originality, which surely goes for something, he can- 
not for a moment be accused of; and what is even 
worse, he seems utterly unable to distinguish between the. 
religious and secular style. Even remembering the wide 
margin allowed by the French ecclesiastical school in 


_ this respect, it can hardly be denied that M. Salvayre has. 
overshot the mark; and his “Stabat Mater,” when it is 
not operatic, is for the greater part commonplace and 
devoid of sacred music. 


| “Sancta Mater ” (a tenor air), and the trio with chorus, 
“False” (238), by Mr. T. D. Linton, is: another dramatic | 


The best numbers are the 


“Virgo, virginum preclara;” but the “ Inflammatus” 
portion. of the latter is much too operatic in style. What- 
ever chance the work stood of gaining favour over here 
was completely destroyed by the. rendering, which. was. 
shockingly bad. The soloists, with one exception, 
were thoroughly unfitted for. their tasks, and. the 
choir sang out of tune from beginning to end, besides 
utterly disregarding their ianos and fortes. Under these 
circumstances it will not seem remarkable if we say that 
Salvayre’s “Stabat Mater” met with a cool, reception, 
and is not likely to be heard soon again. Mr. Weist Hill 
conducted with even more than his wonted energy and 
care, and it need scarcely be. added that his orchestra 
distinguished itself as highly. as it always does. 
Beethoven’s. “A major Symphony,” Hiller’s Concerto.in F 
sharp minor (capitally played by, Madame Viard-Louis), 
and novelties by .H. Stiehl and O.: Prescott, were also; in- 
cluded in the scheme. a , 


ROYAL ITALIAN’ OPERA: 


OMPLETING the early. contingent.of dé&utants, 
Mdle. Turolla came forward in “ Faust? on 
Saturday, and vindicated her. right to quite as much 
considération and. favour as had been. accorded her 
predecessors. With natural gifts of a high order this 
young lady has been bountifully endowed. She unites 
charny of personal appearance with singular beauty of 
voice, and sings in the style of one whose method is 
faultless. Mdlle. Turolla is.not yet. a mistress, of the 
art of vocalisation. Hér. scales are defective, and . her 
shake is anything but what it.should be. On-the other 
fiand she acts well,. and has plenty of. grace where 
with ‘to atone. fdr her present lack of power. This 
may, come Jater on, and meanwhile Madile. Turolla’s 
Marguérite. may. be. characterised as a.performance of 
the utmost promise. On Tuesday she will attempt 
Leonora in “Il Trovatore,” but we. are inclined, to 
believe. that. Ker success in that. part.will not, beso 
great. 3 
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SPECIAL LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 


——>—— 
THEOLOGY. 
St. Paut at ATHENS.* 
HIS little volume deserves more than a passing 
notice, despite its unassuming appearance. While 

by no means accepting all the inferences to be found in 
its pages, we, nevertheless, welcome it as a valuable con- 
tribution to the religious literature of the day. 
_ Here are “Nine Sermons preached at St. Stephen’s 
Church, Westbourne Park,” and they present a worthy 
illustration of what Dr. Farrar, in his introductory preface, 
calls the “ elasticity of the ordinance of preaching” (p. 2). 
It is generally felt that the cultured scepticism on the 
doubts which culture itself, if lacking wise direction, is 
liable to generate, very rarely are, and very rarely can be, 
adequately examined and grappled with in ordinary 
sermons. ‘The mixed congregations of most churches 
containing the poor, the ignorant, the dull, as well as the 
educated and the thoughtful, render this almost im- 
possible, for the momentous spiritual interests of the 
former would be wholly overlooked if the preacher 
attempted only to address himself to the minds of the 
latter. The afternoon congregation at St. Stephen’s, 
Westbourne Park, however, probably, to.adapt itself to 
the mind of the preacher, assumed an exceptional 
character, which presented a fitting field for such learned 
disquisitions, and gave scope to the exercise of that 
vigorous grasp and power of vivid description which 
carry on the mind through the deeply thought-out and 
closely-reasoned arguments now presented to us in this 
volume. 

The author carries one into the very heart of Athens, 
such as it probably was when St. Paul appeared in the 
Agora, and at once meets the objection of those who 
would condemn all culture as antagonistic to faith, 
basing their condemnation on the fact that St. Paul, in 
his own address, and St. Luke in his narrative, makes no 
mention of the associations of culture with which he was 
surrounded, by the vigorous protest: “St. Paul was not 
in conscious sympathy with classic art, or with classic 
philosophy. He could not have been in sympathy with 
them without ceasing to be St. Paul. The home of his 
spirit was not in Athens, or in Rome. His citizenship 
was in heaven, from whence he looked for his Saviour, 
the Lord Jesus Christ.” And yet to show that St. Pau] 
was not really dead to the influence of the scenes in 
which he moved, “We see him, this Hebrew of the 
Hebrews, finding under the forms of Athenian worship a 
hidden faith in the One Lord of Heaven and Earth, 
recognising the unity of all the families of mankind, 
beholding in the blind gropings of these men of Athens 
after the Invisible and the Divine the presence and 
inspiration of the true God.” Then, too, in those 
grandest fruits of Greek philosophy he sees no antago- 
nistic element, but a handmaid service to the purer faith. 

Referring to Macaulay’s sneer (in his Essay on Bacon) 
that such philosophy was “useless, unpractical, and 
Utopian,” our author says, “ A very pitiful and shallow 
sneer this, as it seems to me.” ‘ Stoicism (he adds) was 
the Church militant of Paganism, with its noble army of 


* St. Paul at Athens: Spiritual Christianity in Relation to some 
Aspects of Modern Thought. By CHARLES SHAKSPEARE, B.A. 
(London: C. Kegan Paul and Co.) 
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martyrs, with its saintly lives, and its confessors of truth,” 
Thus he regards the masters of the Academy and the 
Porch as, in their degree, not only indicating an existing 
yearning after higher knowledge, and purer faith, and 
holier life, but as also preparing the way for the more 
ready reception of the knowledge and faith and holiness 
of the Gospel. “ Neither St. Paul nor Zeno has given us 
Science, but both in their own place have helped suffering 
human beings, who had fallen on evil days, to live saintly 
and heroic lives.” (P. 136.) 

Although we cannot follow him when, quoting Goldwin 
Smith, he says, “Greece arose from the dead with the 
New Testament in her hand, and has leavened with her 
culture, her art, her subtle intellectual force, the world 
which the New Testament has created” (p. 26), we can 
gratefully acknowledge that Greece gave to the world 
the language in which the New Testament was able to 
penetrate into its remotest regions ; and to how great an 
extent was that language instrumental in the evangelisa- 
tion of the nations ! 

Nor may we forget how much of the earliest heresies 
of the Church flowed from the philosophy of Greece. 
We would, however, suggest that thinking men and think- 
ing women of the present day whose minds are disturbed 
by doubt, should turn to these pages, to see how, accord- 
ing to our author, “the city and the apostle met—the 
glory of human culture and the enthusiasm of Divine 
faith ;” and in whatever stage of Nescience or phase of 
scientific doubt they may be, it will be interesting for 
them to weigh well the following passage from the last 
sermon, on “ Humanity and God,” with which our own 
remarks may fitly close :— | 


“ Believe that the Universe is not alive but dead—the home 
of no Infinite mind, the garment of no Living God—and fis 
easy enough to believe that consciousness is the mere tempo- 
rary bubble on the eternal surge of things, flashing out for an 
instant on the surface, only to— 

Drop from out this universal frame 

Into that shapeless, scopeless blank abyss, 

That utter nothingness of which it came ! 
Rise to faith in a Living God, such as Prophet and 
Psalmist held, and the dread that the grave cannot praise 
Him—that they who go down into the pit cannot hope for 
His truth—becomes but a perplexity, an enigma, a dark 
shadow on the gladness of religion. Rise higher still, rise to 
Christ, look out through His eyes on a world clothed with 
the loveliness of God ; catch some reflex of His deep God- 
consciousness ; take into heart and into life some portion of 
His trust and love for the Father of All—stand in the shadow 
of His Cross—and then the dawn as of the Easter morning 
is breaking upon the soul, that behind the closed gate of 
Death all this weight of Love, all this consciousness of 
goodness, lives no more ; that the history of the Christ and 
of souls that are Christlike is shattered at last against a 
boundary wall of blank nothingness—this is of all beliefs the 
most unbelievable.” 


WO works lie before us having a striking similarity 
of title, yet presenting wondrously different view 

on the subject supposed to be common to both. 
Catholicity in its Relationship to Protestantism and 
Romanism, by the Rev. F. C. Ewer, S.F.D. (New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons), comprises six ‘* Conferences ” 
on Addresses delivered at Newark, New Jersey. Con- 
sidering the request made to him “by some thirty lay- 
men” to deliver them was only made on the 24th of 
April, and the first was delivered on May rst, that one at 
least must have been written currente calamo, and rapidity, 
not to say haste in composition, is apparent:in all of 
them ; while the high-flown rhetorical style is accounted 
for by the locality in which they were prepared. As an 
example of both these characteristics take the following 

passage :— 

“If you decide that God has still remained, and will to 
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the end of time remain, in a one, undying, ever-fresh, amaz- 
ing, organic, visible, audible, tangible, and recognisable body 
of human matter, known as the Body Mystical of God on 
Earth, out into which His Body Natural has without break 
or fissure expanded, then you are a Catholic.” (P. 35.) 


Passing from this clear, concise definition of Catho- 
licity, let us note what he regards as the hopeful signs of 
its renaissance in the English Church :-—“ Every altar 
candle lighted,” “ every community of brothers or sisters 
organised,” “every early father translated,” “ every 
reversal made from choral matins and plain celebration 
to plain matins and choral celebration,” “ every censer 
swung,” “every altar and church restored and glorified,” 
‘every early Communion celebrated,” “ every confession 
heard,” “every bannered and vestmented procession 
thrown out,” “every cassock and chasuble worn”—in 
fact every external, visible, sensational demonstration is 
with him a sign of revived Catholicity, for which he 
would thank God and take courage. 

Turning from this to the other volume, entitled, 
Chapters on Christian Catholicity, by a CLERGYMAN 
(London : N. Triibner and Co.), a very different picture 
is presented to us ; the English Church is described as “a 
gigantic but now ruinous pile of sacerdotal dogmatism.” 
(P. 9.) Its reformed tenets are “but the secondary 
religious acceptance of that which was at best but com- 
promise.” (P. 10.) He considers the most awful 
verities of the Christian faith, as contained in the Nicene 
Creed, to be represented in “language too bold and 
absolute for the thrilled spirit of an age whose vision by 
Divine Grace peruses through achromatic crystal in 
celestial stereotype the New Apocalypse of Arcturus 
Orion, Pleiades, and the Chambers of the South.” (P. 26.) 
With him there is clearly no difficulty in deciding between 
what he calls “Scholastic and Systematic. Theology, or 
Spiritual and Intellectual Catholicity.” (P. 63.) Could 
contrast be stronger, or more strange? The American 
divine represents catholicity as something expressed only 
in ritual and ceremonial; the English clergyman re- 
gards it as something so wholly and intensely spiritual 
that even a creed (which he puts on a level with 
articles, canons, and homilies) is nothing more than a 
“‘ Medizval Formulary.” Shall we say “Utrum horum 
mavis accipe ?” Most earnestly would we rather say, 
‘‘ Neutrum, si sapias.” 

Gladly do we turn to an instalment of the Cambridge 
Bible for Schools ; the Gospel According to St. Matthew. 
By the Rev. A. Carr. (Rivingtons.) It is concise and 
yet very comprehensive. Its introduction embraces briefly 
every point of controversy, and presents in a lucid manner 
every distinctive feature of this Gospel. Its notes are 
critical and scholarly, and withal written in a devotional 
spirit. It is a book scarcely more valuable to the 
University student, for whom it is primarily designed, 
than for the clergyman’s after use in his study. If each 
succeeding number be edited with equal care and judg- 
ment, the completed series will comprise in itself a body 
of critical theology which ought to have a place in 
every clergyman’s library. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 
Joun LotrHrop MortLey.* 


N Motley we witness not only the true historical 
spirit, but a dramatic force rarely developed in this 

class of intellect. ‘To the qualities of form and propor- 
tion so essential to the historian, he brought something 
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of the enthusiasm and imagination of the poet. It is 
this which gives such warmth and glow to his pictures. 
Past epochs are made to pass before us, and the great 
men who moulded the times to their own mighty pur- 
poses have all the vividness of reality. Mr. Motley’s 
portraits are conceived on a scale of colossal grandeur 
commensurate with the position the originals occupied in 
the world’s history. The author, indeed, in this respect 
may be said to have the colour of Titian and the vigour 
of Rembrandt. In all the portrait galleries of our his- 
torians there are no figures which stand out with greater 
breadth and massiveness than those of William the 
Silent and John of Barneveld. 

Englishmen grew so accustomed to Mr. Motley some 
years before his death that he seems almost to rank as 
one of our own writers, and for this reason the present 
memorial of him will be as warmly welcomed on the cis- 
Atlantic side of the water as in the United States itself. 
It is written by one of the most genial, as well as one of 
the ablest literary spirits of America. Dr. Holmes is as 
popular with us as the man whose memory he so 
eloquently preserves. While executing his present task 
with all due appreciation and affection for the dead, it is 
devoid of that merely fulsome adulation which reflects 
credit neither upon subject nor panegyrist. Here and 
there we come upon generous bursts of enthusiasm when 
the biographer seems to be merged into the poet and the 
friend ; but the object of the monograph is to set in a 
just light the life of a man whose fame needs no plead- 
ing for, seeing that it is already assured. The memoir is 
based upon a biographical sketch. prepared by Dr. 
Holmes at the request of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society ; it professes only to be a mere outline which 
may serve a present need, and be of assistance to some 
future biographer. 

The eminent historian was born at Dorchester, now a 
part of Boston, Massachusetts, on the 15th of April, 
1814. In his youth he was a great reader. His nature 
was most sensitive ; he had a quick sense of honour, and 
a strong reverence for truth. Two at least of these noble 
qualities were destined to have violence done to them at 
a later stage of his history, and by his own countrymen. 
It is not a little singular that one of his earliest teachers 
was Mr. Bancroft, in whose special domain of research 
the young pupil was hereafter to make such successful 
incursion. Motley was one of those youths, like Mack- 
worth-Praed, who develop many gifts, and the richness 
and variety of whose endowments forbid us to predicate 
their exact future. Weexpect something from them, and 
the world’s injudicious flattery not seldom retards the 
manifestation of their genius. It was so in Motley’s 
case. The boy had beauty, precocious intelligence, and 
a great personal charm. He had marvellous quickness 
of apprehension, but no industry, which makes the extra- 
ordinary development of the latter quality in after years 
all the more surprising. At thirteen he entered Harvard 
College, and caused some trouble here by his inattention. 
He made no effort to retain in class the position for 
which his talent fitted him. At this time Shelley was his 
great favourite. In his Sophomore year he kept abreast of 
the prescribed studies, but no more. A tutor discovering 
upon the table in his rooms heaps of novels, Motley 
replied, “ Yes, I am reading historically, and have come 
to the novels of the nineteenth century. Taken in the 
lump they are very hard reading.” A dictum with which 
we and other reviewers can heartily agree. 

The years 1832-33 were spent at the Universities of 
Berlin and Géttingen, and Prince Bismarck, who saw a 
good deal of young Motley at this time, has given a 
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most agreeable and flattering sketch of him, Returning 
to America, our author studied law, and becoming inti- 
mate with Mr. Park Benjamin, married his daughter. 
In 1839 appeared Motley’s first work, a novel, entitled 
“ Morton’s Hope.” Though exhibiting remarkable re- 
sources of mind and scholarship, as a novel it was gene- 
rally regarded as a failure. It now belongs to that 
category of works—including such abler books as the 
late George Henry Lewes’s “ Ranthorpe”—which we look 
back upon with curiosity and interest on account of the 
subsequent fame of their writers in other fields of litera- 
ture. Yet, disappointing as it is, as Dr. Holmes remarks, 
“in no other of Motley’s writings do we get such an 
inside view of his character, with its varied impulses, its 
capricious appetites, its unregulated forces, its impatient 
grasp for all kinds of knowledge,” as in “ Morton’s 
Hope.” As we have been reminded, we do not go to 
the first sketches of Paul Veronese, or the first patterns 
of the Gobelin tapestry, for the purpose of pointing out 
their defects, which are obvious to the merest tyro, but 
because they are the first shoots of powerful and un- 
doubted genius seeking its full expression. Had Motley 
not lived beyond the middle term of life he would never 
have acquired lasting fame. In 1841 he was appointed 
Secretary of Legation to the Russian Mission, and took 
up his abode at St. Petersburg. His residence here, 
owing to a variety of causes, was very brief. In the year 
1844 we find him taking a deep interest in the politics of 
his native land, and in the succeeding year he began to 
devote himself to literature, writing first on Russia, in the 
North American Review. In 1847 he published a very 
able article on Balzac, more keen, searching, and appre- 
ciative than perhaps any other article yet published on 
the eminent French novelist. When we reflect upon the 
universal admiration with which Balzac is now regarded, 
it seems, indeed, strange to remember that he “ made 
twenty assaults upon fame, and had forty books killed 
under him,” before he achieved success. After publish- 
ing another novel, “Merry Mount,” a romance of his 
own colony, Mr. Motley laid his plans for an important 
historical work. As the result of his close studies in 
Europe, which extended over ten years, there was at 
length given to the world in 1856 the “ History of the 
Rise of the Dutch Republic.” It was at once evident 
that a writer had arisen who might hope to be the 
successful rival of Bancroft and Prescott. To every 
lover of progress, and especially to all who speak the 
English tongue, this work possesses peculiar interest. It 
is the record of an immortal episode in the life of a 
race—the story of one of the noblest struggles 
in the annals of the world. In dramatic effect the 
narrative only yields to the soul-thrilling descriptions 
of Mr. Carlyle. Its success was at once wide and com- 
plete. We cannot follow all the details of Dr. Holmes’s 
biography, though one or two facts in Mr. Motley’s life 
still remain to be mentioned. In 1860 appeared the 
first two volumes of the “‘ History of the United Nether. 
lands.” » During and, indeed, long before the Civil War, 
Mr. Motley had longed for the abolition of slavery. In 
1861 he was appointed by Mr. Lincoln Minister to 
Austria, a post which he held for six years. In 1868 
appeared the two concluding volumes of the “ History of 
the Netherlands.” In 1869 he was appointed Minister 
to England. ‘The circumstances of his recall from this 
distinguished post are matter of such recent history that 
we need not now enter into them. Suffice it to state that 
the reader will find in these pages a complete exculpation 
of Mr. Motley. Dr. Holmes has rendered a signal service 


to the memory of his friend by relating the details of this | 
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passage in Mr. Motley’s career with clearness and 
succinctness, It was the historian’s misfortune to be 
subject to the control of men who neyer understood him, 
The ways of diplomacy too often resemble those of the 
“* Heathen Chinee,” As the final result of Mr. Motley’s 
arduous historical researches, there appeared in 1874 the 
“Life of John of Barneveld,” a noble ending to the 
story of the struggles for independence of the United 
Provinces. Mr. Motley’s wife, to whom he was devotedly 
attached, died on the last day of 1874, and three years 
later the historian himself followed her to the grave. 

Mr. Motley, as Dean Stanley remarked of him, was 
not only a high-spirited patriot, the faithful friend of 
England’s best and purest spirits, and a brilliant and 
indefatigable historian, but one of the brightest lights of 
the Western Hemisphere. His name is bracketed with 
the few great writers who have sown the seeds of a 
native American literature. With such an origin the 
ultimate growth cannot but be noble. We welcome this 
tribute to the man and the historian, and doubt not it 
will enjoy—as it deserves to do—a wide popularity, 


Tue Lire or J. M. W. Turner, R.A.* 


LL who have read Mr. Hamerton’s charming book 
on some “Modern Frenchmen” will welcome 
with pleasure the advent of another work from his pen, 
Yet it does not seem as if the “Life of Turner ” had 
been quite such a labour of love as, for instance, the 
biographies of Frangois Rude and Henri Regnault. Still, 
perhaps, to the reading public it is an advantage that 
Mr. Hamerton has not placed his hero on a pedestal to 
be worshipped, but has written a fair and dispassionate 
account of him as a man and a painter. The main facts 
of Turner’s life are too well known to need recapitulation, 
Of humble origin (his father was a barber), and with no 
romantic surroundings, he yet managed, by his own 
industry and the force of his genius, to place his foot on 
the first rung of the ladder to fame at a very early age, 
He was only twelve years old when his first picture was 
exhibited at the Royal Academy. After that the road 
to success lay before him. , 

The one stumbling-block to unqualified admiration of 
Turner’s pictures is their unreality—one might almost 
say their want of veracity. Mr. Hamerton does. not 
seek to gloss over this fact, but meets the difficulty 
frankly. Turner, he says, must not be judged as a 
realistic painter. Imagination was his predominant 
quality—indeed, the keynote of his genius, He could 
not draw a thing as it was, but he drew it as it appeared 
to him, He was only untrue in this, that his imagina- 
tion, unconsciously, altered and coloured all he saw, 
Therefore when untrue to Nature, he was most true to 
himself; and, on all he did, he stamped the impress of — 
his great and original genius, Turner’s pictures may, in 


fact, be looked upon as the fiction of painting, and we ~ 4 


admire them as we would a fine piece of fiction in litera- 
ture. Having once accepted this fact, we may indulge 
with a clear conscience in the pleasure to be derived 
from Turner’s grand conceptions and magnificent 
colouring. But, while doing ample justice to Turner as 
a colourist, Mr. Hamerton does not place him on the 
pinnacle assigned to him by Mr. Ruskin. He does 
justice, also, to the painter as a man, and records several 
instances of his delicate generosity and goodness, which 
go far to prove that, though not born a gentleman in the 
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ordinary, acceptation of the word, he had that true 
nobility of heart which (to quote Mr, Hamerton’s own 
words) is as much above ordinary gentlemanlihood as 
poetry is above mere versification. 

If Turner’s paintings are magnificent fictions, Mr, 
Hamerton’s writings may be accepted as truth. Whatso- 
eyer be the subject he touches, he treats it in a fresh and 
original manner, We rise from reading one of his books 
not only with the pleasant sensation of new lights, but 
also with the conviction that he is thoroughly in earnest 
in all he writes, and that Truth, in Nature and in Art, is 
to him the perfection of all beauty. The charm of the 
work before us is greatly enhanced by Monsieur Brunet- 
Debaines’s delightful etchings afteg sketches by Turner. 


_— ---—--— 


Two CLERICAL BIOGRAPHIES.* 


WE have before us two works of ecclesiastical biography of 
considerable social interest. They evidence strongly marked 
and very diverse characters, and are illustrative of typés of 
mind and ranges of circumstances of a picturesque and con- 
trasted kind bound together by the clerical element. There 
is a vigoraus individuality about the character of each clergy- 
man which cames out in strong relief. The late Dean Hook 
was a man who attained to considerable eminence in the 
Church, in literature, and in society. His burly form, his 
rich deep voice, his ringing laugh, his almost Johnsonian 
manner, were familiar to a very wide circle of contemporaries. 
In several directions Dean Hook attained to considerable 
distinction, but we dre afraid that his fame is likely to prove 
evanescent. We have many interesting letters which show 
that he was really a social power in his way. We are not 
quite sure of the propriety of publishing some of these letters, 
but they impart considerable raciness and interest to the 
eulogistic biography. When his friends Mr, Gladstone and 
Lord Hatherley came into power, Hook might have had the 
choice of any ecclesiastical preferment in their gift ; Mr. 
Gladstone at any vacancy would have given him a better 
deanery or a bishopric. But at this time he had grown too 
old to leave the calm seclusion of Chichester. This was the 
more disinterested, as he felt something of the res angusta 
domi, Chichester is but a poor deanery, and as the cathedral 
tower had fallen down, it became the duty of the Dean to 
subscribe largely to its renewal, and he had calls enough 
besides. It is affecting to find the old man asking a friend 
if he could be put in the way of any “literary 
job.” One huge such “literary job” he undertook in the 
“Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury.” Many of his 
friends pronounced this to be a grand historical work. But 
the honest old man knew better. He pronounced it a 
failure. To some extent it was so. Hook had not the 
habits of literary research and impartial judgment that are 
necessary for a true historian—above all, an ecclesiastical 
historian,. His mind, though independent, worked in one 
groove ; his sympathies, though profound, were narrow, 
Yet the “ Lives,” which extended through many volumes, 
will always be useful as books of reference and are not 
likely to be superseded by any similar work. 

The charm of the biography, which Mr. Stephens has 
very fairly put together, lies in the exhibition of the thorough 
carnestness and intense vitality which belonged to Hook, 
His boyish days were full of oddity and promise. It was a 
kind of character which might well find a place in romances 
of school life, combined with a strong religious vein, the 
continuity of which was never broken. His letter, written at 
the age of fifteen, describing his ideas of future life, is a 
perfect gem in its way. It must be said also that he realised 
whatever was best in his dream. Where Hook earned his 
fame and did his best work was at Leeds during the many 
years that he was Vicar. He tried to carry out in the parish 
ife of a huge manufacturing town the system which Newman, 
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Pusey, and Keble had inculcated in the cloisters of Oxford. 
He did so with an immense degree of success. The severe 
clerical type of character was tempered by a wit and 
geniality which exactly suited the Yorkshire people. His 
famous sermon, “Hear the Church,” has probably passed 
through more editions than any other sermon in the English 
language, not excepting Sacheverel’s political discourse. He 
distinctly set the Ritualists the example of preferring “ their 
mother, the Church,” to “ their father, the Bishop.” Various 
of the Leeds clergy went over to the Church of Rome. 
Hook was utterly unable to see that this might be the logical 
result of his “ Catholic” system. Hook was an Anglican of 
the Anglicans. The Church of England as by law estab- 
lished was the only Church he could recognise. He held 
both Rome and Geneva in good healthy abhorrence. “ As 
for Dissenters,” he said, “I literally know nothing about 
them.” He once heard Dr. Chalmers, but passed on him 
the severe, unjust opinion that he spoke “more for effect 
than utility—to produce admiration for himself rather than 
to afford edification for others.” “God be thanked,” he 
exclaimed, “that I have not in my veins one drop of the 
blood of John Knox! If I had, I would draw it from my 
body at the risk of my life.” Certainly a man of such pre- 
judices and intolerance was morally incapacitated for being 
a great historian. But he was a man of singularly homo- 
geneous life. He subordinated his whole energetic nature 
to the intellectual and ecclesiastical aims which he distinctly 
proposed to himself—a good man with some of the elements 
of a great man. 

The record of such a life as that of the Rev. John Russell 
is highly curious and interesting, if not highly edifying. Mr. 
Russell is a clergyman still living at the advanced age of 
eighty. The biography of a country clergyman, in his own 
life-time, is necessarily a literary curiosity ; but the life could 
not have been written without Mr. Russell’s own help. To 
the precisians of all theological schools this clerical 
biography must appear very, very unclerical. But he seems t 
have been a God-fearing man, who has done his duty accord- 
ing to his lights, and is probably respected not the less but 
the more by his simple-hearted parishioners, because “ Passon 
Rissel” isthe best judge of a puppy, and the most daring rider 
on horseback in all the western country. Mr. Russell is a 
born sportsman, a “mighty hunter before the Lord.” It has 
always been his ruling passion; it has been the same at 
school, at college, and during the fifty or sixty years of his 
clerical life, in defiance of the ascetic opinion of his nejghbour- 
hood, and the admonition of his bishop. Mr. Russell himself 
tells us how he preached an Assize sermon, and Judges Lush 
and Pigott—popularly supposed to have been at this time 
the two most religious-minded judges on the bench—praised 
the “ discoorse.” 

The fact is that this clergyman’s character is a thoroughly 
genuine one. It is a kind of career which will not bear 
much repetition, and any clergyman and anyone who 
attempted to play the same 7d/e would be a comparative or 
superlative failure, We clearly see that Mr. Russell has a 
thorough innate love of nature. He has also an intense 
enjoyment of physical effort. He walked three thousand 
miles by lonely Devonshire streams in order to trace the 
otter to its lair, though the natives resolutely denied its 
existence. He hunted a vast stretch of the western land, 
beyond Exmoor in Devon, beyond Brown Willy in Cornwall. 
He rode fifty miles at night, after.a day’s work, to see his 
lady-love at Bath, We must express our regret that the 
writer of this book has not shown a greater amount of literary 
skill in dealing with some very promising materials, There 
is a great deal of picturesque life peculiar to Devonshire 
alone, and which in Devonshire is fast dying out. Besides 
"Jack Russell,” there were at least two other Reverend 
Jacks, whose lives would not be of inferior interest to his 
own. Many a local tradition speaks of them ; but we have 
only one or two of the Rev, John Froyde. We do not for 
a moment wish to say anything disparaging of Mr. Russell, 
but we cannot help feeling that if a man of his superior 
energies and resources had addressed himself to the serious 
work of the Church, he might have risen to a higher fame 
than that of always riding straight to hounds. It is a proof 
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of the comprehensiveness both of the social and ecclesiastical 
life of the Church of England, that such clergymen as Dean 
Hook and Mr. Russell find their natural place within its 
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CONSTANTINOPLE.* 

THOUGH likely to be a seasonable volume for a long time to 
come, Messrs. Brodribb and Besant’s admirably-compiled 
history of Stamboul would have been more welcome a year 
ago, when the fate of the city seemed to hang in the balance. 
Still, it is a pleasant recapitulation of old facts, told in clear 
and often graphic language, and divested as the narrative is 
of the prolixities of Gibbon, from whose ponderous volumes 
its materials are chiefly drawn, without losing anything in 
accuracy, it cannot fail to be welcome to those to whom a 
great book is a great evil. So far as we have examined the 
chief chapters, nothing of material importance is omitted, and 
the data supplied have been carefully collated with such 
standard authorities as Gibbon, Finlay, and Le Beau. The 
introduction is indeed taken verbatim from Gibbon ; but at 
the same time it is only fair to say that, for some portions of 
the work—the sieges of the city, for example by Philip and 
Severus and the final siege by the Turks—the original 
sources have been consulted. Some of the chapters—that, 
for instance, narrating the transactions between the crusaders 
of Thibaut III. and Dandolo, the Doge of Venice, and the final 
capture of Constantinople, and its possession by the Latins— 
are, in our opinion, as graphic as anything which has ever 
been written on the wonderful City of the Bosphorus. The 
present volume only carries up the history of the Sultan’s 
capital to the time when his fathers came into possession of 
it. But we trust that another volume bringing the tale up to 
our own day may soon appear from the same workmanlike 
hands, 


¥ PHILOSOPHY. 


GENERAL SKETCH OF THE History OF PANTHEISM.T 


HE author of this history of Pantheism makes it 

the distinguishing mark of Pantheism, as a religion, 

that “even in its crudest forms it never personifies its 
god, or the objects of Nature.” | We are very sorry 
to have to differ from so evidently enthusiastic and devout 
a Pantheist ; yet we are afraid we must declare, in direct 
contradiction to this assertion, that Pantheism has never 
hesitated to personify her god; nay, to clothe him in an 
ever varying personality ; and that she claims it as one of 
her essential characteristics that she may be polytheistic 
if she so pleases, and bow down to anything in heaven 
above, or in the earth beneath, or in the waters under 
the earth, and yet keep herself pure and unspotted from 
idolatry. “In writing of Monotheism,” says our 
author, “ we should naturally and rightly count the Jews 
amongst those who are Monotheists. Yet there were 
times when the Jews could fall down and worship the 
golden calf; when they became idolaters they ceased to 
be Monotheists. And so with Hinduism and other 
religions I have classed as Pantheistic.” It is the justice 
of this comparison which we dispute ; no doubt, when 

the Jews worshipped the golden calf they ceased, for the 

time being, to be Monotheists. ‘They were false to their 

god. But how should the Pantheist be false to his god ? 

and worshipping where and what he will, whom else but 

God can he worship? This is made sufficiently evident 

by a text from the Veda quoted a little later on by our 

author himself: ‘“‘ They cali Him Indra, Mitra, Varuna, 

Agni; then He is the beautiful-winged heavenly Garut- 
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mat, that which is One the wise call in different manners,” 


And again, “Wise poets make the beautiful-winged, — 


though He is One, manifold by words.” Pantheism, then, 
has two aspects. In its most mystical and enthusiastic 
moments it loses the universe, as it were, in God ; again, 
in its more practical, though, perhaps, not less religious 
moods, it finds God in the universe, not necessarily more 
in “the interminable wilderness of worlds, at whose 
immensity even soaring fancy sfaggers,” than in “the 
lightest leaf that quivers to the passing breeze.” Hence, 
then, our author appears to us to deal less than justice to 
the Brahminism of a later time than the Vedic period. 
It is quite true that “ idolatries, incarnations, and legends” 
soon come as an aftérgrowth upon the first pure and 
simple faith; but they are mere accidents, which 
do not choke the essential principle; and the enlightened 
Brahmin is a true Pantheist to this day, for whom 
Brahm is still the One Existence: as the Yagur-Veda 
says, ‘That Immortal Being, who is the one existing 
various Abode.” The same observation applies to 
Greek Polytheism, upon which our author is even more 
severe. Asa student of Max Miiller he ought to know 
that Zeus (Dyaus) is quite as much the sky as the Sans- 
krit Ushas is the dawn ; and when Zeus is addressed as 
the Universal Deity it is only in the same way that Indra, 
Agni, or Yama in Hindoo poetry are indifferently made 
to represent in turns the One Supreme God. No one 
could identify the very badly conductel Lord of Olympus 
—who, as our virtuously indignant Lempriere expresses 
it, “ had often recourse to violence and blows to stop the 
complaints of his justly outraged spouse ”—with the Zeus 
spoken of in the solemn Hymn: “Let us begin with 
Zeus. That name should never be forgotten, for all is 
full of Zeus—all ways, public places, and all harbours, as 
well as all seas. He is present always, everywhere. All 


we who breathe do not breathe without Zeus, for we are 


all His offspring.” 

It is, unhappily, a necessity of Nature that a Sky-god 
personified should appear as leaving a good deal to be 
desired upon the side of morality. Indra, readers of 
Indian poetry will remember, had also that highly repre- 
hensible trick of assuming various disguises, so as to win 
the favour of fair maidens, and, alas! of matrons also. 
Of him, as of his Greek counterpart, we are afraid we 
must admit, in the words again of our beloved Lempriere, 
that “his children were numerous, as were also his 
mistresses.” We may sum the matter up in the words of 
an able critic :—‘‘The powers of Nature personified, 
that is Greek Polytheism; Nature in its infinitude 
embracing the whole assemblage of being in which mind 
is pre-eminently manifest, that is Greek Pantheism.” 

Our author commences his “ History of Pantheism,” 
as in duty bound, by a brief sketch of Indian religion and 
Indian philosophy. We cannot say, however, that—using 
for the most part such well-known books of reference as 
Professor Max Miiller’s “Chips from a German Work- 
shop,” and Colebrooke’s “ Miscellaneous Essays ”—he 
seems to us to have made the best use of these mate- 
rials. This is the more to be regretted because the other- 
wise admirable “ Biographical History of Philosophy” of 
Mr. Lewes does not enter upon the subject of Oriental 
philosophy. And this is not so astonishing as at first 
sight it may appear. At the time when Mr. Lewes first 
brought out his history, Indian philosophy was more of 
less the reserved field of scholars, and might thus be 
fairly omitted from a popular workgof the sort ; but at the 
present day even an introductory study of philosophy 
must include some knowledge of those Eastern sages, 
poets, and prophets who, at a period when Europe was 
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sunk in barbarism, had already anticipated all the specu- 
lations and metaphysical theories which were to reappear 
under a new guise in the West. We are afraid’ that the 
uninitiated reader will not carry away a very clear idea 
of the “ Various Hindu Philosophies” from the confused 
chapter under this heading—a disconnected mass of 
extracts collected, as it would seem, almost haphazard 
from Colebrooke’s Essays, and where such utterly distinct 
subjects as Buddha’s renunciation of the world, and the 
atomic theory of Kanada, are brought into immediate 
juxtaposition. 

Leaving India, our author turns at once to Greek 
philosophy, without giving us any of those flowers from 
the Persian garden, where mystical Pantheism is in the 
star-penetrated atmosphere. 

There remains very little to be said about the present 
work, inasmuch as henceforth the writer follows closely in 
the steps of Mr. Lewes (somewhat too closely we may say) 
in reviewing the Greek schools and the Neo-Platonist 
mysticism, and takes Dr. Draper for guide when he finds 
himself amongst more modern Pantheistic schools. The 
volume closes with an interesting sketch of Vanini, who 
is less known to students of philosophy than his fellow- 
martyr, Giordano Bruno. No doubt the present sketch 
of various Pantheistic schools will be useful as an intro- 
ductory chapter to the study of a great subject. We 
cannot but feel, however, that the work might have been 
much better done. Copious extracts from such widely 
read and eminently readable authors as G. H. Lewes, 
Colebrooke, Professor Max Miiller, and Dr. Draper, are, 
it seems to us, somewhat out of place in what professes 
to be an historical summary of a subject which these 
popular writers, whose works are accessible to all, have 
treated in detail. From such extracts, indeed, it would 
be quite possible to compose a most instructive chapter 
upon Pantheism ; but the author of this “Sketch ” would 
appear to have presented his readers with his notes in 
their crude form. He gives the reader, indeed, straw ; 
but he leaves him to make his own bricks and do his own 
building. When, as in this case, the straw lies so near 
to hand, the reader might without gross ingratitude be 
tempted to say, that he ,could have found it for himself. 
Nevertheless both the tone and style of the introductory 
chapter lead us to believe that the writer is not intention- 
ally a mere book-maker, and that he might easily produce 
a second volume to follow this one, more valuable than 
its predecessor, by the simple exercise of a gift which, if 
it is not genius, can do duty for it excellently well, viz., 
“ the infinite capacity of taking trouble,” 





THE PaTHOLOGy oF Minp.* 


R. MAUDSLEY stands almost alone among 
English scientific writers in his command of a 

pure and graceful literary style. He possesses as much 
eloquence as Professor Tyndall, with less of gushing 
Hibernian fervour ; and he is more self-restrained than 
even Professor Huxley, who may fairly claim to rank at 
the head of living authors for his rare combination of 
literary and scientific attainments. But there is some- 
thing singularly attractive in Dr. Maudsley’s easy 
writing, which makes his books pleasanter reading than 
even those of our great biologist. The thoughts are ex- 
pressed in such pellucid language, the difficulties are 
smoothed over by such clever illustrations, that we lay 
down the volume with positive surprise to find that so 
big a book should be so readily digested. Every para- 


* The Pathology of Mind, By H. Maupstay, M.D, (Mac- 
millan and Co, 1879.) 





graph is rounded by some ingenious metaphor; every 
hard point is elucidated by some homely parallel ; and in 
the end we begin to think that nervous physiology is after 
all a very simple and pleasant study. It is only on look- 
ing back over the ground which the author has made so 
smooth for us that we realise what a deep and valuable 
addition has been made to our previous stock of know- 
ledge. 

The present issue is really a third edition of the con- 
cluding part in Dr. Maudsley’s earlier work, “The 
Physiology and Pathology of Mind.” But so much new 
matter has been incorporated with the original book, and 
the whole has been so thoroughly re-written, that it forms 
substantially a fresh volume. Working upon the basis of 
general principles laid down in his previous treatise on 
“The Physiology of Mind” (which similarly reproduced 
the former half of his original edition), Dr. Maudsley 
here discourses of insanity and other morbid states of 
the mental organs as the pathological or morbid develop- 
ment of mental physiology. Healthy brains acting 
healthily produce the normal state of thought and feeling 
which we know as sane; unhealthy brains acting un- 
healthily produce the disordered state of thought and 
feeling which we know as insane. This is, in brief, the 
text expounded in the able work before us, Madness is 
not an unaccountable monstrosity which somehow lodges 
itself in the human mind and takes possession of all the 
faculties ; it is simply the improper or diseased activity of 
the central nervous organs, whose ordinary activity is 
seen in all healthy minds and actions. And as every 
function may be much or little disordered, madness 
varies from the merest emotional peculiarity or intellectual 
hallucination to the most frantic mania or the most help- 
less imbecility. It would be as impossible to draw a 
definite hard-and-fast line between the sane and the 
insane, as it would be to separate men who are well from 
men who are more or less ill. 

The author begins by examining certain forms of 
thought and feeling which, though comparatively 
common, have somewhat the same general character 
as madness. First of all, he shows how strong is the 
resemblance between dreams and insanity, a resem- 
blance carried to the extreme limit in the case of 
somnambulists, whose unconscious acts differ hardly at 


all from those of the insane. Next, he notices sundry © 


strange vagaries of the imagination which display 
themselves under mesmeric influence. Dr. Maudsley 
wisely refrains from utterly discrediting the reality of 
mesmerism. While he allows that it contains a large 
element of wilful deception, he shows sufficient reason 
for believing in many of the phenomena, not as indica- 
tions of “odylic force” or any other mystic energy, 
but merely as disordered nervous states. From these less 
serious and organic mental aberrations, he passes on to 
the study of insanity proper in all its various manifesta- 
tions. The first question which occurs is that of the 
cause of madness, and this Dr. Maudsley refers mainly 
to constitutional tendencies, inherited or personal. Why 
is it, he asks, that one man loses his reason under the 
strain of some domestic affliction or pecuniary disaster, 
while another man endures the blow with comparative 
firmness? Probably because the temperament in the 
two cases differs. ‘The insane tendency may be directly 
inherited from insane ancestors, or it may be merely 
indirectly inherited from ancestors in whom a general 
nervous deterioration had begun to be setup. Again, 
the predisposition may be caused by the conditions of 
life in the individual himself, or, if it existed previously, 
it may be strengthened by his imprudence or his selfish- 
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hess. On the other hand, even where the insane tempera- 
ment is inherited, it may be prevented from ever 
developing into actual madness by healthy mental and 
moral association, and by the systematic avoidance of 
danger in excess or morbid isolation, Finally, although 
the predisposition to madness exists in any particular 
case, yet there will probably be some special cause, or 
rather some last straw, which upsets the unstable mental 
balance in each instanee, and so forms in common belief 
the reason why the person has gone mad. 

The second half of Dr. Maudsley’s work is concerned 
with the description of the chief symptoms of insanity, 
and with the grouping of cases into such indefinite 
classes as the nature of the malady admits. A few pages 
are also devoted to the anatomy of the diseased brain 
and the treatment of the insane. But this latter half, 
being of more purely technical interest, daes not contain 
so much food for general readers as the earlier portion. 
Nevertheless; the ‘Pathology of Mind” is thoroughly 
well worth reading from beginning to end. Indeed, it is 
a pity that the necessities of the subject should have 
compelled the bestowal of so unpromising a title upon so 
interesting a book. Of course no other name would have 
described its purport and contents equally well; but its 
mere sound will certainly deter many readers from taking 
up the volume, who might yet enjoy it thoroughly if it 
were put before them under a less technical guise. Dr. 
Maudsley has silvered his pill so cunningly, and has 
hidden it in sweetmeats so cleverly, that even thase who 
dislike the ordinary scientific bolus in any shape may 
swallow this without fear of harm. On the other hand, 
it must not be supposed that the book is simply popular 
in the ordinary sense ; for it contains more sound science 
and more real appreciation of psychological facts than 
ninety-nine per cent. of drier scientific treatises, The 
author does not love an unnecessary display ef long 
medical or metaphysical terms; but he manages to say 
well in plain English many luminous truths, where too 
many of his confréres are content to hide their ignorance 
under high-sounding but often meaningless phrases, 


CURRENT PHILosopHy.* 


ONE of the beoks mentioned below reach even 
td second-rate philesophie importance, but taken 
togethet they have a value, as indicating the directions 
in which English thought is nowadays advancing, We 
are how beginning to s¢e the results of the continuous 
strife of thought which has been raging for the last 
twénty years, since the first onslaught began with the 
_ appearance of the “ Origin of Speeies.” 

We dll know the three stagés which a new doctrine 
goes through before it is added to the world’s wealth 
of wisdom: at first, “It is not true;” then, “It is not 
new ;” lastly, “We always thought se.” Evolution is 
just emerging from the second stage: Zeller has been 
lecturing on somé Gretian predecessors of Darwin, 
Dietetici has been showing that Darwinism (?) was 
rife in Islam of the tenth century; and the books before 
us give some indication of the mode in which the 
third stage of complete assimilation will be reached 
They all give in their adherence to evolutionist views, 
but they are equally unanimous in repudiating the ex- 


* 1, Afodern Realism Examined, By the late PROFESSOR 


Werperr. (Macmillan.)\—2. The Metaphysics of Fohn Stuart Miil, 
By W. L. Courtney, M.A. (C. Kegan Paul,)+-3. Scientific Ma- 
terialiam, By §. Bit inc, Barrister-at-Law, (Bickers and Sun.) 
—4. Habit and Intelligence. Second Edition. By J. J. MurpHry. 
(Mactnillan.)—§, Chapters in the Art of Thinking, “ By the late 
JAMES HINTON, (C, Kegan Paul.) 


treme positions of the more advanced evolutionists, 
They are, a batch of utterances from the Centre of 
contemporary thought, repelling the insintation of con. 
nection with the revolutionary principles of the Extreme 
Left, represented in the main by Messrs. ‘Tyndall and 
Huxley. | 

First we have the late Professor Herbert’s careful 
analysis of the claims of modern science to teach us what 
things are “in and for themselves,” as the Germans say, 
With sound common-sense he proves to Professor Huxley 
that, on his own showing, that eminent biologist does 
not exist, and to Professor Tyndall that he has no reason 
for not believing in spirit-rappings of miracles. Sensations 
and their groupings are the only objects that science can 
know ; for the realities underlying them we must have 
resort to metaphysics. ‘The metaphysical food offered to 
us by the Professor scarcely suits modern digestions: we 
can no longer stomach the old beliefs—at least, when 
supported by the old reasons, such as our author gives, 
But his negative conclusion that we must turn to ‘meta. 
physies again for the explanation of existence which 
physics fails to give is certainly a sign of the times. It 
is no daring prophecy to ptedict that the next quarter of 
a century will be characterised in English speculation by 
an outburst of metaphysical activity. 

Professor Herbert strikes at the branches. Mf, 
Courtney lays his axe at the root of the parent tree. 
Ayowedly or unconsciously, Professors Tyndall and 
Huxley found their philosophic utterances on the 
unmetaphysical metaphysics of John Stuart Mill. Mf. 
Courtney conjures up the spirit of Hegel from the vast 
deep to wage internecine warfare with the ghost of Mill. 
The “yvasty deep,” in this instance, is represented by 
Professor Green’s introduction to Hume—the firiest piece 
of metaphysical writing that has been written in England 
since Hume himself. | | : 

The Hegelians seem bent on clearing the way before 
advaneing to the front themselves. e pi 
field is strewn with the corpses of Locke, Berkeley, Hume, 
Spencer, and Lewes—done to death by Profess 
Green—whiile Professor Caird has inflicted mortal wounds 
on Descartes, Spinoza, Malebranche, Liebnitz, and Re 
Sir William Hamilton died years ago under the finishin, 
stroke of Mr, Hutcheson Stirling, and Mr. Cotirtney rot 
adds Mill to the list of killed and wounded—or, perhaps, 
in the last case we had better change our Hhiétaphor. We 
have in the book before us a diagriosis of the disease of 
which the philosopher’s reputation died, rather than Hy 
uncivilised attempt to mutilate the body of the dea 
Nothing is more remarkable in recent English thought 
than the sudden collapse of Mill's ififluence. It had 
been slowly undermined by thé evolutionism of Mr. 
Herbert Spencer, and fell under the self-inflicted blow of 


the “ Autobiography” and “ Three Essays,” which showed — 


the uttet inadequacy of Mill’s phenomenalism, Mr. 
Courtney clearly and impressively shows this to be due 
to the transitidnal character of Mill’s thought, standing: 
between Hume and Mr, Herbert Spencer. We ean 
recommend this analysis as a very thorough piece of 
work, couched in language not needlessly technical, and 
setving well as an introduction to the arcana of 
Hegelianism. 
Mr. Billing appears on the scene of action as a sharp- 
shooter from “ the dusty purlieus of the law.” His huge 
pamphlet (it has not enough consistence to be called a 
book) is the outcome of a large amount of ill-digested 
reading in the so-called * scientific” philosophy of the 
day. ‘The speeches of Heckel, Nigeli, and. Virchow 
(delivered at Munich and reported in JVature) seem to 
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form the staple of Mr. Billing’s farrago. Taking 
into consideration the fact that dogmatic assertion of 
inconsistent positions is not the best qualification for a 
hearing on the high themes of philosophy, we venture to 
recommend Mr, Billing to confine his attention for the 
future to his legal studies, which offer him the prospect 
of profit if not of reputation. Such books as his are at 
best only of value as straws to show the direction of the 
currents of thought. That he utters an indignant if in- 
effectual protest against current materialism is his only 
claim to be included in “ Current Philosophy.” 

The second edition of Mr. Murphy’s “Habit an 
Intelligence” shows no alteration in the author’s views, 
though ‘it displays a desirable condensation of their ex- 
position, He gives a useful summary of Mr. Darwin's 
theories, chiefly extracted from Mr. Darwin’s own works. 
To this he adds an interpretation of the facts more in 
consonance with orthodoxy than is usual with evolu- 
tionists. Herein he seems to us significant of coming 
thought : if the adherents of Evolution think they are 
going to revolutionise religious belief they are hugely mis- 
taken as to their right function as heretics, At best 
they will only renovate the old theology; miracles will 
probably be dropped out of sight, like witchcraft has, (if 
Spiritualism be not its “survival”), and the conception 
of Deity and its relation to the world will be somewhat 
modified. Theologians will pass to the third stage of 
assimilation, and prove that they “ had always thoughtso” 
by showing evolution to exist in Genesis and the Apoca- 
lypse, in Augustine and Thomas Aquinas, 

We have reserved Mr. Hinton’s posthumous 
* Remains” for out donne bouche. All that he writes 
has that personal tone, constructive rather than original, 
which gives his books their “dynamic quality.” His 
‘thought bears everywhere trace of his biological studies, 
and it is in the sphere of biology that evolution has won 
its most distinctive triumphs. Thus we find in him the 
nearest approach to that renovation of the old belief 
which was referred to as the future phase of orthodoxy. 
An ardent Christian, Mr. Hinton yet carried to their ex- 
treme the main principles of evolution, rising to the con- 
ception of Nature as a living reality instead of a dead 
abstraction. He looked upon it as “der Gottheit leben- 
diges Kleid.” To the scholastic maxim, “Nihil in 
intellectu quod not fuerit in sensibus,” he added the 
clause “aut in affectibus,” and thus added emotion as a 
source of knowledge, another advance on contemporary 
thought, which represents some of the deepest convictions 
of the age. From the conflicting claims of rival systems 
men afe seeking for refuge in the emotions of art and 
literature. “The day does not seem far distant when the 
emotions of conduct will be better disciplined in the new 
Weltanschauung of evolution. 

To sum up our results on a retrospect of these volumes 
we see the waning influence of Mill’s phenomenalism 
as represented by the “scientific” philosophy of Messrs. 
Tyndall and Huxley, the waxing power of the Oxford 
Hegel, and the slow but sure assimilation of evolution by 
orthodoxy. What will be the final outcome of this 
seething of thought lies hidden deep in the ‘bosom of 
the Future. . 





POETS AND POETRY. 





HE first quarter of the present year has not been 
noteworthy for imaginative literature of any kind, 

and the supply of original verse, never deficient in 
quantity, has been in quality unusually mediocre. Beyond 
a very poor tragedy on the subject of Brian Boru, which 
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has been already reviewed in our columns, and a volume 
of mystical poems by Dr. Hake, thete has not been any- 
thing noteworthy for very good or for very bad qualities. 
Dr. Hake’s volume, which is now before us, and which 
bears the title of Legends of the Morrow (Chatto 
and Windus), is a work which will be little read, and less 
understood, but which exhibits the author at the very 
highest—or; as we should rather say, deepest—stage of 
his undoubted poetical power. Its profundity is not, as 
Browning’s frequently is, a mére matter of style and 
subtle phraseology ; it consists in the depth and difficulty 
of the thought itself. The poet’s style is crystalline, his 
command of language perfect ; his thought is, or sééms, 
dark, remote, and super-subtle. We can hardly venture 
to predict a day when such pieces as the “Angel of 
Nature,” with its really profound and almost appalling 
suggestiveness, will be popular, even in those narrow 
circles which welcome the mystic to their centres. Criti¢s 


ate far more in the mood to praise such productions 


than to read them with the care they need. Dr. Hake 
sits apart from all contemporary singers in the stil! shadow 
of his own almost saturnine spiritual mood, like a solitary 
figure under a yew tree watching the sunset redden the 
graves of a churchyard. If we read “ New Souls ” aright, 
he rejects the popular theology, especially as it concerns 
the fine old dogmas of Heaven and Hell; but all his pro- 
fessions of a creed are indefinite, and we do not profess 
to understand them. Here is a short piece of three 
verses, very characteristic, and, we should fancy, self- 
Ory =~ 
vont e The Sibyl. 


pug 
A maid who mindful of her playful time 
Steps to her summer, bearing childhood on 
To woman’s Renaby, heedless of her prime: 4 
The early day but not the pastime gone: 
She is the Sibyl, uttering a doom 
Out of her spotless bloom. 
II, 
She is the Sibyl; seek not, then, her voice ; 
A laugh, a song, a sorrow, but thy share, 
With woes at hand for many who rejoice 
That she shall utter; that shall many hear ; 
That warn all hearts who seek of her their fates, 
Her love but one awaits. 
Ill, 
She is the Sibyl; days that distant lie ‘i 
Bend to the promise that her word shall give ; 
Already hath she eyes that prophesy, 
For of her beauty shall all beauty live : 
Unknown to her, in her slow opening bloom, 
She turns the leaves of doom. 


Dr. Hake“is a writer to whom it is impossible to 
do justice in the short space at our. disposal, or by 
means of any number of extracts. His book must. be 
studied as a whole, and, if possible, in sequence with 
his other books, ‘There is in the present work no 
falling off in power, but the subjects are more mystical 
than ever, and less attractive. For sheer strength and 
significance there is nothing here to be compared with 
our former favourite, “Old Souls.” ‘New Souls,” the 
companion-piece, is at once more truculent and less 
successful. But all these pieces are rich in the highest 
wisdom, tender with the purest human knowledge. 
Very noticeable is their complete freedom from modern 
eccentricities ; indeed, they are old-fashioned in their 
grave simplicity—a simplicity not to be confounded 
with the affectedly infantine and “early” manner of 
the pre-Raphaelite poets of the period. Dr. Hake 
gives himself no archaic airs, says what he has to say 
thoroughly and well, and is too solemn a man for any 
sort of verbal affectation. 

That the retired and ascestic muse of Dr. Hake 
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should ever become so clamorous as to claim the 
laurel is quite out of the question. This poet will 
remain to the end, as he begins, /entus in umbra. But 
those who like him will love him well, and he will at 
least be spared the onslaught of the marauding 
noodles who besiege the gates of prosperous poets in 
their lifetime. Let him comfort himself, just at present, 
that he is not poet-laureate, and that he is not the 
victim of TZennysoniana (Pickering and _ Co.), 
a work which claims a few words of passing notice 
from the fact that it has reached a second edition. 
For the production of such a work little is needed 
beyond some industry, a pertinacious love of trifling, 
and an utter absence of critical judgment, which gifts 
may serve, if superadded to an introduction to the 
poet’s architect and a nodding acquaintance with his 
tailor. No living man knows better than Mr. Tennyson 
how much some of his popularity is worth. There is 
no danger, in our generation at least, of his being 
under-estimated. His genius is as unquestionable 
as his good fortune; and there seemed no doubt of 
his perfect accord with an English audience until, in 
an evil moment, he wrestled with the python of the 
Drama. But the author of all this Tennysonian flotsam 
and jetsam takes everything far too seriously, and lacks 
the knowledge to distinguish what is permanent and 
what is perishable. The time was not ripe for such a 
book, and Mr. Tennyson, to say nothing of the public, 
would have been more comfortable without it. 

We may also dismiss with a few words, in this place 
Mr. Walter Hamilton’s work on the Poets Laureate 
of England. Mr. Hamilton is another of your 
pettifogging bookmakers, but he scrambles together 
a good deal of amusing material, most of which 
by the way, has been gathered together before 
After reviewing the poets laureate proper, from Ben 
Jonson downwards, with the lack of discrimination 
peculiar to his class, he, too, comes down on Mr. Tenny- 
son in a way which, to our thinking, is almost offensive. 
He goes the length of accepting some quite fanciful and 
rather foolish anonymous verses, which originally ap- 
peared in the Spectator, as a true picture of Mr. Ten- 
nyson’s personality ; and he has the bad taste to attribute 
the authorship of the same verses to another living poet, 
who has never, we believe, formally acknowledged them 
as his handywork. Altogether, Mr. Hamilton is one of 
those writers who thrive on the folly and curiosity of the 
public. To those who like miscellaneous tittle-tattle and 
fragments of biography placed higgledy-piggledy, his work 
may be recommended, and it will suit the good country 
people who study the column headed “ Varieties” in this 
or that provincial paper. 

If Longfellow’s “ Village Blacksmith ” were still alive, 
and in the mood to read modern verses, he would be 
much pleased, we fancy, by the Hon. E. Cranstoun’s 
graceful vems. (Moxon.) Their sentiment is 
unexceptionable, and they are very easily, almost too 
easily, understood. Although dedicated to Mr. Wilkie 
Collins, they are not at all ghostly or “sensational,” and 
may be safely studied on Sunday; while in point of literary 
style they are fluent enough, and highly creditable to the 
author, if, as we should presume, he is extremely young, 
In quite a different mood writes Mr. Frere Tolingsby, in 
his Z/nora, an Indian Mythological Tale, (London: Kegan 
Paul and Co.) His is “’Ercles vein, a tyrant’s vein ”— 
in other words, -your true Scotto-Byronic. We must 
honestly confess that we have not read his poem through, 
but we have gleaned enough to convince us that the 
valedictory sonnet is ingenuous— 
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ader, — ere we part— 
Hfast thou enough of it? ... 

Is the tale lengthy, wearisome to read, 

The subject weak the story to sustain 
Dragging to death the unsupported thread ? 


To which we return an unhesitating affirmative. 


English playgoers who have survived the performance : 


of Mr. Gilbert’s “Gretchen” at the Olympic Theatre 
may gain some idea of what Goethe’s Faust really is, if 
they will make themselves acquainted with Miss Swan- 
wick’s excellent translation, a new edition of which, with 
the second part superadded, has just been issued by 
Messrs. Bell and Sons. There are now in existence, as 
Mr. Hayward has recently pointed out in his little volume 
on Goethe, “more than forty” English translations of 
this masterpiece. Amongst these Miss Swanwick’s takes 
the very highest rank. Her introduction, which is a 
sort of condensation of the elaborate work on “ Faust” 
by Kuno Fischer, forms a capital preparation for the 
poem. The great fault to be found with it is that it 
is written from the pure worshipper’s point of view, and 
presents a very idealised picture of the Arch-Artist Goethe 
himself. Of course, when all is said and done, “ Faust” 
is untranslatable. Yet one ignorant of German, who 
reads running, may gain from Miss Swanwick’s book a 
very fair idea of the dramatic force, the metrical flexibility, 
the mingled mysticism and humour, of the inimitable 
original. Like all works of the highest rank—like the 
“Tliad,” like the “Inferno,” like “ Hamlet,” like the 
“Antigone ” — “ Faust” has a colossal ,framework, a 
splendid central conception, which no fluttering failures 
of the translator can altogether disguise. Marguerite 
and Mephistopheles, in their light or dark outlines, keep 
their splendour even through the baldest prose, andthesame 
remark holds true of all the amusing minor characters. 
“Faust,” in fact, would bea poem ifnotalineof it were written 


in verse, and if every line of its dialogue were robbed of | 


its ringing cadence. It is fundamentally and primarily 
dramatic—a thing of supreme humanity, which neither 
bad acting nor bad translating has the power to spoil. 
We have been speaking so far of the “ First Part” only. 
The “Second Part,” though it will never be liked by the 
general public, and though it is distinctly inferior as a 
work of imagination, has an ethereal charm as well as 
—in the episode of “ Helena ”—a stately strength. End- 
less are its attractions for the puzzle-loving literary mind. 
But with mere literary attraction the great public, which 
judges masterpieces on their merits, is not content ; and 
the great public is right. The second part of “ Faust” 
is surcharged with poetry, but it is not a poem; it is 
dazzlingly beautiful, but it is incoherent ; it is supremely 


alluring to the /itéérateur, but it has no music for the’ 
feverish heart of Man. Its lovely melodies (witness those — 


put into the mouth of “Euphorion”) are not be rendered 
into any other tongue. Miss Swanwick fails, as everyone 
else has failed, in even suggesting them. Still her trans- 


lation, judged as a whole, is invaluable, and adumbrates 


an extraordinary creation. 

Following close in the wake of Mr. Theodore Martin, 
Mr. J. Snodgrass has published a little volume called 
the Wit, Wisdom, and Fathos of Heinrich Heine. 
(Triibner and Co.) It chiefly consists of prose selections, 
but prose is hardly an epithet to describe any production 
of a style so imaginative and flowery as that of Heine. 
We cordially recommend the volume to all lovers of fine 
fragments. Almost every passage has a suggestiveness 
of its own, and on the title-page might have been placed 
another poet’s pathetic words, ‘Gegen die Dummheit 
kimpfen die Gétter selbst vergebens.” Mr. Snodgrass 
is to be thanked for a very seasonable bit of work. 
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. Poems. Second Series.» By E. G. A. Holmes. (C. Kegan 
Paul and Co.)—Mr. Holmes’s verse is always graceful 
and melodious, and even something more. Although, in 
dealing with the darker side of human life, he fails to 
leave any very definite impression on the minds of his 
readers, this appears to be from no want of.thought on 
his oy but rather from some lack of the ‘clear and 
forcible diction so necessary to the conveyance of such 
thought. Yet he can be purely and beautifully pathetic, 
as is proved by the little piece entitled “ Waiting for the 
Dawn,” which is touching in its simplicity. We should, 
however, say that Mr. Holmes is at his best in what may 
be called landscape poetry. Here he writes con amore ; 
both as a man and as an artist his inspiration is 
drawn directly from Nature. His local colouring is 
excellent. ‘The Stepping-Stones,” “A Western Sea,” 
and ‘‘ On the Moors” have all the freshness of moorland 
breezes, and few bits of descriptive poetry could convey 
more happily the impression of a golden summer’s day 
than “On the Yorkshire Coa®,” of which we will quote 
the two first verses :— 


“ T sat by the scarlet poppies, near the sands of the sunken 
shore ; 

The hedges rustled above me, as the warm wind wandered 
o'er ; 

I heard it speak to the corn fields, I heard it speak to the 


sea ; 
Had it no message, I wondered—nothing to whisper to me? 
It passed from the brimming river to the waves that died at 


my feet, 
O’er the =o ef bearded barley, deep meadow, and yellow 
Blue ie orthern Ocean, blue was the summer sky, 
And all things laughed for gladness, as the wind went 
fluttering by.” 

Shadows from the Cross. Poems. Dedicated to the 
Queen. (Remington and Co.)—Not the least irksome 
of the many irksome tasks that fall to the lot of Royalty 
must be the reading of watery effusions from loyal pens. 
We will hope that, in the present instance, the Queen 
has been spared this infliction, for the feebleness of this 
little book is as undoubted as its loyalty. 

Scripture Riddles in Verse. By Richard Phillips. 
(E. W. Allen, Ave Maria Lane.)—Something like the 


‘dying Yankee, who, when asked by a well-meaning friend 


“if he knew where he was going,” replied : “Is this a 
time to ask conundrums ?” we should be inclined to say, 
“Ts this @ subject for conundrums?” It is, at all events, 
scarcely a well-chosen one. However, these riddles are 
ingenious ; and though the making of them may have 
cost some trouble, no one need rack their brains in 
trying to guess them, as Mr. Phillips has amiably supplied 
a “key” to his volume. 

Love's Avatar, and Other Poems. By Walter Rew. 
(Geneva : Desrogés. London : Triibner.)—Less obliging 
than Mr, Phillips, Mr. Walter Rew has given no clue to 
the meaning of his work, and it is in vain that one 
searches for an explanation in the tangled web of long 
words and obscure grammar. That some meaning is 
intended is evident from the headings of the pages. Two 
extracts, culled at random, are fair specimens of the 
whole :— 

Canto I—LOVE’S AVATAR. 


“ Thou holiest among the holy nine! 
Lo, eight co-operative labours shrine, 
In mirrors that revolvingly accept 
All being whose created mist hath crept 
Athwart thy face: Urania, I gain 
This present grace of thee, who do disdain 
Aid else than thine’;” &c., &c., &c. 


The following is from “ A June Evening” :— 


“ Rose-opal that the burning heart of June 
Hath with sweet patience blended 
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Till lucid as a soul that passes soon 
To God to be commended. 
The singing of the birds their task have done, 
’ __ And like a charméd 
Where beauty’s conscious passion strove and won, 
Lo each discordant motion. 


That turbulence would ‘mingle with the dream 
Of Eve’s sweet zstivation 
Is hushed—and ta’en each hindrance from the stream 


Of night’s soft preparation, 
That wantons all alone ’mid blessed peace :” 
&c., &e., &c. 
Weak Moments, By X.O.C. (Samuel Tinsley and 


Co).— 
“From verse to verse, from lay to lay, 
From bad to worse he takes his way ; 
Through all the mazes found in song 
He drags his feeble pen along ;” &c., &c. 
—From“ The Bard's Criticism.” 


In these words X. O. C. has so aptly described himself 
that further criticism would be superfluous. 

Fabelle Mostellarie (Hamilton, Adams, and Co.) is a 
commonplace collection of ghost stories, totally without 
local colouring, although they profess to be peculiar to 
Devon and Wiltshire. The verse is weak in the extreme, 
and becomes positively silly when it aims at wit. 

Jeroveam’s Wife, and other Poems. (Kegan Paul 
and Co.)—It is tolerably clear that the author of this 
little volume has endeavoured to model some of his verse 
on that of the Laureate. Yet perhaps “An Idyll” 
recalls a certain well-known Bab Ballad (with many 
apologies to Mr. W. S, Gilbert) more than any other 
piece of English poetry. 

Mr. Tennyson’s influence is again perceptible (/ongo 
intervallo) in a Village Story: Poems by Matthias Barr, 
(Barr and Co., Queen Victoria Street.)—This, as well as 
the other poems in the volume, may perhaps achieve a 
certain kind of Philistine popularity. 

In the same category we must place Dr. W. C., 
Bennett’s Sea Songs. (Chapman and Hall.)—These 
pretend to be songs for the people, but we doubt very 
much if they will ever become popular. They are wholly 
wanting in the pathos and music which have made the 
genuine old sea songs dear to the heart of the British tar. 
Place them next to “Ye Spanish Ladies” or “Tom 
Bowling,” and mark the difference. The only flavour of 
sea breeze seems to have come in through the window of 
a Ramsgate lodging-house. 

Wild Flowers. By Sarah Grant Franz. (Macmillan.) 
—This title isa misnomer. The denizens of our woods 
and meadows have a wild grace and an aromatic freshness 
which are totally wanting in Mrs, Franz’s insipid verses. 
We can compare them to nothing in Nature, unless it be 
to the cultivated double daisy, than which we can 
imagine no more uninteresting flower. Its vapid pretti- 
ness would, perhaps, convey a good idea of the predomi- 
nant quality of Mrs. Franz’s poetry, if, indeed, one can 
speak of a predominant quality in anything so wholly 
deficient in vitality and colour. 

Marie de Pontoise, and other Poems. By J. Punter. 
(Poole, Paternoster Row.)— 


“ The tinkling of a small silver 
Bell, the hammer whirring ’gainst the cupola 
Of metal swiftly, as the spring was pressed 
Down by the Bishop, brought an attendant 
To the chamber, He at a sign from his 
Master drew the curtains from the windows, 
And let in the full light of the morning, 
Retired, and returned with a salver 
Bearing a cup of fragrant coffee. The 
Berries which made it were a present from 
His friend Louvois, off the same tree which the 
Magnates of Amsterdam had a few 
Months previously sent to King Louis ;” &c., &c. 


The above is a specimen of what does duty for blank 
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verse in “ Marie de Pontoise.” Judging from this and 
the rest of the volume, it would almost seem as if the 
author had mistaken his vocation in attempting poetry. 

We Wéfe always under the impression that fo language 
could be more poetical than that of the authorised trans- 
lation of the Bible. But it seems that opinion is not 
universal, fot in A Spring Day, and other Poems (Poole 
and Co.), Mr. E. Stevens has thought fit to put into 
rhymed verse the 148th Psalm. Whether by so doing he 
has improved it is perhaps open to doubt. The account 
of "A Spring Day,” if worth uttering at all (which we 
question), might just as well have been told in prose, as 
in this, the very mildest of mild verse. The same dictum 
holds good for the remainder of the volume. 

Wild Oats, by Cave Winscom (Pickering and Co.), is 
the story of one Howard, who, returning from an absence 
abroad to find his love faithless, takes to evil ways, and 
roams about the world a “ moody wanderer.” However, 
on coming into his property, he settles down at home, 
and marries a wife, to whom he is tolerably indifferent. 
The feeling is mutual. After a time he becomes bored 
in the country, and comes up to town to try its pleasures 
again—i.e., he goes the round of the theatres, and among 
ather pieces Sees “ Our Boys ” (!); but these things pall 
upon him, and no wonder. Finally, he decides that 
hunting is the only. pleasure of which one never tires, 
goes out hunting, and forthwith breaks his neck. The 
book contains a few melodious verses, and a great many 
platitudes clothed in commonplace language, which it 
would be a stretch of courtesy to call poetry. 

Change, the Whisper of the Sphinx, by William 
Leighton (Lippincott and Co., Philadelphia and London), 
is too sphinx-like to be understood by ordinary mortals: 
“Why sing your bits of thought if you can contrive to 


speak them? By your thought, not by your mode of |. 
te : oe | keeps her individuality before the reader, and as she is 


delivering it, you must live or die.” So says Carlyle in 
his life of John Sterling. Would that his advice were taken! 
It is refreshing to come upon so melodious a volume 
of verse as that of Mr. Pakenham Beatty, 7b Aly Lady, 
and other Poems (Provost and Co., Henrietta Street).— 
The theme of the book is, as the title indicates, love. 
Though the turn of thought and language is not strikingly 
original, Mr. Beatty’s poetry is not formed on any 
commonplace model. There is no affectation about it, 
the feeling that runs through the whole yolume is his 
own, and impresses one with its sincerity, If drama is 
not his forte, introspective poetry is—witness the following 
lines from the piece entitled “Fragments from Two 
Queens *:— 
“ Should life be base because it is not sweet? 
eee And I know 
As this year is the years shall no more be, 
But passionate pain become sad memory, 
And lasting sorrow brighter, till I grow, 
Although not happy, yet at length resigned 
To my own dark lot. And since this distress 
Is spared from shameful sorrow or self-scorn, 
O love, I shall not wholly be forlorn, 


But find some solace in such happiness 
As comes of noble sorrow nobly borne,” 


There is both streftigth and sweetness in these lines. 
“ Pantoum, Song in the Malay Manner,” is a charming 
specimen of Mr. Beatty’s lyrical power. It is very 
graceful, arid displays a good deal of ingenuity in the 
versification. The little poem entitled “Bice” deals 
with the well-known, yet ever fresh, incident of the first 
meeting between the boy Dante and the nine-year old 
Beatrice, when she was— 


“A little maid with grave and gentle eyes, 
Sweet as vague looks of dawn-awakened birds, 
And red mouth fashioned for all gracious words ; 
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And near her stood a little lad, apart. ae 7 
From all his happy fetlows ne ote play, 

And did forget the sweetness of the May, 
And did forget the folk at holiday ; 

But felt the t love growing at his heart, 
And the be eee iat new life sweet, 
That makes the whole world musical with it 
Until all song cease ; and continually 

Would look on her with fate-acquainted eyes, 
That knew then first how they would after see 
Hell, Purgatory, and Paradise.” 

Mr. Beatty is rather too mich given to long sentefices, 

and the almost complete absence of all stops (but 

commas) makes the reading of his vetses rather breathless 
work. But this, as well as a few faults of construction 
and some unevenness of metre will doubtless be amended. 

Indeed, his work is already so good that we hope it is an 

earnest of even better work in the future. 





GEOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL.* 
A.E.I. AraBie Ecypt, Inp1a. 


HOSE who like a pleasant gossipy book in which 
travels are a mere peg whereon to hang a long 

string of disquisitions upon every imaginable subject will 
be charmed with Mrs. Burton’s latest effusion, For 
“ Arabia,” read the Jeddah massacre and the Mecca 
pilgrimage ; for “‘ Egypt,” Port Said and the Suez Canal; 
for “India,” a few pages about Bombay, Matheran, 
Hyderabad, and Golconda, with a great many about St, 
Francis Xavier, and the title will be underatood; add 4 
long and very amusing account of Trieste and life there, 
the old story of the “accursed” Koh-i-Noor, a chapter 
or two on vivisection, sundry political forecasts, and a 
few words about Midian, and you have a resumé of the 
work which fills a good thick volume. But there is one 
great charm about Mrs. Burton as a writer; she always 


always honest and in earnest that individuality is worth 
knowing, 

Quarrel with her as you may; and laugh at her as you 
must, for the oddity of the things she believes, and the 
fervency with which she propounds them, she is brave 
enough to enounce her opinions boldly, and to stand by 
them against any amount of ridicule, and for this she is. 
to be respected. 

Moreover, she really does, as promised in the imaginary 
dialogue with her publisher, see things from a novel 
point of view even when going over ground which is 
somewhat hackneyed, and there is an enviable freshness 
in her way of describing them; and as much of her 
route lies out of the way of the ordinary traveller she 
often treats of unfamiliar subjects. At the same time we 
are filled with astonishment at the extraordinary language 
of which she occasionally makes use, under the impres 
sion apparently that she is writing in English, You 
may option,” is an altogether new form of grammatical 
expression, and we are at a loss to conjecture what can 
be meant by people “selling the vulgarest wants,” We 

should have thought that every soul on earth had wants 
enough already without needing to purchase more, but 
Mrs. Burton appears to be of a different opinion. 

In going through France—for the writer starts from 
England on her expedition, having persuaded Captain 
Burton to expend the last six months of his leave of 
absence in taking her to some of the places in which he 
passed many years of his Indian life—-Mrs. Burton 
glances at the present state of the country, which she 
finds anything but improved since a former visit. ‘The 





* 4.EJ, Arabia, Egypt, India. By ISABEL BURTON. 
London and Belfast: William Mullan and Son. 
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men—all save those of ancien régime—have been cot- 
verted into a mopiiig, tielancholy brood; the women 
have abdicated the supremacy of the toilette ; the opera 
and the theatres have ftightfully deteriorated ; cookery is 
abomitiable ; café-au-lai? is all chicory ; good wine is not 
to be found; mammonolatry is rampatit ; economy has 
become a vice instead of a virtue; in short, unless Mrs. 
Burton wrote undet a severe attack of the blues, la belle 
France must be in a poor way. On the other hand 
Trieste is painted in couleur de rose. Tt is beautiful, it is 
gy it is charming, and was able to furnish twenty-six 
emale friends, Twenty-six members of het own sex 
whom. the writer would be glad to see again 
in any part of the world. Surely the Austrian 
seaport must bé a singulatly fortunate locality; 
Fane as the twenty-six fair creatures are most 
of them pretty, have all good figures, dress charm- 
ingly, speak three or four languages, are well educated, 
accomplished, good musicians, and can swim like fish. 
Society seems also to be most agreeable at Trieste, and 
life, altogether, to be remarkably pleasant, A terrible 
contrast to it must have been the sea voyage from Jeddah 
to Bombay with 800 pilgrims, returning from Mecca, on 
board the yessel crowded together in the most loathsome 
state and suffering from every kind of privation. The 
state of the Apglo-Indian pilgtim vessels, and thé utter 
waht of management, with the absence of the commonest 
precautions fot securing health, or even decency, ought 
certainly to be forcibly brought before the authorities, 
since the apathy of Indian officials is perfectly disgraceful. 
The chapter on the Jeddah massacre, too, throws a useful 
light upoh the state of the Moslem world, beifig, as the 
writer says, by ho mearis an old tale of tithes that will not 
retufh, but father an example of What may occur any day. 
Mrs. Burton’s remarks on the causes of poverty in India 
aré well Worth notice, as also What she says of the 
Manners and ctistoris of Anglo-Indians. Her chapter 
on the diamond diggings, afid the resources of India 
géherally, is also very intéresting, Whether the bulk of 
het réaders will cate as tnuch as shé expects them to do 
about her expedition to Goa, and her sketch of the great 


Catholic missionaty of the Indies, will of course depend 


upon their individual proclivities; but she pdittts 
Xhviet wh amore, and shows hit, even by the testi- 
mohy of those who were not his co-feligionists, to la¥e 
been possessed of singular ardour and self-devotion— 
the sort of man of whom heroes are made—and her 
little biogtaphy, enhaficed as it is by many pictutestjue 
touches, reads like 4 page from 4 romance; while hér 
description of Portuguése India in its fotlori and 
neglected cohdition i$ of considerable interest, although 
it wis perhaps scarcely hetessary to add the lengthy 
appendix of néatly fifty pages about the viceroys ad 
the réligious establishments of Goa. The tone in which 
she writes about the Inquisition may be taken as a 
guarantee fot her dona fides in other tatters. She 
cettainly does not gloss over the cftielties that wete 
practised by that terrible tribunal, which was at its 
worst in Goa; but viviSectors who read her pages Will 
find a neatly-drawn parallel between their proceedings 
and those of the torttirers of the Middle Ages, and— 
save that they cannot be supposed to havé any weak 
side to their naturés—should tremble at the futute 
prospect which is held out to them. Seriously, however, 
it would bé a great boon if, as Mrs. Burton suggests, 
unauthorised vivisection were punished with hard labour, 
and if the names of those who are licensed to perform 
experiments for the benefit of humanity were published 
monthly by the Préss, thedical students being prevented 
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from taking part in anything of the kind except in a 
ubli¢ theatre aiid under the eye of a licensed professor. 
e have said enough to show that “A. E. 1,” although 
decidedly a discursive volume, is gs fat from being 
dull; on the contraty, it would not be too mutch to 
say that entertainment pe be gathered from almost 
every one of its pages, while it has also some very fair 
illustrations. | } 


Six Monts 1n ASCENSION;* © 


HETHER Joan de Nova, of Portugal, matiner, 

did a kindly thing by the British taxpayer when 

oh Ascension Day, 1501, he discovered the mass of 
cinders which has évet sifice been called Ascension 
Island may, wé think, be answered in the negative. This 
dreary, treeless, grassless, and all but waterless Haufit of 
terns and turtle in the South Pacific lay in all its pristine 
loneliness—and the world was nothing the wot:e of its 
neglect—until the year 1815. But in that annus 
memorabilis Napoleon, having been caged in St. Helena, 
850 miles away, it was considered absolutely necessary 
for the due custody of the disturber of Europe’s peace 
that the land neatest to his prison islarid shotld be 
occupied by us. And sé Ascension was takefi possession 
of, and has since been English ground, over which our 
flag waves at a cost of £40,000 péf annum to the 
proprietors of that insignium of empire. For more than 
half a century there has been no Napoleon to guard, s0 
that so far ds the ways Of the Admiralty can be fathomed, 
it is occupied simply becausé we cannot feelin our hearts 
to leavé it, and’ lest anybody else may thké up His 
quartéts there. ‘Tite, it 18 & tiseful coalitig station, and 
the fresh trade winds blowing ovet its flowétless, watefless 
lava bing health to many a sailor who has drunk in 
the blood poison of the Aftican Bights. But St Helena 
is a fat better sariatorium, and oné whith could be kept 
up at half thé expense) There thé SE. trade 
winds blot still thote freshly, ahd cod! showéts 
fall to beautify everything. Hence thefe id water, 
fruit, and vegetables ih pletity for the sick, Oh the other 
hand, in Ascension the cheerless surroundings of the thirty- 
five square miles of clinkers and cinders are likely to have 
a depressing influénce of nerves already weakened by 
fever and ague. Astehsion 18, ffidredVé?, an expensive 
white elephant, Rain is so Scarce that frequently the garti- 
son is on an alldwance of d gallori of water per diem, and 
when clothes are seht to the wash the water is expected 
to be sent along with them, The springs ate locally 
ktiown as “drips,” and drips they really are, Vegetables 
there are none on the rock, and, indeed; no oultivation. 
Cabbages come from St, Hélena, and cost one-and-six- 
pence each, while the muttdn is native-grown and 
leathery, Nothing is cheap but turtle, and that costs md. 
But the 200 marines and officers who form the crew of 
the Flora Tender”—by which quaint name this Admiralty- 
ruled rock is known—cannot always live in an Aldermanic 
paradise, Ascension is, in fact, an island man-of-war, 
governed according to “ service” regulations by a Nayal 
Captain, and in no respect a colony. Mrs, Gill’s husband 
went there to observe the ‘opposition of Mars,” the 
transit of Venus operations not having been thought 
sufficient te determine the distance of the sun from the 
earth. He contributes to the volume a popular scientific 
introduction regarding the objects of the proceedings 
which his wife chronicles. We should imagine that Mrs. 
Gill is a young wife and a young ttaveller. “ David” ‘is 
* Six Months th Astention? on Unetientifie Account of a 
Scientific Expedition, By Mrs. Grins (John Murray.) 
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the hero of her volume, and from the enviable pleasure 
she finds in everything she sees on the way out, it is 
evident that her appetite for sight-seeing has not been 
dulled by much previous voyaging in foreign parts. 
However, forthat very reason she writes a charming volume, 
which we regret the space at our disposal will not admit 
of our quoting more fully from. Of course, as becomes a 
savan’s wife, Mrs, Gill is now and then rather learned, 
and is not chary of betraying the fact that she is familiarly 
acquainted with men of science whom the rest of the 
world only know at a respectful distance, and perhaps do 
not appreciate quite so highly as she does. But there is 
nothing of the book in petticoats about the astronomer’s 
spouse. She enjoys herself amazingly in ‘ Mars Bay,” 
and tells all her happiness and mishaps so pleasantly 
that he must be a literary curmudgeon who can read her 
book without liking both her and her husband. Ascen- 
sion has had few historians, and none half so pleasant 
and, it is but right to say, a tithe so competent as Mrs. 
David Gill, the Aberdeen Astronomerix. 


LETTERS FROM Ecypt To PLAIN FoLKs at Homre.* 


UDGING from the distinct professional whine which 
pervades this volume, Miss Whately is engaged in 
some proselytising operations in the land of the Pharaohs. 
The reader might perhaps appreciate her descriptions of 
Egyptian life and manners better were he not so fre- 
quently and didactically reminded of his wicked ways. 
One may be a “ vessel,” but still it prejudices him against 
the writer to be told so in such an unexpected place as a 
book about the Nile Valley. However, to those “ plain 
folks” who like their geography spiced with sermons, 
this little book will not be unpleasant reading, The 
authoress evidently knows the surface of Fellaheen 
existence well, and, once the initial difficulty as to 
whether her latest literary effort is a large tract or a 
small book of travels is got over, there need be little 
hesitation in recommending it to that large and influential 
world whose kindly thoughts never wander very far from 
a chapel tea-party and a missionary-box. 


BELLES LETTRES. 
THE VETERAN REVIEWER.T 


N a prefatory note Mr. Hayward informs his readers 
that the first series of his Essays has been long out 
of print, and that he has frequently been requested to 
republish the whole of the three series (comprising five 
volumes) that have been issued, in a more accessible 
form ; but, fearing to undertake this experiment, he has 
adopted the course of publishing a selection carefully 
revised. The result is the two volumes before us. These 
contain fifteen articles, all of which, with one or two 
exceptions, have appeared at various dates in the leading 
quarterly reviews and journals of the day. A better 
opportunity than these volumes afford of reviewing the 
qualities that characterise the writings of “The Veteran 
Reviewer,” and that have sustained him for solong a period 
in the favour of the British public, could not be desired. 
We have here, undoubtedly, the best essays he has ever 
produced, and the selection fairly represents the wide 
range and variety of the subjects he has dealt with. 
That Mr. Hayward’s essays are eminently interesting 
and entertaining will be admitted by every reader. In 


* Letters from Egypt to Flain Folks at Home. By Mary L. 
WHATELY. (Seeley, Jackson, and Halliday.) 
t Selected Essays. By A. Haywarp, Esq., Q.C. Two Vols. 
(London : Longman and Co.) 
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fact, this is the primary motive that pervades them. The 
first object their author has had in view is to make his 
writings agreeable and amusing, and beyond this he can 


hardly be said to have had any aim. The field that he 


has culled is very extensive and fertile, but he has 
confined his efforts to gleaning from it a vast collection 
of flowers and gems, and has not, in any case, sought to 
reap the solid and substantial harvest of necessary food 
that it has borne. He surveys the realms of literature 
and politics from the point of view of a well-bred, 
accomplished, and widely-read “Society” man, who 
seeks to derive the largest possible amount of pleasur- 
able sensation from those sources that they are capable 
of yielding, and to communicate his discoveries for 
the delectation of his fellow-men. In the choice 
of his subjects his predilections are _ sufficiently 
apparent ; but in his treatment of some of them they — 
come into still greater prominence. He is certainly a 
clever reviewer, who selects his material with a clear and 
steady eye to the effect that he wishes to produce, and 
presents it in a judicious, and even brilliant, setting ; but 
there is nothing in his writings that would entitle him to 
take anything but the very humblest rank as a critic, 
Indeed, for the most part, he abjures anything like serious 
criticism, and any opinions he expresses are uniformly and 
simply those entertained by the well-educated and well-to-do 
classes of society. In the very first essay ih this selection, 
which is entitled “The Rev. Sydney Smith; his Life, 
Character, and Writings,” we have a thoroughly charac- 
teristic example of Mr. Hayward’s method of treating the 
subjects he reviews. The title is comprehensive enough; 
but, apart from certain references in the opening para- 
graphs to Sydney Smith’s “ brilliant and eminently useful 
career as a social, moral, and political reformer,” it is only 
what the writer, correctly enough, calls “his incidental 
and subordinate character of ‘wit,’” that receives 
illustration in the essay. Notwithstanding the 
hearty and just laudation bestowed on Sydney 
Smith by Mr. Hayward, the perusal of this essay leaves 
an impression on the mind of the reader that its subject 
was but a puny mortal after all. 

And apart from this almost total- absence of any 
critical power, the essays are also marked by an equally 
prominent deficiency of originality, which is not 
merely confined to the material of which they are com- 
posed, but is seen in the forms of expression which Mr. 
Hayward uses to connect the anecdotes, epigrams, and 
other quotations that bulk so largely in all his composi- 
tions. One passage from the reviewer’s essay on Samuel 
Rogers may be applied to himself with even: more force 
than to the banker-poet :—‘“ His mind was obviously 
overlaid by his acquired knowledge; his conviction was 
stifled by his memory. When he wished to record an 
impression, he involuntarily reverted to what an admired 
author had said on the same subject; and we strongly 
suspect that what really charms so many cultivated 
readers is that they frequently find their favourite passages 
reproduced with a certain air of novelty.” At the same 
time, nearly throughout the whole of Mr. Hayward’s 
writings, we cannot suppress the feeling that good and 
pungent as are the tit-bits offered to us, the mess is 
mainly composed of dishes that have been cooked 
and served up on other tables than that at which we are 
seated. 

But, after all due deductions have been made, Mr. 
Hayward’s essays are, as we have already indicated, 
exceedingly interesting and entertaining. The command 
of anecdote displayed in them is, perhaps, unrivalled. 
Never for a moment is the attention of the reader per- 
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mitted to flag; and the incidents, the dons mots, the 
verses, the scraps of correspondence, and the philoso- 
phical reflections which form the body of these essays 
are always combined together with a more or less well- 
ordered design, resembling that of an artistic mosaic 
pavement. For instance, in his essay on “ England and 
France,” apropos of M. Taine’s “ Notes on England,” Mr. 
Hayward strings together an interesting series of stories 
illustrating the history of the Sunday Question in this 
country after the Reformation. At this date the* Conti- 
nental mode of keeping the Sunday prevailed in Eng- 
land :— 


“In one of Queen Elizabeth’s injunctions Sunday is 
classed with other holidays ; and it is declared that if for 
any scrupulosity of conscience some should Sete 
abstain from working on those days they shall grievously 
offend. The ‘Book of Sports’ was a proclamation issued 
by James I. in 1618, specifying the recreations which were 
showed after Divine service, including dancing, archery, and 
all athletic games. It is no affair of Protestantism. Luther’s 
opinion is pointedly expressed in his ‘Table Talk’: ‘If 
anywhere the day is made holy for the mere day’s sake—if 
anyone anywhere sets up its observance on a Jewish founda- 
tion, then I order you to work on it, to ride on it, to dance 
on it, to feast on it, to do anything that shall remove this 
encroachment on Christian liberty.’ Knox and Calvin took 
the same view. ‘Upon Sunday, at night,’ writes Randolph 
to Cecil from Edinburgh, 1562, ‘The Duke supped with Mr. 
Knox, where the Duke desired I should be.’” 


In addition to the articles we have already mentioned, 
the most important are those on Frederic von Gentz, De 
Stendhal, the Pearls and Mock-Pearls of History, Vicissi- 
tudes of Families, and Whist and Whist-Players. Mr. 
Hayward never takes a severe view of the delinquencies 
or misdeeds of the eminent personages whose adventures 
and sayings and doings he delights to recapitulate. 
Sometimes he seems to us to wink rather hard, and to be 
over-indulgent. He quotes a passage from a letter written 
by Frederic von Gentz to Rahel von Ense in 1811, in 
which he states that during the previous ten years he has 
“ become thoroughly Christian,” and adds that “ he never 
fell back into unbelief or indifference.” We must confess 
that we should have more readily accepted this assurance 
if the writer had not frankly told us that he had “ re- 
frained from applying the befitting comment to the many 
reprehensible episodes of this remarkable man’s career, 
amongst which the absorbing passion of a sexagenarian 
for a gitl of nineteen, a dancer, must undoubtedly be 
ranked,” the episodes referred to having occurred subse- 
quent to the date of Von Gentz’s letter. But it is seldom 
that Mr. Hayward falls into any mistake—indeed, he 
rarely ventures to express any opinion of his own on any 
subject. It is in reproducing the thoughts and speeches 
or writings of others that his forte consists, and in this 
he must undoubtedly be pronounced a master. 





WE have no desire to write a Jeremiad, but it cannot 
be too often repeated that the present generation, in all 
matters save those connected with the microscope and 
the daily newspapers, is singularly uninstructed. We do 
not, however, accept any of the pleas usually advanced, 
that the generation is too busy, too seriously engaged, too 
occupied with political and social outlooks, to find time 
for reading. It finds plenty of time, it reads a great deal, 
but it reads too fast and thinks too little. Its accredited 
teachers are not much better. The press just now is 
flooded with infantine manuals for lazy adults. No 
sooner does one edito#Missue a series of “ ahcient classics 
for English readers,” than another editor, who might have 
known better, actually cuts in with a series of maniials to 
Our own classics, which are accessible to any ordinary 
schoolboy in mother-English! A few years ago the critics 
would have laughed uproariously at the mere idea of a 
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“manual” on Hume, or Gibbon, or (save the mark !) 
Oliver Goldsmith ; yet nowadays such works, which have 
really no more pretension than magazine padding, and 
are so many invitations to the public of to read what 
hitherto every educated Englishman has known by heart, 
are seriously estimated and entertained. The force of 
idleness could no further go. It is little wonder that 
ignorance prevails, when so much knowledge of great 
authors is gained through popular abstracts; when 
people “get up” ‘the “ Pilgrim’s Progress” out of a 
manual, and know even “Hume’s Essays” only at 
second-hand. 

Although the above remarks have been suggested to 
us by Mr. W. T. Dobson’s work on Zhe Classic Poets ; 
their Lives and their Times, with the Fpics Epitomised 
(London : Smith, Elder, and Co.), this book has a dis- 
tinct raison d’étre, and is by no means to be confounded 
altogether with any series of “ Popular Authors Made 
Easy.” Few readers nowadays are likely to be familiar 
with all the great Epics of Europe, and it was a good 
idea to take them in one survey, with some con- 
necting links and a running comment. Beginning 
with the Iliad, Mr. Dobson passes rapidly in review the 
Nibelungenlied, the Ballads of the Cid, the Divine 
Comedy, the Orlando Furioso, the Lusiad, the Jerusalem 
Delivered, and finally, Spenser’s Faery Queen and the 
two epics of Milton. We cannot say that his method of 
treatment, which is entirely rudimentary and educational, 
will find much favour among true students, or that his 
work has any literary attractions to recommend it out of 
the circle of mechanics’ institutes and young ladies’ 
seminaries. ‘To criticise it seriously would be as sensible 
as to criticise seriously one of Mr. John Morley’s manuals. 
Every reader of ordinary cultivation has been nauseated 
with essays on the translation of Homer, has read 
Carlyle’s boisterous and swaggering essay on the Nibe- 
lungen, has not quite forgot Southey’s Spanish work, knows 
the Inferno, at least, upside down, and has tried, perhaps, 


to read the Faery Queen and the Paradise Lost. For 


the rest, Mickle’s translation of Camoens is well known, 
and he who thinks Ariosto and Tasso worth the trouble 
has other translations to his hands. The merit of Mr. 
Dobson is, as we commenced by saying, that he takes all 
these works in sequence, and in a bird’s-eye-view. His 
defect is that of most bookmakers, that he thinks at 
second-hand, has little literary judgment, and writes like 
a schoolmaster, with a keen sense of parental supervision. 
His quotations are not ill-chosen; but they are often 
execrable in point of style. To represent the Homeric 
hexameter we get the old jog-trot heroic verse of 
Pope ; instead of the rhythm of Camoens, more jogtrot ; 
instead of the roll of the Nibelungen, a gallop round the 
circus-ring on a bedizened and knock-kneed nag borrowed 
from Lord Macaulay. Not until we come to our own 
poets do we find the true flavour of any classic author. 
We can quite imagine any uninstructed reader, with a 
mind of his own, being cured of épic-teading for ever by 
reading these examples; whereas, if Mr. Dobson had 
contented himself with sound scholarly prose, the great 
matter of the poems would have been readily conceived, 
and all sense of an unnatural mannet would have beet 
avoided. Forttihately, Mr. Dobson’s scheme did not 
include the Maliabarata or Ramayana, or any other of the 
“colossal fragments” which, as Heine says, “are spiritual 
mamnioth-skeletons left on the Himalayas.” We ate 
spared the spectacle of thesé tiasterpiéces done into easy 
couplets. Your true bookmaker would make even Ossian 
and Walt Whitman dance to the wheezy measures of 
Sternhold and Hopkins. 
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We turn: with a certain relief to Mr. E. W, Gosse’s 
Studies in the Literature of Northern Lurope (London : 
Kegan Paul and Co.), which has at least the particular 
metit of usefulness, and of dealing with subjects which 
everybody does not know, Wergeland, Ibsen, and Rune- 
herg are comparatiyely unknown authors, and any sketch 
of their works, however slight, gratifies 4 rational curiosity. 
Without echoing the cry of jybilation with which Mr. 
Gosse offers his credentials, which consist, he informs us, 
of the fact that he has contributed to the “ Encyclopedia 
Britannica ” and thinks of some day ‘writing a history,” 
we may cheerfully admit the agreeable character of his 
book. The materials are new to English readers, and 
are pleasantly arranged. Where the author most fails 
is in critical judgment, as when in his preface, for example, 
he talks of the “catholicity” of the best Greek and 
Roman writers! From the quality of his criticism on 
Ibsen, and his contumelious comments on Bjornson, we 
are inclined to distrust him somewhat as a literary guide ; 
but he fairly charms us with his breezy account of the 
Loffodens, and his highly entertaining sketch of the 
Danish National Theatre. We like his translations too ; 
they are prettily and well done, and, what is more, they 
were worth doing, 

Many of these are interspersed through his ‘f Sketch 
of Norwegian Poetry since 1814,” and being for the 
most part ‘short swallow-flights of song,” come in 
admirably to illustrate the lives of the singers under dis- 
cussion. We think that Mr. Gosse’s estimate of what he 
calls ‘the yast and sinister genius” of Ibsen is alto- 
gether false and exaggerated, and that he shows sorry 
judgment in praising so lavishly the wild gabble of ‘‘ Loye’s 
Comedy.” ‘Fo deyote page after page to so flatulent a 
preduction, and to dismiss in one line the masterpiece of 
Bjarnsan is an indiscretion truly lamentable, There is no- 
whete in Norwegian literature—we had almost said in 
any literature—a poem of more transcendant strength 
and sweetness than the drama of “Sigurd,” and it is 
immeasurably superior fo the best. work of Ibsen. Else- 
where Mr. Gosse does a certain justice to Bjornson, in 
praising his idyllic stories and charmipg songs; but he 
seems to regard with disfayour and timidity the stronger 
and more original manifestations of Norwegian genius. 
Indced, he is nota virile critic, and tag often affects in his 
thought and style the mannerisms of the fetit-maitre, 
His intellectual grasp is insecure, and his discernment 
feminine and acute, rather than masculine and sympa- 
thetic. Nevertheless, we have to thank him for a 
pleasant bogk about Norway, If some writer of really 
strong literary physique and large insight would follow 
in his footsteps, and throw on Northern literature the 
light of sympathetic genius, we might haye a work 
really worth studying and keeping. 


See eee 





THe SONNETS AND STANZAS OF PETRARCH.* 


R, CAYLEY is angry with the critics for calling 
M his translation of Dante harsh, and has given 
us this translation of Petrarch to rebut the charge by 
showing that the harshness was due to the original, not to 
the copy. He has certainly succeeded better with Petrarch 
than With Dante; but it would be doing great injustice 
to “the renowner of Laura,” as Milton calls him, if we 
tyere to judge of the sweetness of his verse by the stately 
tnarch of Mr. Cayley’s reproductions. ‘The translator has 
taken the Elizabethan sonnet for his model, or perhaps 
we may trace the influence of Mr, D. Rossetti’s exquisite 





* Zhe Sennels and Stanzas of /itvarch. Translated by C. B. 
CayLey, B.A. (Longmans) 
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volume of translations from the Italian. But great as 
was the influence of Italy on Sidney and Spenser, the 
Elizabethan sonnetteers failed to make their lines as 
mellifluous as their originals, and Mr, Cayley, in imitating 
them, has made Petrarch speak in English with tones 
that are indeed dignified and sonorous, but scarcely with 
that subtle sweetness which make even the coucettd of the 
original redolent of the passion which inspired them, It 
would, however, be unfair to deny that Mr. Cayley has 
succeeded in one of the first requirements of a translator. 
He has made his reproductions English poems, and that 
is what few translators do when endeavouring to bring 
home foreign classics to English readers, 


FICTION. 


Od Charlton, By H, Bapsn Prircuakp, Three vols, (Sampson 
Low and Co.) 

UNAFFECTED heartiness and genial high spirits are the chief 
characteristics of * Old Charlton,” a novel which is high 
above the average of contemporary fiction. With a light 
and sympathetic hand the author has sketched his characters 
from childhood to adolescence, and whilst marking the 
mannerisms of each of these interesting stages has satisfac- 
torily preserved the budding idiosyncracies of his two pairs 
of heroines and heroes. Without making any pretentious 
display of psychological penetration, Mr. Pritchard has given 
us a couple of as charming girls as one need care to meet 
with, Winsome, affectionate, tender, inconsistent—in fact, 
genuine gentlewomen whom to read of is to admire, if not to 
love. In addition to his character studies, the writer has 
woven a plot whose interest is unflinchingly maintained to the 
last, and occasionally augmented by romantic and startling 
episodes. Very skilfully does Mr. Pritchard contrive that 
the rightful heir of the house of Ehrenfeld should discover 
his identity through the plotting of a wicked Count, who, in 
secking the heir’s destruction, only accomplishes his own 
mortification. These and other pojnts stamp Mr, Pritchard 
as an artist and a skilful and thoughtful constructor of fiction, 
“Old Charlton” is a retired soldier, and when the story 
opens is teacher of gymnastics at Greystones College. His 
little daughter Bessy is the object of admiration of all the 
school boys, both at the College and other neighbouring 
schools. Nor do her charms fail to penetrate less tutored 
hreasts, for we learn that one Puffy, a baker's boy, also pays 
tribute to her fascinations. The hero, howeyer, Graham 
Geith, is probably the most favoured, though he has a hated 
and dangerous rival in Otto von Rosenheim, who is being 
educated at a seminary hard by. A combat takes place 
between the two in due course, but is interrupted before the 
infuriated young Teuton can gain a victory. Perhaps too 
much space is occupied in the details of school life. The 
action drags somewhat until dear Old Charlton is accused 
by the head-master of stealing a bank-note,, The evidence 
is so strong that the poor fellow is convicted at the Assizes, 
and condemned to hard labour. When next the hero meets 
with the Charlton family, he is studying German, and making 
love at Isenau. The object of his regard now is not Bess 

but Ida von Rosenheim, sister of his once hated rival 
Charlton, otherwise Herr Karlton, is chief director of & 
travelling circus, and Bessy is the “leading lady” of the 
ring, and chief performer on the tight-rope. Otto von Rosen 
heim, who is now Lieutenant in the Prussian Guards, still 
adores Bessy, and when one evening her horse rears and 
crushes her against the roof of the ante-ropm, he is aren 
whelmed with despair. Old Charlton is angty that his 
daughter should love a nobleman, and determines to leavé 
Isenau, but is detained by Bessie’s illness. When sh¢ 
recovers she is fortunate enough to fall down a precipice, 
with no worse results than to discover an old tower and 
several symptuously furnished apartments. How this towef 
is connected with the fortunes of the principal actors in the 
drama we need not ¢xplain. Al} things, however, terminate 
cheerfully. Puffy, the baker’s boy, stole the bank-note, for 
which Old Charlton suffered; the hero Graham turns ou 
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to be the lost heir of Ehrenfeld, and generously enough 
conveys the tower and adjacent land to Bessy, who is thus 
able without loss of dignity to marry the young Graf Otto 
von Rosenheim ; Old Charlton is pardoned, gazetted toa 
troop in a Yeomanry Regiment, and all is happiness and 
joy. 

The German scenes are full of graphic touches, and the 
subordinate characters are delicately aad Charlton is a 
consistent and life-like study of a patient and lovable gentle- 
man, We can cordially recommend the book to our readers, 





Rhona, By Mrs, Forrester, Three vols. (Hurst and Blackett,) 
Is decidedly a conventional novel. The wildest flight of 
imagination is a scene between the heroine, a married 
woman, and a young Peer of questionable morals, inside a 
brougham after a visit to the Gaiety Theatre. Rhona has 
heen flirting with this young gentleman, who, immediately 
the carriage door is closed, proceeds to show his respect for 
her by means of an embrace and a kiss, She, however, 
mildly resents such expression of his lordship’s emotions, and 
the two drive back in silence to Rhona’s house, where supper 
is served toa select party. The next day Lord Valentine 
apologises for his conduct, and is immediately forgiven. 
Rhona is not bad by nature ; she only tries to look a little 
wicked, for she really loves her husband, whose means are 
not sufficient to gratify all her extravagant whims. So it is 
satisfactory to know at last that a legacy of £10,000 suffices 
to complete their happiness, with a house in the country, 
and absence from the ensnaring metropolis. Mrs. Forrester’s 
moral seems to point to the thrillingly novel precept that 
marriage without adequate means often results in misery 
We are by no means disposed to differ with this intelligent 
lady, but we believe that the fact might have been 
enunciated in less space, and with fewer digressions 
than the authoress has chosen to adopt. For although Mrs. 
Forrester delights te be long, she does not despise being 
tedious. Her moralisings extend through many chapters, 
which may prove delightful reading to persons who are 
ignorant of men and of books. Those who have watched 
and studied might dare to think that the authoress indulges 
in platitudes, for it is not easy to discover a bright idea, an 
original thought, or a reasonable deduction in any of Mrs. 
Forrester’s many social sermons. To be sure her characters 
are most desirable persons. They are aristocratic, and in 
many cases wealthy. That they do not behave themselves 
is not the authoress’s fault, for they are idle, slightly dissi- 
pated, and prone by hereditary instinct to unhallowed asso- 
ciations, Scarcely any of the noble, gallant gentlemen 
respect the sanctity of their dearest friends’ homes, and few 
of the ladies, married or single, possess the knack of sub- 
duing their passions within conyentional limits, Of course 
these little eccentricities may be faithful pictures of London 
life, but unlashed as they are by the thong of the satirist, 
their illustration is likely to confer but little benefit upon 
the general public, 





Palty’s Dream, By DAuBIGNE WHITE. 3 vols. (Remington.) 


Party is still-room maid at Netherleigh Castle, and dreams 
three times running that she is destined to become Countess 
of Netherleigh. Her qualifications for the superior situation 
are a somewhat ungainly person and a fine voice. The 
former is, however, improved by well-cut clothes, and the 
latter is cultivated by Signor Viotti, a dependant upon the 
gloomy Earl of Netherleigh. This nobleman was bred in 
Italy, and only discoyered to be the Lord of Netherleigh 
after the death of the late peer, to the surprise and conster- 
nation of Philip Sydney, the presumptive successor, On 
the intricate domestic associations and clandestine marriages 
entered into by members of this noble family much of the 
interest of the plot hinges, but we are at the same time by 
no means anxious to explain them, Patty’s yoice grows in 
Sweetness and volume, she is sent to Paris to complete her 
education, and finally blossoms into the greatest prima 
donna of the day, All the while she is ardently in love 
with Viotti, who secretly worships Lady Gladys Temple, 
daughter of the Marquis of Longwood, betrothed to Philip 
Sydney, heir-presumptive to the Earldom of Netherleigh. 
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"Lady Gladys has had a flirtation with Viott, but has spurned 
his Jove as unworthy of her, after which, we are informed 


by 
the author, “the proud patrician sat alone wringing her 
sculptured hands.” Howeyer, Viotti takes pity ypon Patty 
when she is an agmired and money-making singer and 
marries her, whereypon Patty retaliates by discoyering in 
an old drawer that her husband is the real Earl of Nether- 
leigh. So the dream comes true, and the Earl and Countess 
set out for the Continent, and occasionally give concerts in 
behalf of the needy and sick, _ 

The author has a great deal to learn as regards the con- 
struction of a story. His book is a confused mass of facts, 
and incidents without form or shape, and he has but little 
grasp over his plot. He may also be an extremely erudite 
person in natural science or even in Oriental languages, but 
we cannot help pointing out that his English, Latin, French, 
and Italian are faulty. “ My parents forbid our union when 
he was disinherited,” exclaims Lady Gladys Temple, who 
really ought to know the difference between the present and. 
the perfect tenses. Anno domino, gen darms, coiffeur for 
coGure, signor mia, and “upper stratas” of society are, 
among the inaccuracies which occur in the book, In his, 
descriptions of vulgar cotton-spinners and thejr ill-bred 
daughters Mr. White is more successful than in his attempts 
to portray lordly castles and belted earls. 


Quaker Cousins, By AGNES MACDONELL, author of “ Martin’s 

Vineyard,” &c, (Hurst and Blackett.) . 
UNDER this quaint title—a title which, perhaps, may inter- 
fere with its attractivenes in some quarters—Mrs. Macdonell 
has written a charming and a clever novel. In these days, 
when there is so much degrading sensationalism on the one 
hand, and so much cheap dilettante scepticism on the other, 
it is truly refreshing to come across a work which is perfectly 
free from the former, and is charged at the same time— 
though not obtrusively or offensively—with the highest 
morality. There are many styles of. fiction cufrent, 
but Mrs. Macdonell is an imitator of none. She writes 
according to her own volition, and moulds her story aceord- 
ing to her own plans. We venture to say that those who 
have read her former stories will be as agreeably surprised 
as ourselves in finding what great progress she has made in 
her present work, There are qualities of a high order de- 
veloped here which were but faintly foreshadowed in her 
earlier efforts, and she now worthily takes her plate among 
living writers of fiction of the second rank. Indiyidyality of 
character, ease and gracefulness of style, and fulness of 
matter are the principal characteristics of “Quaker Cousins,” 
Occasionally, also, there are passages of description of more 
than average merit, and touches of quiet sarcasm bpon some 
of the artistic developments of the period. 

If the plot be not intensely thrilling, it yet contains many 
elements of interest. The Ouaker Cousins, Will and Phoebe 
Marsland, are the children of a lingn-draper in a northern 
country town. After the death of their parents it is their lot 
to live with a prosperous uncle, the master of large ironworks, 
and arich speculator. Mr. Harry Burton has a scheming, 
vulgar wife, who is always concocting plans for her own 
advancement, but who, notwithstanding her hushand’s 
wealth, is looked upon with something approaching ‘to 
disdain by the county families. In opposition to her is set 
Lady Frances Warrener, who early discovers the real merits of 
Phoebe and Will, but whose nature revolts from the ironmas- 
ter’s wife. But Mrs. Burton goes on her way, and spends 
fabulous sums in making her house fit to receive the visits 
of the aristocracy. The whole of Grange Gate, the residence 
of the Burtons’, we are told, was renovated. There was a 
new music-room, with nymphs and goddesses, frescoes and 
parquetry flooring, an elegant boudoir, with inlaid cabinets 
and Venetian balcony ; while the ipralsbing of Miss Blanche 
Burton’s room had been placed in the hands of Messrs, 
Sage, Green, and Co., of London, “those celebrated deco- 
rators, who were just then beginning their great career 0 
educating the British public in a knowledge of the laws of. 
beauty, and a belief in brass fenders, corner cupboards, 
blue china.” The wardrobe and the dressing-table were 
inlaid with painted panels representing the history of the 
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“Sleeping Beauty.” When the house of Grange Gate had 
become too small for the wealthy Burtons, they removed to 
Asham Place, and here modern art was developed to a still 
greater extent. Queen Anne furniture, adorable Chippendale 
tables, Chelsea mugs, and Venetian glass abounded, but the 
pictures were after all ¢#e thing. This is not bad raillery in 
its way :—“ There were the works of the great Mr. Mullens, 
upon the skirts of whose garments picture-dealers hang, and 
whose portraits and subjects make a block every year in the 
rooms of the Academy. There were the little French gallery, 
and the water colours, and the genre pictures. There was 
one corridor decorated on one side with the works of Mr. 
Fressetty—the twelve months of the year, represented by 
twelve pale ladies, with wide, cavernous eyes, very flat 
figures, and amusing aspect ; and on the other side were the 
works of Mr. Flemings Brown, the great master of the nude 
pictures.” 

We mention these matters, not simply because of their 
satirical aspect, but because they have an important bearing 
upon the story. We are not long before we come to the 
conclusion that this mushroom greatness of the Burtons will 
disappear as quickly as it arose. Nor are we disappointed. 
It is not our intention to trace the ramifications of Mrs. 
Macdonell’s plot—our readers must perform that pleasant 
task for themselves—but one or two general facts we may 
mention. Mr. Burton is brought face to face with ruin, 
which is only averted by the marriage of his daughter to a 
Mr. Forbes Stokes, the unhappy girl having already given 
her heart to her cousin, Will Marsland. But the smash 
comes at last, and Mr. Burton—unable to stand the test of 
adversity—dies beneath the stroke. Then comes out the 
heroism of Will and Phoebe, the Quaker Cousins. They bear 
the burdens of others nobly. There is a good deal of work 
at cross purposes, but the chief end of the novel is to set 
forth the sterling character of the two figures who form the 
groundwork of the story. 

How far Mrs. Macdonell’s picture of the fashionable 
changes which have come over the Quakers is correct we 
will not pretend to say ; but it is certainly not borne out by 
our experience of the sect. That they have become amen- 
able to the influences of modern life to some extent is true 
enough, but that they have departed from their old simplicity 
to the extent here represented is another matter. Take this 
scene from the novel, which is said to have occurred at the 
end of a Friends’ meeting :— 


“Thee must let me send the carriage down at three; the 
girls are going to the concert at four, and thee and I can go 
together,” &c. 

‘Margaret Fryer’s carriage,” said the voice of Samuel 
Dawes at the door. 

“Ah, then at three o'clock,” continued she. “Samuel 
Dawes, will thee kindly tell Sarah Fatham, if thee see her, 
that I shall not be at the committee to-morrow. Farewell, 
dear, farewell.” | 

As the high-voiced lady moved off, the conversation of 
two meek-looking “ Friends,” who talked of the serious illness 
of someone, became audible. This was soon drowned on 
the approach of the two handsome girls who had sat before 
Phoebe in the meeting. They were chattering to a third 
lady, who evidently from her dress was a bride. Scraps of 
the talk reached Phoebe. 

“Oh! yes, we went up to the ‘yearly meeting. It was 
heavenly! We went to the opera two or three times. 
Patti! I adore Patti!” 

_The bride explained the absence, as it seemed, of her 
sister. “ Sprained her wrist? Yes, horribly, poor darling ! 
Hunting? Yes. Oh, papa promised her a pony-carriage 
and a couple of rats if she would not go again, but she adores 
hunting !’ 

We ate afraid that there are many “Friends” who would 
pronounce this to be a libel. 

But there are very few defects in this work, and its want 
of exciting and unnatural incident is more than made up for 
by the artistic manner of the author and her ability, both as 
regards style and narrative. Even the minor characters are 
not devoid of life, and can in no sense be called puppets. 
The utmost care seems to have been taken in the delineation 
of all the personages of the story; and perhaps the best 
compliment we can pay the author is to say that she furnishes 
abundant evidence of power held in reserve. It rests with 
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herself to develop into one of the best of our novelists. It is 
long since we have read a novel so pure in sentiment and so 
generally interesting as “ Quaker Cousins.” 





Won but Lost, By Marianne H. LumspgEn. Two vols, 
(Lo ’ 


ndon: Kerby and Endean.) 

THE title of this book, taken in connection with the plot, 
somewhat puzzles us. The hero is a baronct, with a “ grand 
baronial hall,” who has committed bigamy with the best and 
most honourable intentions. He thus wins two wives. The 
heroine wins two lovers in one day, and both in due time 
become her husband. She likewise wins her way into the 
best society, is presented at Court in a most magnificent 
costume, and has a Duchess for her most intimate friend. 
The hero, on his side, seems equally to have won exceptional 
consideration from “other people,” since his “old family 
lawyer,” we are told, manages the “business affairs” of the 
estate “generally free of charge.” Half the title may be 
thus perhaps accounted for. Can the remaining half grace- 
fully refer to the time and patience of the long-suffering 
reader? 





The House of Archendaroch. An Old Maid’s Story. By Mary 
EMILY CAMERON. Samuel Tinsley and Co. 

THE first three-fourths of this book are taken up by the daily 
details of Mary Hamilton’s courtship with Charlie Mackae, 
an unstable and conceited young fellow for whom it is im- 
possible to feel anything but utter contempt ; and ends with 
their engagement. Then occurs the unlooked-for episode of 
the hero’s engaging himself to Mary’s cousin, Kate, and 
marrying her. The remainder of the book is occupied by 
the domestic jars of the precious pair, and the uninteresting 
routine of Mary’s life—for, irritating to relate, she persists in 
remaining single for her worthless lover’s sake in spite of 
brave Frank Kilvert’s steadfast devotion to her. The book 
finishes with the death and burial of the principal dramatis 
persona, leaving newly-awakened interest in a younger Mary 
and her brother Colin. With the best intentions in the world, 
the authoress has produced but a dull book. 


The Auld Hoose: Glimpses of Scottish Life. By Mrs. FINLAY 
CAMERON. (Edinburgh. Publishing Company. 1879.) 
Mrs. FINLAY CAMERON has tried to construct a story on 
the old lines of Scotch orthodoxy in theology, in morals, 
and in literary style. She has done so with a certain amount 
of success. The sentiment and the Scotch dialect throughout 
are unexceptionable. The hero Ronald Morrison, is pious 
and steady in his habits, as Christopher North, when in his 
graver moods, has taught us all heroes should be. Garry 
Owen, the villain, is also an excellent villain. He begins 
with selfishness, proceeds to brandy and soda-water, and 
thence goes on to connivance at felony; although Mrs. 
Cameron, thoughtlessly no doubt, forgets to make a perusal 
of the work of Tom Paine an intermediate stage between 
the selfishness and the dissipation, and is kind enough to 
give the reprobate a good wife and a latter end of competence 
and respectability. The Scotch dialect is well managed, 
and as there is a good glossary, the interested English 
reader should not find any great trouble with it. One 
character, too, Elsie Craig, an old Scotch woman, half 
servant, half-duenna, with a rough tongue and a warm heart, 
is well drawn. Perhaps too much is made of “bonnie 
Scotland,” and the everlasting Burns’s “ Cottar’s Saturday 

Nights,” and Scott’s 

“Oh ! Caledonia, stern and wild,” 

are now somewhat stale. At the same time it ought to be 
noticed that Mrs. Cameron refrains from saturating her story 
with toddy ; and there is not more than one pinch of snuff 
in the whole book. Perhaps the most puzzling thing in con- 
nection with it is the astonishing knowledge the author 
shows of modern London slang of the lower sort. She seems 
almost as much at home among the dissipations and 
vulgarisms of Garry Owen’s friends, John Busby and Josiah 
Webb, as among the sanctities and Scotticisms of “Thé 
Auld Hoose.” Such phrases as “the paternal,” “the old 
nipper,” and “the young cove,” occur every tenth page, an 
the “inferior fiend” of the story tells his employer ® no signs 
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of the old buffer kicking the bucket. I will expect you to 
stump up a little more then. You ain’t half game. You 
might get him off the hooks somehow.” With some 
blemishes, “The Auld Hoose” is still an enjoyable and 
thoroughly wholesome story. 





A Mountain Daisy. By Emtty Grace HARDING. 3 vols. 
Samuel Tinsley and Co. 


Miss HARDING has written a pretty and graceful little 
story, the sole fault being that it is mostly in dialogue, which 
is in some parts rather poor reading. ‘The first volume is 
pathetic ; in the two others cloud and sunshine are mingled. 
The “ daisy,” Phyllis Lascar, a bright, winsome, pure-minded 
girl, like a “little flash of sunlight,” cheers and comforts all 
who come into contact with her simple trusting nature : 
worthy of her in every way is the young doctor, Edward 
Trevor, a fine, manly fellow, whom childlike Phyllis is some 
time learning to love. The rest of the characters are good, 
especially Julia Armfield, a type not unusual amongst fashion- 
able girls who have no particular end to live for. It is not 
everyone who is fortunate enough to meet with a “daisy ” to 
point out by daily example a sure road to happiness. 


TTilda Waldermere. By SIDNEY MORGAN. Chapman and Hall. 


THIS is no -doubt intended as a novel of small talk and 
sentiment, somewhat strengthened by a frequent admixture 
of social philosophy. But the small talk is a great deal too 
heavy, the sentiment is decidedly unhealthy, and the ethics 
of society had best been left alone altogether. The hero, 
Wilfrid St. John, is a kind of hero that few really English- 
thinking people can have the least possible sympathy with. In 
fact, he is a subdued type of the cavaliere servente. But 
then, despite what some of our society journals may have to 
say about the subject, we rather doubt whether the cavadiere 
servente has at all a flourishing existence in English 
society. Sober, heavy-headed English husbands are apt to 
take it for granted that they do not marry their wives for the 
pleasure of affording other men a plentiful supply of more or 
less harmless flirtation. Mr. Sydney Morgan, however, 
seems to hold a different opinion. To him, perhaps, the 
principal charm of his novel lies in the lengthy description 
of Lady Hilda Waldermere’s flirtation with her cava/liere, 
Wilfrid St. John. He writes of that lady’s husband, Sir 
Henry, as a coarse, vulgar-minded creature, who dares to 
deem it the sole duty of his wife to look after the wants of 
himself, his children, and his household. He describes him 
as a sordid wretch, who is utterly beneath having any 
proper appreciation and admiration for his helpmate’s 
Platonic and poetic attachment to a somewhat elderly Society 
lounger. In speaking of the good fortune of this cavaliere 
servente, Mr. Sydney Morgan gushes forth : “ What was he 
that so great a blessing, such unspeakable joy should be his ! 
That love as great as angels could tell of, as sweet as poets 
could sing, should be poured out on him!” Yet perhaps 
most of us cannot wholly appreciate this exquisite senti- 
ment. We may have every admiration for the “love as 
preat as angels could tell of,” we may like it “sweet as poets 
could sing” ; but,in the cause of wholesome, decent morality, 
despic able though it be, we should prefer our wives to “ pour 
it out” on their husbands, in preference to exhausting all 
their capital of affection on some high-souled idler, who has 
perchance taken their passing fancy. But, as we have 
hinted, Mr. Sydney Morgan holds not with the morality of 
the common herd. Possibly he sets up one principal cha- 
racter of his novel, Charley Addington, as what the model 
husband really ought to be. Mr. Addington is described as 
a gentleman whose favourite topic of conversation is his 
wife’s flirtations, which he finds the greatest pleasure in 
enumerating to all his circle of dcquaintance. The novelist, 
perhaps, regards this complaisant husband as a properly 
liberal-minded man, who has safely escaped from the tram- 
mels of artificial conventionality ; yet some of us, in our crass 
stupidity, on meeting with such a person might not unlikely 
come to the conclusion that he had clambered above all silly 
social restraint by making his escape from a private lunatic 
asylum. 

In speaking thus of “ Hilda Waldermere,” it may not be 
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unnatural to suppose the existence of a rather too strong 
animus, and an undue severity. But such is not-the case. 


_ The only desire is to show that Mr. Sydney Morgan has 


chosen as the sentiment of his novel a kind of romance which 
is repugnant, and justly repugnant, to our insular notions of 
social morality and decency. We do not for one moment 
wish to accuse the novelist of writing a perniciously immoral 
work, either with or without deliberation. We do not say 
that the novel has an absolutely pernicious tendency. But 
we do say most distinctly that we heartily wish Mr. 
Sydney Morgan had devoted an undeniable stock of natural 
ability to a subject more in sympathy with a healthy taste. 
Had we wished to indulge in carping ill-nature, we could 
have quoted several passages and described several situations, 
which we have thought advisable not to bring before our 
readers. Mr. Sydney Morgan is a clever writer, a careful 
observer, and a somewhat shrewd, although certainly not an 
over deep thinker. In justice to him, be it said, also, that 
there must be no hesitation in saying that his novel is well 
worth the reading—if we regard a novel to be well worth the 
reading which from beginning to end is capable of affording 
a considerable amount of amusement. Indeed, had Mr. 
Morgan’s work been an altogether worthless production, it 
would have been altogether unworthy of the notice which has 
been taken of it. As it is, we cannot but say, in conclusion, 
that with “ Hilda Waldermere” he has made a false 
start to win public favour ; but at the same time it is to be 
hoped that he will not restrain himself from again appearing 
in the literary world, and that the next time he will devote 
his far more than ordinary talent to a subject which will not 
be so likely to offend our generally established prejudices, 
however narrow-minded they may be. 





Kenneth Trelawney. By ALEC FEARON, 2 vols. 
(W, H. Allen & Co,) 

Is by no means an unpleasant story, but disfigured by 
egotistical interpolations on the part of the author. The 
hero, Kenneth, is a fine young fellow who sacrifices his for- 
tune to pay a debt which he believes his dead father to have 
contracted, thereby renouncing marriage and the girl he loves. 
There are several natural characters in the book.» The 
Dowager Lady Trevennock is perhaps a little overdrawn, 
but still she is a type. Marcia, Kenneth’s love, is a delightful 
girl, and Sir Archibald Lightfoot is amusing and well drawn, 
Of Eily Trevennock, who ultimately marries Kenneth 
Trelawney, we see very little, but we are told that she is 
bright and witty, and with that information we ought to be 
contented. Were it not for the anxiety of the writer to 
thrust his individuality forward at inappropriate places, 
“ Kenneth Trelawney” would be a readable book. 


RECENT SCHOOL BOOKS. 


The Agamemnon of A@schylus, with a Metrical Translation, and 

Notes Critical and Illustrative. By Benjamin Hall 

D.D., Regius Professor of+ Greek, Cambridge ; and Canon of 

Ely. c mire at the University Press. 

ROFESSOR KENNEDY has conferred a boon on all 
teachers of the Greek -classics, by causing the sub- 
stance of his lectures at Cambridge on the Agamemnon 
of AEschylus to be published. The Introduction is short but 
full of matter. The Text has been newly revised by Professor 
Kennedy, with consideration of most of the work of modern 
German and English scholars. Explanatory foot-notes 
have been added to the Translation, and the various 
MSS. of the Agamemnon which have come down to us 
have been carefully and critically estimated. As a whole 
the work is, as one would expect from the author, one of the 
most scholarlike ever published in England. 

Difficulty is found in the Introduction in the translation of 
the word “Arn, the right understanding of which is essential to 
the right understanding of the Trilogy of which the Agamem- 
nonforms the first play. Professor Kennedy says with perfect 
truth that “Arn meansnot onlyacrime but the madness attend- 
ing,and the woe and curse consequent on, and propagating the 
crime. The word which comes nearest to representing this 
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does not occur in the work before us. 

The Translation does not profess to be English poetry ; but 
the close adherence to the Greek effected’ without too great 
violation of English idiom makes this part of the work 
extremely serviceable to less readytranslators, This edition 
of the: Agamemnon is: one which no classical master should 
be: without.. 


Macmillan's Literary Primers— Homer. 

W. E.. GLADSTONE. 
TAKEN as.a.resumé of Mr. Gladstone’s work. in, the field of 
Homerology,, the: little book before us will be found 
extremely useful. The “destructive theories” have. been, 
however, scarcely fairly handled.. Mn. Grote’s; theory is 
actually misrepresented... There are evident signs of the 
literary tailor at. the commencement of Book H. and at the 
end of Book VII. of the Iliad, and again at the beginning of 
Book LX. ;.and.more notably the ample compensation offered 
by Agamemnon to Achilles in Book. LX.,. and not. the mere 
absence: or presence of Achilles, as. we are told on p. 26 
of the Primer, which led. Mr. Grote to, his. theory. Mr. 
Gladstone is also. weak in his. refutation of the 
objections. of the Separators. On page 33 we read 
“To suppose the existence of two men, each of them a 
supreme poet, appears to be.a very daring paradox. As the 
aloe is said: to, flower once:in:a hundred years,so it seems 
to be but once. in, one er two thousand years that nature 
flowers into this unrivalled product.” What does Mr. 
Gladstone say, to. the daring paradox of fact in the existence 
of the three greatest tragic dramatists perhaps that the world 
has ever seen, in the same. city, and within about the same 
period of time as the Separators place between the Iliad and 
the Odyssey ? 

Nature is a great deal more paradoxical in her production 
of great men than in that of aloe flowers. A more instruc- 
tive analogy than this of the aloe is to. be found in the 
development of the Carolingian Epic in France. in the 11th. 
to 14th centuries. Here the basis was, in most instances, 
formed by popular ballads on historical events. These were 
warked up by poets with the epic faculty into short epic 
poems, and these again into cycles, recording the achieve- 
ments of whole families of warriors, or successive campaigns. 
against the Saracens. In.some such way as this probably 
did the [liad and the other epics connected with the. war 
before Ilion grow up. — 


By the Right Hom 


Homer» Itiad, Book ¥. By D. B. Monro, (Oxford. 1878%) 


THIs.is ane of the Clarendon Press Series.. No better book 
can be recommended for those who are commencing, the 
study of Homer. It very often happens that the pupil who 
has already learned something of Attic Greek begins to 
translate a book of Homer, and failing to give sufficient 
attention to the difficulties of the strange dialect, never 
becomes really conversant with Homer's language. In this 
little book. the peculiarities of Homeric grammar are clearly 
and fully explained ; and it is quite certain that the student 
who, instead of pushing on rapidly through several books of 
the “Iliad,” shall have carefully mastered the Essay on 
Grammar contained in this volume, will find his future 
studies considerably facilitated. The carefully-written notes 
appended to the volume explain every difficulty which the 
pupil is likely to meet, and will prove of great assistance not 
only to pupils, but also to teachers: Those who are anxious 
that Greek shal? maintain its place in our public schools 
may point to books like this to show the kind of intellectual 
discipline which the study of the Greek language affords 
when pursued’ under an able teacher. 


LNustrated History of Ancient Literature. Oriental and Classical. 
By Joun D. QuacKuennos, A.M., M.D. (New York’: Harper 
Brothers, London: Sampsenm Low andiCo.. £878.) 

THE attempt to popularise;. and‘ to bring within the contents 

of a single small’ volume ancient literature, oriental and 

classical, is: somewhat new; and not free from difficulty. 

Although: the summary om each separate literature is-neces- 

sarily’ meagre, the author has: succeeded! im producing an 

attractive: and! interesting votume, and ene which affords the 
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reader a general idea of literary works of different ty 
The volume includes an account of the Mindoo, Persian, 
Chinese, Hebrew, Arabic, and’ Egyptian literatures ; and’ 


yet the greater part of the volume is occupied with the lite— 


ature of Greece and Rome. The illustrations, which include. 
maps, buildings, dresses, stones, and alphabets, are well 
executed ; and by no means the least valuable part of the 
work are the extracts from the-different writers referred to in 
the book, which are, of course, translated into English. 


—_——- 


A Shorter English Grammar. By C.P: Mason, B.A. (Bell and 
Sons, 1879.) 
WE can understand that-this Shorter English Grammar 
will meet a well-established want in our schools. Mr. Mason 
has been foremost among modern grammarians in improving 
the method of teaching grammar in our schools. Dr. Adams, 
in the first edition of his well-known “English Language,” 
refers to his obligations to Mr. Mason ; and there can be no 
doubt that his earlier works were suggestive of many of the 
improvements that have since taken place. Of late years 
the well-known text-books of Mr. Mason had come into very 
general use ; but we see in Mr. Mason’s new work many 
advantages which may induce schoolmasters to prefer it for 
class instruction. The arrangement is very clear. The style 
is simple, and the sections devoted. to the history and. struc- 
ture of the language are lightened, as. far as possible, of 
etymological difficulties. The exercises. at. the end: of the 
book are a valuable addition to it, and will no doubt cause it. 
to be very generally used in schools. Mr. Bain, in his recent 
work on Education, says :—“ To teach grammar without a 
printed text is like teaching religion without a manual er 
catechism.” The simile may be correct, but it does not 
prove the necessity of a printed text. To those who require 
one we can safely reeommend Mr. Mason’s Shorter Grammar. 


Sulius Cesar, with Notes, &c. By J. M. Di MEIKLPJOHM. MAL 


(Chauben. 1878.) Aderchant uf Ventce, by the same Author. 1379. 
WE receive so many editions of separate plays of Shakes- 
peare specially arranged for the use of students preparmg 
fer some public examination, which bear to one another 
a very striking resemblance, that we might have dismissed 
these before: us with a bare acknowledgment of their receipt, 
if they had not been compiled by a Professor of Educatiom 
Proceeding from se distinguished. an author we ought to 
find) im them suggestions with respect to the best means:of 
utilising the study of Shakespeare's plays for the purposes: of 
education. These suggestions are good, givem im ecachy 
volume on one page; as“a plawof study for Perfect Possession.” 
Fhe plan is sufficiently clear to: be carefully followed: out > but 
it would have been much better if it had been illustrated: by 
examples from the plays. Thus we are inclined to think 
that too much is left: to the unaided readersin suck a note-as 
the following :—“ 3. The influence and. interplay: of the 
characters. upon each other. (¢.) Relatiom ef A. to: By amd 
of B.to A; (¢.) Relation of A tovC, and) D” Many other 
suggestions are equally unsatisfactory through the want:of 
exemplification. 
been: very carefully cempiled; but the experience! of 
examiners, unfortunately, shows that the notes to a play are 
often much: better known than: the text itself. These books 
would certainly have been improved: by the omission: of the 
very bad wood-cuts with which they are illustrated. 


The Synthetic Latin Delrcius. By Enwaro Ruse, BVA: 
(Macmillan and Co. 1379), 


THis little book consists of a well-arranged collection of 
sentences for translation from Latin into English Tt i 

divided imto two: parts, each of whieh is furnished with 
instructive-notes ; and'at the end of tlie volume is.an-excellent 
vocabulary. The arrangement of the sentences in Part TF. is 
somewhat new, the author's object being to teach Latin “by 
means of the ‘cenerdl principles: of analysis.” In this way 
Latin and’ English are taught together; and the pupil’ is 
carried forward’ almost unconsciously to the: translation of 
sentences of continually increasing difficulty. Part’ 1P. com 
sists of miscellaneous extracts from various authors We 
agree with’ the:author m thinking it better to» call wmedbus 
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omutbus maximum timorem inj:c's,? than to speak of it as 
being governed iin the dative by the verb. We have no 
hesitation in recommending this book for school use. 





The French Languag’, Its Historv and Etymology. (Crosby, Lock- 
woud, & Uo.) By E. Rounpaup. 

‘Tats book will be found useful in the higher forms of 

modern schools. The short chapter on the etymology of 

the French language is clearly and concisely written. The 

‘whole subject of this volume, however, might have been, 

with advantage, more fully treated. 





Golden Path to French. Second Part. By A. F. Genvain. 
(Hachette & Cu ) 

A BOOK neither better mor worse than others of the same 

-class written by French masters resident in England. 


Le Barbier de Siville, Fadited, with biographical introduction and 
notes, by L. F. BLovet, B.A. (Macmillan, 1879.) 

THE motes are very full and afford well-written and careful 

-explanations of the various idioms and difficulties which 

occur in this well-known comedy. 





— 


Molidxe. By Mrs, OLirHanT and '‘F. Tarver, M.A, (W. Black- 
wood & Sons.) 

THE life and labours of Molitre are very well related, and 

the description of his best works is good. But the book is 

not free from inaccuracies which render it less trustworthy 

‘than many other volumes of'the “Foreign Classics.” 


Cassell’s Natural Flistory. Vi. Il. Edited by P.M, DUNCAN, M.B. 
Iltustrated. (Cassell & Co.) 

‘TuIs volume fs very carefully compiled. Different sections 
of it have been written ‘by well-known naturalists, and the 
entire volume forms, with the preceding volume, a highly 
interesting work on this popular subject. It treats very fully 
of several orders of the Placental mammals, the chief space 
‘being devoted to Carnivora. The illustrations are, in‘many 
cases, carefully executed. ; 


Histary of France. By ‘CHaruotre M. 
. Macmillan & Co 1879.) 


OnE of Mr. Green’s excellent history primers, giving a clear 
and concise account of the history.of France from the days 
of Charles the Great till the close of the Franco-German 
War. 


The Beginner's Drill-ook of Enslish Grammar. By] AMES BURTON. 
(Rivington. 1878 ) 


A B9OK well adapted to middle-class schools. 


VYonce. (London: 





WE have also received Shakespeare's Tragedy of Fulius 
Cesar, with notes, &c. By Samuel Neil. (W. Collis, 
London and Glasgow. 1879.) A Greek Primer. ‘Sixth 
edition. (Oxford. 1878. -Clarenden Press.) 7Ae Modern 
d/:docutionist~, By John A. Jennings. (Wublin: .Carson 
Brothers.) Zhe Philosophy of Scunve, Faperience, and 
Mevuelation. By John Coutts. (London: F. Pitman.) And 
of,the Pitt Press Series, The Auabasis af Xenophon, Book 
Il. Cicero's De.A micitia; Cesar’s Commentaries, 1V. and 
V.; ; and AZ, Daru (Cambridge, 1879). ’ 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 


HE number of books published for the use of children 

has lately so largely increased that it becomes most 
cifficult to make a ‘choice amongst ‘them. Of those printed 
many.are the greatest rubbish that .can_be conceived,.con- 
sisting of one of Watt’s. hymns diluted into a volume, or-of 
some old German wood-cuts, for which .a goody text has 
been written. Without one single idea or-one bright spark, 
and without even the redeeming features of good illustra- 
tions, it is a puzzle-hew such books sell. Yet somebody 
must buy them or they would not continue to appear. This 
notice must necessarily ‘be confined to a few only, and our 
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“selection will comprise those most ty, ical of the diferent 


Messrs. C. Kegan Paul and Co. have published two 
delightful works : Nanny's Adventures, for the young of 
both sexes, and Zhe Gladiator, more especially fitted for 
boys. The former tells the life of a goat from its earliest 
kid-hood, how, wishing to see life, it ran away from home, 
has a great fight with a pug-dog, is nearly run over by a 
train, and after sundry other perils, has to drag a little 
carriage on Hampstead Heath, whence it is eventually 
rescued by its former master, to.end its days in the verdant 
quiet of a juicy field. Although the language of 7e Gladiator 
is rather high-flown, the book is just one to enthral a boy of 
twelve or thirteen. It is supposed to be written by a Dacian, 
taken prisoner by the Romans, and employed te fight in the 
arena, and gives a vivid and sufficiently correct picture of 
the era of Severus and Caracalla. 

There is an unpleasant jumble of modern slang mixed 
with old simplicity employed in the Seven Champions of 
Christendom, by W.H. Kingston (George Routledge and 
Son). The attempt at modernising the language of such 
legends, must always, from a critical point .of view, end in 
failure. Boys, however, will probably be less particular, and 
the book will keep them quiet during a wet afternoon in the 
Easter holidays, for it is full of fighting, of fairies, and - 
dragons. 

In AMfore Doils (same publisher) Auntie Bee (the author.of 
“ Rosabella”) has .continued her tales ofidoll-life, which she 
takes up from the period when ‘they are.waiting to be sold 


at the toy-shop, and carries on until their owners are too old 


to play with them. It requires a special sort ef imagination 
to think one-self thoroughly imto a dell’s position, but Auntie 
Bee has achieved the feat, and has produced a most amusing 
and wholesome little book, very much to be recommended 
to good little girls’ papas and mammas. Chimes and Rhymes 


-(George Routledge) is full of lively if not ihighly. artistic 


coloured illustrations, by Oscar Pletsch, te which the verses 
care often very successful. The little boy who takes his tey 
horse to be shod.at the village farrier’s is charming : 
“Good Mr. Smith, I’ve-come to.you 
Because my horse has lost his shoe.” 
“Pray how, Sir, did he do it?” 
“Why riding with the hounds one day 
He kicked in such a vicious way, 
That then I think ‘he threw it” 

Schnick Schnack, with some older illustrations by the 
same artist, is not nearly so good. 

The White Lily of the Great Sahara, by Charlies Eden 
(Marcus Ward and Co.), is a book full of exciting adventures 
for boys. The author is well known to juvenile readers, and 
though he puts their credulity to a somewhat severe test, 
they will no doubt greet this new volume with pleasure. 
Boys can swallow some rather startling dénouements without 
wincing. 

Esther, by Geraldine Butt (same publishers) is a nice 
healthy little story, which would have been much better 
without the illustrations ; for the coloured ones are, in fact, 
this year’s valentines gummed in, whether they suit the text 
or not, while the wood-cuts.are old blocks of Oscar Pletsch, 
some being identical with those in Schnick Schnack. 

What an Old Myth may Teach, by Leslie Keith (same 
publishers) belongs to a class of books to which we have a 
special aversion. It purports to draw moral lessons. from 
the tales of Hercules, Narcissus, the Syrens, and others of 
the beautiful legends of classic antiquity. All.the poetry is 
distilled in the process of beiling down, and there remains 
nothing but a little residuum of bald morality. A work like 
this.is the very thing to promote goodiness and priggism, 
and would make a boy lose all his faith in Ulysses. before be 
had read.a line of Homer. 

Ida .Mayhew, by Mrs. Martin (the Sunday Scheol 
Association) is thoroughly wholesome iif not very exciting 
tale for little-girls, pleasantly illustrated. 

‘Messrs. Strahan.and Co., Limited, have published fifty- 
six niee little tales, each of them with a little moral.and.a 
little picture, entitled Stories That Come True, thoygh hew 
‘These -will amuse 
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do them no harm. Messrs. Sampson Low, and Co. have 
conferred a real boon on boy readers, by publishing a trans- 
lation of Jules Verne’s book, Dick Sands ; or, the Boy Captain. 
It is well done into English by Ellen E. Frewer, and the 
illustrations by Henri Meyer (which, we believe, first appeared 
in the original French octavo edition) far surpass the 
standard usual for children’s books. Verne’s works are 
always healthy and amusing, and his paradoxes, though 
sufficiently absurd, are more likely to make boys think than 
many moralities of prosaic writers. 

Messrs. Griffith and Farran are more successful in their 
reprints than in the original work we have before us, fairy 
Tales: Published by Command of her bright dazzlingness 
Gloriana, &c., of which the leading idea will sufficiently 
stamp the book. A man having exhausted his stock of tales, 
and being unable to satisfy his children who crave for more, 
spends some sleepless nights, during which a fairy appears 
and tells him fresh ones—silly mixtures of fiction and 
matter-of-fact life which no child with a grain of wit will 
believe in nor be amused by. Always Happy; or, 
Anecdotes of Felix and his sister Serena, is, if possible, more 
objectionable still. For the very smallest faults the unfor- 
tunate child-heroine of the book gets Dr. Johnson flung at 
her head, with the addition of such phrases as the following: 
“ Itis thus, my dear Serena, that many extensive works are 
perfected... Itis by small efforts, frequently repeated, that 
man completes his greatest undertakings, to have attempted 
which at one continued effort would haye baffled his ability. 
Fix this remark on your mind, it will be very useful to you 
in future life ; and when once you have determined on the 
propriety or necessity of an undertaking, set about it with 
patient perseverance, assured that in time it will repay your 
exertions.” We are sorry for Serena and her brother Felix. 

We welcome with pleasure the reappearance of some old 
friends, reprinted by the same publishers. The best of these 
appear in “ The Favourite Library ” well-printed and well- 
bound little volumes, of which the price makes them acces- 
sible to all. To mention their titles is sufficient recommenda- 
tion, for who does not remember with delight Mrs. Leicester’s 
School, by Charles and Mary Lamb, that joy of a generation 
before children’s books were so plentiful? Hardly less 
popular are Lady Stoddart’s two Scotch stories: The 
Eskdale Herd Boy, and The Scottish Orphans ; while Mrs. 
Trimmers’ delightful History of the Robins cannot be too 
often reprinted. “The Favourite Library” also includes 
Memoir of Bob, the Spotted Terrier ; Keeper's Travels in 
Search of his Master ; and several other volumes. 


NEW MUSIC. 
STANLEY LUCAS, WEBER, and Co., 84, New Bond Street. 
" AGDALEN at Michael’s Gate.” Words by H. 


4 Kingsley ; music by Arthur J. Waley.—A simple 
but appropriate setting of verses that are equally simple and 
good in their way. The opening phrase is an evident remi- 
niscence of the D major piano and violin sonata by 
Beethoven ; but Mr. Waley might have done much worse, 
and his song will doubtless find plenty of admirers. 

“The King can do no wrong.” Words by C. J. Rowe; 
music by Ernest Lemoine.—A capital bass song, full of 
spirit, and of moderate compass: 

“Something sweet to tell you.” Composed by Eaton 
Faning.—The singer of this very pretty ballad will find 
something just as sweet to tell in a musical as in a poetical 
sense. 

Three melodies : “Oh! for a Peach,” “ Red as Oleander,” 
“Oh! that my Heart.” Music by Malcolm Lawson.—In 
his endeavour to be scholarly, the composer of these songs 
frequently fails to be attractive. Let him succeed in invent- 
ing charming and original melody, and then the graceful 
accompaniments that he writes will be welcome indeed. 
“Olivia’s Song,” another air by Mr. Lawson, is rather 
tuneful, but bears a striking resemblance to a well-known 
Scotch ditty. 

“The Moon shines bright,” duet for soprano and baritone. 
Words by Shakespeare ; music by Charles Gardner.—A 
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long, uninteresting piece, with a recitative of two pages and 
a half. The voice parts are carelessly written, but the har- 


monies and modulations betray the hand of a musician. Mr. . 


Gardner should mind what Italian he uses for his indica- 
tions ; pathetically is not written “pathético,” but “ pate- 
tico.” 

“The Eastern Star.” Words and music by Eliza P. 
Freake.—A pleasing ballad, of which this is the second 
edition. 

“The Spirit Star,” duet for soprano and tenor. Words by 
W. Watkins Old; music by A. Galindo.—This little compo- 
sition may be unhesitatingly recommended. It is light, 
effective, and melodious. 

“Two Ditties.” Words by Shakespeare and Sir W. Scott; 
music by Otto Peringer.—Very short and sweet are these 
little songs, and they are not wanting in individuality. “Doth 
not the heather bell?” a song by the same composer, is an 
equally satisfactory production. 





ENOCH AND SONS, 19, Holles Street, Cavendish Square. 


“Marche Nocturne,” for piano, by G. Bachmann, 
Op. 53.-—An easy show-piece in martial style, and well 
marked in rhythm. 

“Hexentanz” (The Witches’ Frolic), for piano, by 
Francesco Berger.—A characteristic piece, for which the title 
is no misnomer. It is in galop time, and as lively as it is 
varied and striking. 

“Danse Allemande” (Rheinlander), for piano, by Allan 
Macbeth.—If a dance at all, this little composition is a 
gavotte, and as such it may be termed melodious and not 
difficult to execute. 

Czerny’s “Etude de la Vélocité” (Book II.), with English 
fingering.—This celebrated production requires no further 
remark than that it is as well printed, correct, and cheap as 
is every volume of the famous Litolff edition. 

“Nocturne in Blue and Silver,” for piano. By A. Whistler. 
—Although a piece of music, this nocturne might very well 
have been sent to Mr. Ruskin for criticism, since the gorgeous 
frontispiece—clearer by far than any of Mr. Whistler’s recent 
efforts—is its most important characteristic. 

“Carillon” valse. By Georges Lamothe.—Dancers will 
find this a capital valse, albeit the first part is really an 
imitation of chimes that strike on London ears every quarter 
of an hour. It should sound well played by an orchestra. 
' “My Ain Lad.” Scotch song; words by Ewing ; music 
by Alfred Scott Gatty.—Clever ballad writer as he is, Mr. 
Gatty is not the first musician who has mistaken an Irish 
for a Scotch tune. This is his only error in the present 
instance, for there is a reasonable chance that “ My Ain 
Lad ” will become popular. 

“At the Ferry.” Words by F. E. Weatherley ; music by 
Milton Wellings.—Its pleasing refrain in valse measure 
should be sufficient to earn popularity for this ballad. Mr. 
Weatherley’s words are a little above the average, and the 
setting is exceptionally good. 


“Cloris,” vocal gavotte, written and composed by Michael © 


Watson.—There is something tedious about this song, not- 
withstanding a certain degree of musical merit. It looks as 
though the music were composed first and the words added 


afterwards. The latter are of very poor quality, and even. 


were they good, the gavotte is not a form of music well adapted 
for vocal purposes. 

“The Roll Call.” Words by E. Oxenford ; music by Ciro 
Pinsuti.—On an inspiriting subject Mr. Oxenford has framed 
some telling verses, and Signor Pinsuti has found admirable 
music for them, the result being a most effective baritone 
song. 





WILLIAM CZERNY, 349, Oxford Street. 

“My Faint Spirit.” Song from the “Arabic ; music by 
Mary G. Carmichael.—Apparently the work of a cultivated 
amateur, this brief effort may please the lady’s friends ; but it 
is too disjointed and wanting in tune to suit the gen 
public. © 





LuMINARIUM.—THE NeW AND Most PowerFrut R& 
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STRAY LEAVES. 


———~<— —- 


RINTERS’ PENSION CORPORATION.—The. Right 

Hon. Earl Derby and the First Lord of the Admiralty, 

Mr. W. H. Smith, have consented to become stewards at 

the Anniversary Festival of this Corporation, contributing 
donations of £5 5s. and £10 respectively to the funds. 


AT a meeting of the Victoria (Philosophical) Institute, held 
on Monday evening, a paper was read by Mr. Robert 
Brown, jun., F.S.A., on “The Religion of Zoroaster con- 
sidered in connection with Archaic Monotheism.” Mr. 
Brown reviewed the principal features in the system of 
Zoroaster, and the connection and parallelism between the 
early beliefs of Iranian and Aryan Indian. Noticing the 
original unity of religious conception amongst the Aryan 
Family of mankind, he deduced from the above and other 
considerations various arguments in favour of the existence 
of a primitive monotheism. 


THE accession of Principal Tulloch to the editorship of 
Fraser’s Magazine is a remarkable evidence of the liberty 
which the Church of Scotland allows to her clergy to make 
money in a variety of ways. Dr. Tulloch is already the 
editor of a Church Missionary Record. He is not only 
the Principal, but the Divinity Professor of his College. 
He is the chief clerk to the General Assembly of his 
Church, which meets in Edinburgh once a year. He isa 
contributor on a very considerable scale to the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, the series of English classics edited by Mrs. 
Oliphant, the Contemporary Review, and Good Words ; and 
has, from the Broad Church point of view, published several 
theological books, written in a popular and eminently “ gen- 
tlemanly” style. It is thought that Fraser will now become 
the organ of the Broad Church party. 


THE article in the current number of the Wew Quarterly 
Magazine, which discusses the measures which have resulted 
in the present Zulu War, is understood to be written by Lord 
Blachford. 


ON Wednesday evening, April 30, at the meeting of the 
Society of Arts, a renewal of the discussionon Mr. John 
Holloway’s paper on “A New Process in Metallurgy,” will 
take place. Our readers will remember that the paper was 
originally read on the 12th of February, and caused a great 
sensation. 


M. EMILE ZOLA has been so terribly handled by the 
Parisian critics of late that he seems to have lost not only his 
good temper but much of his judgment. He began by assert- 
ing that there is only one form of art worthy of respect—his 
own ; that all modern novelists are scribblers save himself ; 
that Victor Hugo is a humbug; that Georges Sand was a 
sentimental twaddler, &c. He has now come forth with a 
political manifesto : he preaches “ naturalism ” in literature ; 
he now asserts that “the French Republic must be natura- 
listic or must cease to exist.” In other words, this means 
that unless M. Zola be chosen as the successor of M. Grévy 
the French Republic must go to the dogs. It is a pity to 
hear a man of great though mistaken talent speak such rabid 
stuff. 


WE understand that “ Through the Ages ; a Legend ofa 
Stone Axe,” is by Mr. Canton, a young Scotch journalist, 
resident in Glasgow, and actively engaged in the editorial 
department of the Glasgow Herald. The poem in question 
was, it appears, refused by a number of publishers before it 
fortunately fell into the hands of Messrs. C. Kegan Paul and 
Co. Mr. Canton has a volume of prose and verse in 
preparation. 


IT is mo¢ true that Mr. R. A. Procter is about to publish a 
poem in five cantos, entitled “The Loves of the Astro- 
nomers,” and dwelling upon the relations between himself 
and his friend, Mr. J. Norman Lockyer. But it is quite true 
that the Astronomical Society is in a state of civil war. 


eee 
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MR. JOHN S, KELPIE, F.S.A. (Scot.), is the editor of the 
Gazetteer, contributed to by specialists, which we have 
already mentioned as being prepared for publication by Mr. 
Stanford. 


PRINCIPAL SHAIRP, Professor of Poetry in the University 
of Oxford, is likely to be howled down in Scotland for his 
view of Burns in the series of “ English Men of Letters.” 
It would seem that he inclines to the unfavourable opinion 
held of the famous patriotic song, “ Bruce’s Address to his 
Army,” by Wordsworth and Mrs. Hemans, that it is simply 
a piece of schoolboy rhodomontade in favour of liberty. 


ALMOST the last of the versifiers who connected the 
Scotland of the present day with the days of Wilson and 
Jeffrey, Allan Cunningham and Lord Cockburn, has died in 
Alexander Maclagan. A “lilter” of considerable and 
pleasing power, he shone most in the writing of songs calcu- 
lated to stir, if not a soldier’s, at least a volunteer’s, breast. 
It is to be hoped that Government will continue Mr. Mac- 
lagan’s pension—only a matter of £30—to his widow. 


A LiFe of Mr. Gladstone is likely, we hear, to be pub- 
lished soon by Mr. George Barnett Smith, author of a “ Life 
of Shelley,” “ Poets and Novelists,” &c. 


“ TREES AND FERNS” is the title of a little volume which 
Messrs. Sampson Low, Marston and Co. will publish in a 
few days. It is, in substance, a cheap reprint, with illustra- 
tions and an introduction, of portions of Mr. Francis George 
Heath’s works, “ Our Woodland Trees,” “The Fern World,” 
and “The Fern Paradise.” 


WE hear from Germany that a new poem may be expected 
from Oscar von Redwitz, the author of “ Odilo,” which caused 
no slight sensation at the time of its publication, from the 
writer having been at one time a devout Roman Catholic, 
and also from his having been silent for nineteen years, 


MESSRS. GRIFFITH AND FARRAN are preparing for publica- 
tionearly in Julya story for children, entitled “Little Margaret’s 
Ride to the Isle of Wight,” or the Wonderful Rocking-Horse, 
by Mrs. Frederick Brown, with eight full-page coloured 
illustrations by her sister, Helen S. Tatham. 


THE Russian journalistic notes are as follows :—The 
Golos has received a second warning, and has been forbidden 
to refer in its leading articles to the Solovieff affair. The 
sale of the St. Petersburg Lesfok in the streets has been pro- 
hibited. Russian journalists are proverbially “touchy.” The 
Odessa Pravda having remarked in its columns that the 
Moscow Gazette was insolvent, and that M. Katkoff had 
gone to St. Petersburg to meet his creditors, the latter pub- 
lishes an editorial announcement, in which he declares the 
statement to be a “lie,” and says that, “so far from the 
Moscow Gazette being in difficulties, it has abundant 
resources in private and public securities.” _ Medical journals 
are in a bad way at Moscow. Only a short while ago the 
Vratchebni Vestnik and the Kivroorgitchiski Letopsi, the 
journals of the physicians and surgeons, expired for want of 
funds ; and now the Medetsinski Gazeta has also succumbed. 
There is now only one medical journal left alive at Moscow, 
the Medetsinski Obozrenie, or Medical Review, whose editor, 
Mr. Spirimon, is about to throw some enterprise into his 
paper. Russian medical journals, as a rule, are not very 
much worse than those edited in England, but they enjoy 
a very poor circulation, and are not patronised at all outside 
a small professional sphere. 


THE subjoined is the Russian literary news this week :— 
A fresh edition is to be brought out of Colonel Denison’s 
“History of Cavalry,” with large additions from German 
sources. The Etat Major has published a bulky volume on 
“ Military Telegraphs,” by Major Rechnevski. It contains 
no less than 270 large engravings, and is altogether a very 
remarkable compilation. Busch’s book on Bismarck is to 
appear at St. Petersburg, as well as at Moscow, next month. 
It is said that it is also about to be published in the Polish 
language. The Vestnik Europee has commenced a series of 
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reviews on “Contemporary Novelists,” with one on Gustav 
Freitag, whose works are greatly read in Russia. The 


Kouuski Starina is publishing a “History of the Russian 

Peasantry previous to the Time of Catherine the Great,” 
besides a voluminous account of “Prisons and Galleys in 

Russia.” Professor Danevsky, of Moscow, has issued a work 

-on “ Neutrality in Time of War, together with criticisms on 

the Declaration of Paris of 1856.” 


AN important work on the “Geology of Turkestan” has 
just appeared at Tashkend and St. Petersburg, and should 
prove of interest to English men of science. Its author is 
<. Romanovsky, the chief of the Mining Corps at Tashkend, 
whoa few years ago was despatched by General Kaufmann 
-on a geological survey throughout the entire Russian 
cominions in Central Asia. Not content with his own infor- 
mation the author has embodied the principal data collected 
at different times by twenty-two other Russian explorers. 
‘The work abounds with plates, is highly praised by Russian 
reviewers, and bears the title of “Materiali dla Geologi 
Turkestanskavo Kraya.” 


WE are informed that this afternoon Mrs. Emily Pfeiffer 
will read her interesting poem, entitled “ Rorke’s Drift,” 
which appeared in the columns of the Staudara on April 14, 
“to a select audience at Steinway Hall. 


WE are also informed that this evening Mrs. Molly 
Piper will read her interesting poem, entitled “ The Fight on 
Hampstead Heath,” which appeared in the columns of the 
EXAMINER on April 19, to a select audience at Exeter Hall. 





NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


Pihby, E-— Lavalide Abroad. ” Hatchards. 
‘Booth, William, L.R.C.P. (Ed.) -children’s Ailments. A Manual of Nursery 


Medicine. Cooper aad Budd. 
‘Curtis, F. A—Needlew: rk. Schedule MI. Exemplified and Illustrated. 
Griffith and Farran. 
idan temnted. R.A.—Dialogues Raisonné;. Simnokin, Marshall, and Co. 
Foen, Charies 4, F.R.G.S.—Ula, a Tale of the Zu'us. Marcus Wad aid Ca, 
“Grapville, J. Mortimer.—The Secret of a Clear Hexd Hardw cke and Bugue. 
Urundy, Francis H,, U.E£,.— Pictures of the Past. Griffith aud Farran. 
Hall, $. C., F.S.A.—A Memory of Thomas Moore. Virtue and Co. 
Hattersley, M, E.—Norston:; or, the Rifts inthe Cloud. G iffithb and Farran. 
Tilustrated Biegraphies of Great Artists.—Rembrandt, by J W. Moilet., B.A ; 
Titian, by Richard Ford Heach, B.A. Sampson Low, and Co. 
Kettle, Kosa Mackenzie.—Smugglersand Foresters. Waru, Lock and Co. 
L Art. No, 225. April 20,1879. A. Ballue, Editeur. 134, New Bond 


Melw, C. H.—Old Comrades. James Nisbet and Co. 

Meritt, Apna Lee.—Hewry Merritt ; Art Criticiems and Romance. With 23 
, gs. 2vols. C. Kegan Paul and Co. 

Moncel, Count du. Ihe Telephone, the Microphone, and the Phonograph. 
Authorised translation, with 7o Tilustranons. C. Kegan Paul and Cv. 

Papers for the Times on Religion, *thics,and Conduct. Vol. 1. BE. W. Allen. 

Pollock, Lieut.-Col.— Sport in Briish Bu:mwah, Assam, &c. With Illustrations. 
evils. Chapman and Hail 

Rogers, Kev. Charles, LL.D, edited by.—Rental Book of the Cistercian 
/ Abbey of Cupar Angus» Vol. 1. Printed for the Gramp‘an Club. 

Russian Otheial wap of tral Axia. W.H. Allen andCo., Waterloo Place. 

‘Walford, kdward M.A.— Loudoniana. 2 vols. Hurst and Blackett 

Walker, Bryan, MA,. LL.D, snavshted by —Sclectet Mesays from the 
Digest. Part lL. Mandati vel contra. Cambridge University Press. 
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The Evrror cannot undertake to return Manuscripts. 





Articles on Tx SCHOOLS OF ENGLAND are now appear- 


.ing in the EXAMINER. 


The following have already appeared : I. WiNCHYESTER. 
IL Eron. IIL. Wesrminsrer. IV. Harrow. 
V. anp V4, Rucpy. VI. ‘CHARTERHOUSE. 
VII. Mar.poroucu. VIII. and VITA. 


MercuHant Taytors’. TX. WELLINGTON. 


The series of the EXAMINER containing “ Public Schools” 
will be forwarded to any address on receipt of 71 postage- 


stamps. 
OFFICE: 136, STRAND, W.C. 





BRITISH MUSEUM. 


HE BRITISH MUSEUM will be CLOSED. on | 


the ust. and KAE-OPENED on the 8th of MAY. Visitors cancot be 


- admitted from the ret‘to the 7tn of May, inclusive. 
agth Apel), 1879. EDWARD A. BOND, Principal Librarian. 
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PRICE 6d. 





‘Contents or No. 3716, Arrit 19, 1879. 


Political and Social Notes. ‘i 
The Situation in South Africa. The Session. Cesaricide. 
Cap and Bells. The Bishop of Oxford’s Appeal. 


A Cheerful Malady. Factory In«pectors. The Fight on Hampsiend Me wh. 
The Art of Sl nghter, 








A New Poet. Angean Stables. Tradeand Financ-. 
A Clergyman’s Doubts. Tne Examiner of P.ays. Musi.. 
Our New Protectorate. Mr Betlamy’s Essays from Sh ikespeare, 
The Kaisarnamah i Hind. The King's Secret. 
African Trave'. 
Utopias. Mes. Oliphant's Las:. Current Literature. 
Stray Leaves. 










YCEUM.—LADY - OF LYONS.—Mr. Irvinc 

respectfully am.ounces that in respense to tne expression of euthn- 
siasm and delight wita which the public has received the representation of 
THE LADY OF LYONS», at the Lyceum Theatre, it will be reveae lat 
- ak eveuing (excepting Wednesday-) when Haul :t will be performed. — 
LYCEU M, 


| YCEUM.—LADY OF LYONS-—Every Evening 
( xcept Wednesday. ) 

* Never perhaps since the play was presented by Macready and Miss Faucit, 
has the performance of the *Lady wf Lyons’ attracted grester interest. or 
begotten more enthusiasm than that given last night at ehe Lyceum.”— 
Morning Post, April 18.—LYCKEUM, 


HILHARMONIC SOCIETY.—Conductor, Mr. 

W. G. Cusixs —FI*TH CONCERT, WEDNESDAY EVENING, 

April ST. JAMES’S HALL. Doors open at half-past seven. ‘ Fi/st ai pear- 

auce ais season of M. >ara-ate (violinist). Voc.-lists: Miss bitkan bailey 

(her first apsearance) and Herr Henscticl. iseethoven's ~ymphouy m C minor, 

Mende Issohn's Violin Concerto, &¢c —Stalls, 20s. 6d., balcony, 75. 6d., tickets, 

5>, 2s. 6d., and i.—Stavley Lucas. Weuer, and Co.. 84, New Boud suet ; 
u-usl Agents, and Austin’s Ticket tffice, st. jams’s Hall. / 


CLIFFORD TESTIMONIAL FUND. 


2 , rm 
HE Friends of PROFESSOR CLIFFORD, who 
was compelled by ill-health to relinguish active wok and reside in. 
Madeira, were anxious to present him with a substantial lestimouial in public 
revogmtion of his great scientific and Iterary attainments. 

Ata meeting held at the Royal Institution, Albemarle Street, on Friday, 
January 3tst, Wri 1am SprottTiswoope Esq , President of the Royal Society, in 
the Chair, it was resolved that a Fund should be raised for the above-mentic ne 
purpese, and that the sums received should be in the hauds of ‘Trustecs 
tor vhe benefit of Prorusser CLirForD and his family. 

‘Proresssor CLirFokD.died at Madeira on March wd. The Fx -ertive 
Comsmtttee have now to announce that it is intended to pri ceed with the ranmg 
of the Fund for the benefit of his Widow and Children, who hawe noother 

»outsion. 
f Contributions mav be paid t> the account of the “‘ Clifford Testimonial Fund,” 
3004 Messrs. RoBarts, Luapock, and Co., or to either of the Honorary 
ceretaries. F 








GENERAL COMMITTEE. 


WILLIAM SPOTTISWOODE, Exq., President of the Royal Society, 
man 


His Grace the DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE, K.G., F.R.S. 
The Rt. Hon. the EARL OF DERRY. F R:S. 
The Rt. Hon. the EARL OF KIMBERLEY. 
‘the Rt. Hon. LORD BELPER, f.R.S. 

The Rt Hon. LORD RAYLEIGH, F.RS. 

The Kt. Hon. LORD HOUGHTON, ¥.R.S, 
The Hen. Mr. JUSTICE GROVE, F.R.S. 

The Hon. Mr. {USTICE STEPHEN. 

The Hon. C. W. FREMANTLE. 

Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart., M.¥., F.R S. 
FREDERICK POLLOCK, Bart. f 

Sir HENRY J. s. MAINE, K CSL, F R.S. 
Sir JOSEPH D. HOOKER, K.C.5.1L, FR-S. 

Sir THOMAS FREDERIK ELLIOT, K.C M.G. 
sir JOHN HAWKSHaW, C.E., ERA. 
Sir HENRY THOMPSON, M.B., F:R.C.S. 
c., &c. 


Executive Committee. 


WILLIAM SPOTTISWOODE, Esgq., Pres. Roy. Society, Chainman, 
Sir JOHN LUBBUCK, Bart., M.P., F.R.S., 
Joint Honorary Tr.asurers and Trustees. 
&c., &c. 
W. H. CORFIELD, Esq., M.D., 20. Bolton Row, May‘air, W. 
ROBERT J. LE#, Esc., M.D.. 6, Savile Row, W., 
Hoeorary Secretaries. 





SPIERS AND POND’S | 


GAIETY RESTAURANT, 


STRAND. ‘4 
GRILL ROOM. for Luncheons 


TABLE D'HOTE (for Ladies and 
Dinners, and frare 3 
till Sonat (for Ladies and Gene 


Bonsiomen) hom 5-30 tili'8 o'clock, 
Bor PET (open, from ee til 
‘Tuleh ene palmer: | smoxie noo, comiogh 
‘The BUFFET is reserved for Gentle- | wantiagee 
menonly after 8 p.m. SPIERS & POND. 
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JUST PUBLISHED, 

Large post 8voy with Engraved: Portraits, 63, 
PROFESSOR MULLER’S 
LIFE Ot FIELD-MARSHAL 
COUNT MOLTEE. 
Translated’ by PERCY: E. PINK ERTON,,. 


And Edited by CAPTAIN H. M. HOZIER.. 





“*Miiller’s admirable life of Moltke.”—Globe, in Leader on, Lord ’Ciielms- 
ford, March 17th; also reviewed April r7th. 


‘* Most graphic and picturesque!”—Aforning’ Post. 


‘° A Wighly interesting monograph. of this illustricus: soldier.” — Corrt 
Journal, 


‘* This interesting account of Moltke’s life.” —United Service Gazette. 


‘“‘Of absorbing interest to all......Those who have undertaken it have 
s!.own themselves worthy of: tie subjett)and deserve or! bese thartks: for. 
presenting us with a book so full off interest, at’ the’ same time so true a 
description of a master mind.”—Exweriner.. — 


“ Of the great, manly, modest old soldier, Molike; we in Englan?, at al 
events, have beard so little that there is scarcely a page’ in tis admirable 
memoir that will not come om the: mejority of readers. with the agreeable 
shork of a pleasant revelation: The book is, indeed. a delightful. one, 
adtniraly translated and edited...... It might have been writtem by an 
Eaglishman for the impartiality of the opinion it it.”—May/uir. 


‘* The volume is of great interest....Tt presents to usa manof fine character 
and amezing” force of intellect. and will......We must not be tempred to 
further extracts, although the quotations given from Mo'tke’s letters are 
full of in-terest...... We can only repeat what-we have remarked already, that 
the book is one whichought to be read ”—Ziterary World. 





London: W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN, 


15, Paternoster Square. 


MESSRS. SEELEY, JACKSON, AND HADLIDAY. 


54, FLEET STRFET, April, 1879. 
Just ready: 


THE: LORD'S SUPPER: Uninspired ing: from 
Clement of Rome to the Present Day. Collected by the Rev. Citances 
HERBERT, D.D,, late Vicar of Ambleside. In ‘two vols. Ptice 28s. in cloth. 


AN EXPOSITION OF THE sh enna based on 


the Principles of the most Seen aes ‘pat, bovndhe dowa to the 
Piesent Time.. By thet Rev. Journ Seecs,’ M. A: Vicar of Lancaster. 


ee Eee readv, the Sixth Edition of 
THE CHURCH” MISSIONARY “ATLAS: Mach 


enlarged and entirely re-written. Sees Thirty-one Maps, prepared 
expressly for the Work, th git Wor being newly disap ty Messrs. 
Stanford. ee to show the Religious 
Divisions ;- Eight Waneut A sie he its Missions ; Learn lodia and its 
Missions; Three of China and’ its gen n, Ceylon, Mauritius, 
Persia, and Aigiealinan, Palestine, New Zeal “Brivish North America. 

















Rriush Columbia. Also a Chart of Indian at ane x Cheon! 
Chart of the Church y Society, With 150 pages of letterpress, 
giving the most recent Geographical and laformation, with 


Indices. Cloth boards, gilt edges, 10s. 6d. 


LETTERS from EGYPT to PLAIN FOLKS at HOME. 
Ry Marvy L. Wuatety. With Engravings. 64. cloth. 
“* The author possesses an intimate and keno of ee: 
and ail she says is related in astyle which:is a mode} of unaffected simplicity. and 
Recounts accompanied by a cee power of picturesque description.” — 
Datly News. 





NEW WORK BV MRS... CAREY BROCK 
A NEW VOLUME OF SUNDAY ECHOES in WEEK- 
DAY HOURS. Qn the Example of Christ, 5s. Former Volumes: —I. 
On the Collecis, Ty On «he Church Catechiv-n. IIT, On the Journeys of 
the Israelites. IV-..Soripture-Characters. V..Epistles.and Gospels. VI. 
On-the Parables. VII. Onthe Miracles: Price’ss: each. 
Of Mrs. Brock’s Works more than )200,000 have sold. 


Eighth bh Thousand. 


STORIES from HOMER. By the Rev. Alfred J. Church, 
M. 4. With 24 Lilustrations after Plaxman. Tinted in the-stwe of the 
Vases. 58.cloth. 
“Mr. Church has long since proved himself a ripe and good scholar,.though 
he had not given evidence of the special Homeric insight which this: auaie 
olume displays.”—Saturday Review. 


Fourth. Thousand, 5s 
STORIES from VIRGIL. By “the. Rev. Alfred J. 
€uewcn, M.A. With 24 Tinted IMfustrations after Pinelli: 


** Mr. Church is as great a master of a pure, simple, and poetic narrative style 
as there is in England.” —Sfectator. 





London : 
SEELEY,. JACKSON, and HALLIDAY, 54, Fleet Street. 


Sampsom Low, Marston, & Co's 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





Now ready, Liewt.-General VAcENTINE Baxcer’s\New Work;.eath led. 


WAR IN BULGARTA. By 


Lieutenant-General VALentiINe Baker Pasua, Imperial Ottoman Army, 
author of “ Clouds in the East,” &¢. @ vols., demy 8vo, with Plans and 
Maps, cloth extra, 428. 


“The volames) are. a mine: of wealth for the soldier,, and we stronely 
recommend every officer who loves his. profession. not only tw read them care- 
fully, but-to. give to them a permanent place in ag eatin daw f oe em 


“The Author has so great a reputation as a splendid andi ié so 
well rememoered for the excellent service te condtred' with a ul of troops 
against the Russiva army ia the | it+ war, that this marrative'cannot fal to be 


read with the interest inspired his eee and with the respect due t 
his authority.” — Adfwstea 4 tet ae News ‘1 , 


** These highly interesting volumes wll tie none the lesa attraction for th: 
mass of readers because essentially and primarily the story of) a. campaign 
written seis soldie:s by a solcier.””-—Graphic. 


The maps-and planes with which General Raker has enriched his av rleare + 
siniply invaluatle to every student of these otherwise unintelligible campaigns 
His own personal experiences are extremely interesting.” — Week. 


In Monthly Volumes. A) New Serieg of 


ILLUSTRATED BIOGRAPHIES. 


OF THE GREAT ARTISTS. Each work will be a history of a Great 

Artist, or a Uriefhistory of a Group of Artists of one School, and wll contain, 
Portraits of the Masters, and as many examplesof their art as-can be readily 
procured. 


TYFTIAN. From the most recent Authorities:. 
By RicHarp Forp Heatn, B.A., Oxford,, Head Master of Bideford 
Grammar School. [Now ready. 


REMBRANDT. From the Text of C. 
Vosmager.. By J; W. Mosvery B.A, Officier de-d'instractionyPablique | 
(France). (Wor rea sy. 


RAPHAEL. From the Text of Jj. Dt: Passa-. 
vant. By N. D'Anvers, autnorof “Elementary History of Art.” 
[Ready in May.. 


VANDYCK AND HALS. From the most: 


’ recent Authorities. By Percy R. Heav, Lincela College, Oxford. 
[Ready in May. 


Each Volume; Illustrated:with from: Fifteen to Twenty, Full-page Engraving:, . 
printed imthe best manner: ‘Tre price ofieach Volumerwiil be 3s. 6d. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY. OF SIR. 


GEORGE GIUBERT SUOTT, RA., F:S.A.; &t>  Bdited by~his’Son, 
Georce GuteertT Scotr.. 1 vol., demy 8vo, with Eneraving on. Steel’ 
of the Author from.Portrax by Richmond,. [Will soon. be ready. 


Preparing forea:ly Pubtication, ,t vol., demy 8vo, about Sao pages; cloth 


extra, 2t%., 


THE .SHAKESPEARE KEY-= 


Unlocking the Treasuresiof. his Seyle; ehucidsting: the Péculiaritiesof his 
Constraction, and displaying the Beauties of his Expression. Forming a 
Companion to“ The Complete Concordance to Shakespeare.” By C+aRLas 
and Mary Cowven Cvar«e, authors of “‘ The Complere-Concordanceto. 
Shakespeare,” “ Shakespeare Characters,” “‘ The Girliood of Shakespeare's 
Heroines,” &c., &c. : 


NOVELS NEARLY READY. 
THE CAT AND BATTLEDORE, 


and other stories. By Honoxé pe Bauzac. Translated into English by 
Pure Kent, BA, Trinity College; Cambridge;, Bawister of the loser 





Temple. 3 vols., crown 8vo. cloth 3s. 6d. _ (Nearly ready. 
A WOMAN OF MIND. Mrs... 
Apo.trHe SmitH.. 3)vols., crown 8vo, cloth,,.31s. 6d.. [Nearly ready. 





New Novel by the Author of “ Five Chimney Farm.” 


ALL THE WORLD'S A STAGE. 


By Miss. Horrus. 3 yols., crown 8vo, 3x. 6d. (Neary roe, 





London: "SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, & RIVINGTON,. 
Crown: Buildings, 188, Fleet Street, E.C. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


The NEW QUARTERLY MACAZINE, 
for APRIL, is now ready, price 2s. 6d. 
CONTENTS. 





I, South Africa. 

II. Our Public Schools. II. Harrow. 
III. Through the Ages: A Legend of a Stone Axe. 
IV. Public Libraries and their Catalogues. 

V. The Distracted lene ee by Thomas Hardy. 
VI. The Thousand and Nights. II. 
. The Maladministration of Charities by the City Companies. 

VIII. The Early Days of the French Academy 


1X, The of the Oxford Catholic Revival. 
x Eeleceed’ Hooks 


FREEDOM in SCIENCE and TEACHING. 


From the German of Ernst Hasgcxet. With a Prefatory Note by 
T. H. Huxzey, F.R.S. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


The TELEPHONE, the MICROPHONE, 


and the PHONOGRAPH. By Count pv Moncet, Membre de |’ Institut. 
ith Seventy-four Illustrations. Small crown 8vo, » price 5s, 


The PRINCIPLES of MENTAL 
PHYSIOLOGY. With their Applications to the Peaeeng ond Discipline of 
the Mind, and the Stmdy of its Morbid Conditions. By W. B. CARPENTER, 
LL.D., M.D., F.R.S., &c. Fifth Edition. Illustrated. 8vo, cloth, price 12s, 

“Let us add that nothing we have said, or in any limited space could say, 
would give an adequate conception of the valuable and curious collection of facts 
bearing on morbid mental conditions, the learned physiological exposition, and 

the treasure-house of useful hints for mental training which makes this e 

and yet amusing, as well as instructive book, an encyclopedia of well- 

classified ead chen very startling psychological experiences.’’—Sfectator, 


HENRY MERRITT.—ART -CRITICISM 
and ROMANCE. With Recollections, and Twenty-three Illustrations in 
eau- forte, by ANNALEA MERRITT. 2 vols., large post 8vo, cloth, price 25s. 

Contents :—Editor’s Preface—Recollections—Robert Daldy—The Oxford 
ee and Harpist—Pictures and Dirt—Contributions to ‘‘ Fors Clavigera,’' 


LECTURES on FRENCH POETS. 


Delivered at the Royal Institution. By W.H.Pottockx. Small crown 8vo, 
cloth, price 5s. 

**The style in which Mr. Pollock’s volume is composed is very bright and 
clear, and has no unpleasant affectation of fine-writing. The book is one which 
a to a wide circle of readers, and should be certain of a wide success,” — 

aturday Review. ceed . 

“‘ Altogether, this little book is to be welcomed as a contribution to literary 
knowledge......It is i to be commended for its accuracy of fact and 
so of view......Mr. Pollock is a thoroughly trustworthy guide, and may 
be followed without misgiving.”—Z.caminer. 


GALILEO CGALILEI, and the ROMAN 


CURIA, from Authentic Sources by Kart von Gesier, Translated with 
the Sanction of the Author by Mrs. Grorce Sturce. Demy 8vo, cloth, 
price 12s, 
“* Gebler’s subject is full of interest, and none of its interest is lost in his fresh 
and vigorous treatment. Mrs. Sturge’s translation is easy and flowing, and the 
book is eminently readable in its English dress,”—A thenaum., 


FREE-TRADE in LAND. By Joseph 


Kay, M.A., Q.C., of Trinity College, Cambridge, author of ‘“‘The 
Relating to Shipmasters and Seamen.” Edited by his Wipow. With 
Preface by the Right Hon. Joun Bricur, M.P. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


UTOPIAS; or, Schemes of Social 


Improvement from Sir Thomas More to Karl Marx. By M. KauFrMann, 
au of “ Socialism,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, price ss. 


The ELEMENTS of MODERN 


TACTICS. Practically Applied to English Formations by Major WiLK1n- 
son SHaw. With 25 Plates and Maps, small crown 8vo, cloth, price 12s. 

*,* The Second Volume of “ Military Handbooks for Officers and Non- 

a Officers.” Edited by Lieutenant-Colonel C. B. BRACKENBURY, 


The MYSTERY of MIRACLES. By the 


Author of “‘ The Supernatural in Nature,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


NOTES and EXTRACTS on EVERLAS- 


TING PUNISHMENT and ETERNAL LIFE, according to Literal 
Interpretation, By Mrs, Mact ACHLAN (of Maclachlan). Smali crown 8vo, 
cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


The GROUNDWORK of BELIEF. By 


H.Canpier. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 


The ULTIMATE TRIUMPH of CHRIS- 


TIANITY. By Horace Fievp, B.A., London, author of “‘ Heroism,” 
Small crown 8vo, price 3s. 6d. r 4 ro 


CATULLUS: Translated into English 


Verse. By T. Hart-Davigs, Bombay Civil Service, late Exhibitioner of 
Pembroke College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, cloth, price és. er 


ELNORA: an Indian Mythological Poem. 


By Frere To.inessy. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


KEY-NOTES. By L. S. Bevington. 


Small crown 8vo, cloth, price ss. 


C. KEGAN PAUL and CO., 1, Paternoster Square. 
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GRIFFITH & FARRAN’S 
New and Forthcoming Books. 


Sixth thousand ready this day. 


AMONG the ZULUS: the Adventures of 
HANS STERK, South African Hunter and Pioneer. By Lieut.-Colonel 
A. W. Drayson, R,A. New and Cheaper Edition, illustrated paper boards, 
2s. 6d.; cloth, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 


PICTURES of the PAST: Memories of 
Men I have Met and Sights I have Seen. By Francis H. Gruwpy, C.E. 
r vol., crown 8vo, cloth, ras. 
Contains Reminiscences of Patrick Branwe_tt Brontié, Leicu Hunt. 
Grorce Henry Lewes, Grorce STePHenson, GeorGE Parker Bipper, and 
many other Celebrities. 


CHILD LIFE in JAPAN, and JAPANESE 


CHILD-STORIES. By M. Cuapiin Ayrton. to, with 7 Full-page 
Illustrations; drawn and engraved by Japanese Artists, and many other 
smaller ones, cloth elegant, ros. 6d. 

“This pretty book has a singular cover with emblems which the Japanese 
understand to denote a gift or present. People who give it away are likely to 
be tempted to buy a new copy to keep.”—Saturday Review. 

“ This book will as goodas a B ange eo to children, and something still 
better to their elders........ It is the delightful insight which this book gives 
into the simple affectionate domesticity of the people that gives it its charm. 
bitin 0 ne A genuine success........It is, indeed, difficult to say which can be 
more properly called the illustrations—the letter-press or the pours 

“ ‘ ‘ :. 

“A child’s gift book quite out of the ordinary groove.” —Church Times. 


HISTORICAL SKETCHES of the 


REFORMATION. By the Rev. F. G. Lez, D.C.L., Vicar of All Saints’, 
Lambeth. 1 vol. post 8vo, cloth, ros. 6d. 

** Much that he writes about the tyranny and wickedness of Henry VIIL, is 
— just—as, for instance, in the executions of the Monks of the Chrrterhouse 
and the death of Abbot Whiting of Glastonbury. The stories of those horrors 
and of the Pilgrimage of Grace are both truly and graphically told.”—Academy. 

** Dr. Lee’s valuable work is calculated to dispel much of the ignorance of 
the real character of the Reformation, which historians for various reasons have 
fostered, and to throw light on the darkest pages of English history. Let us 
hope, also, that it may do its part towards restoring that unity which the Refor- 
mation destroyed.” — Weekly Register. 


CONFIRMATION; or, Called and Chosen 
and Faithful. By the Author of “ The Gospel in the Church’s Seasons” 
Series. With Preface by the Very Rev. the Dean of Curster. Fcap. 8vo, 
cloth limp, 1s. A Cheaper Edition, for distribution, price od. 

Extract from Dean Howson’s Preface :— 
“ The present volume...... strikes me as being of the greater value because it 
comes to us froma woman’s hand. It is written by a Deaconess of the Church 
of England. One of the most useful duties of those who bear that title is to give 


help in preparing girls for Confirmation. 


Confirmation Card. 6 by 4% inches, 
beautifully printed in Gold and Colours. 2d. each. Numbers will be 
supplied at a reduced rate. 


The CHURCHMAN’S DAILY REMEM- 


BRANCER. With Poetical Selections for all Seasons of the Christian 
Year, together with the Kalender and Table of Lessons of the English 
Church, for the Use of both Clergy and Laity. Cloth elegant, price 2s. 

*,* May also be had in various leather bindings. 


BOTANY FOR BEGINNERS. 
TALKS about PLANTS; or, Early Lessons 


in Botany. By Mrs. LANKESTER, author of “ Wild Flowers Worth Notice,” 
&c. Crown 8vo, with 6 Coloured Plates and numerous Wood Engravings, 
cloth, gilt edges, 5s. 
‘* Mrs. Lankester is a competent instructor.” —Dazly News. 
“ A capital work, telling something of plants and flowers in every month of the 
year. As useful as it is interesting, and as beautiful as it is useful.” —Scotsman. 
* A highly interesting and seasonable book.” —Schoolmaster. 
“ It is a capital book, and we warmly recommend it.”—School Guardian. 
“‘ The instruction conveyed is sound and simple.”—Pa/i Mall Gazette. 
* A clear, lively, and trustworthy introduction to botany....Will admirably 
serve the purpose for which it is intended,”—Fohn Bull 
** Well adapted to encourage an intelligent interest in the common objects of 
the country.”’—Academy. 


The COMMERCIAL PRODUCTS of the 


SEA ; or, Marine Contributions to Industry and Art. By P. L. Simmonps, 
author of ‘‘ The Commercial Products of the Vegetable Kingdom.” 1 vol., 
8vo, with numerous Illustrations, 16s. 

“ This interesting and instructive volume....Well worth the attentive perusal 
of the reader....In concluding, all that I have to add is to recommend Mr. 
Simmonds’s work asa well-arranged and pleasantly-written exposition of the 
subjects selected by him.”—Academy. _ 

‘Contains much useful and interesting information in a heady Sat 

—Nature. 


NEW NOVELS. 
FOR A DREAM’S SAKE. By Mrs. 


aes Martin, author of “ Bonnie Lesley,” &c. 2 vols., crown 8v0, 
21s. 

The Academy said of “‘ Bonnie Lesley,” ‘* There is no praise too high for this 
delightful story.” F . 


TRIED BY FIRE. By Francis Carr, 
author of “Left Alone,” “‘ Not Launcelot nor Another,” &c. 3 volS.s 
crown 8vo, 31s. 6d. [F 


ust out. 
MY SISTER’S KEEPER: a New Story 
for Girls. By Laura M. Lang, author of “ Gentleman Verschoyle,” “ 
Girl’s Story,” &c. With a Preface by Mrs. Townsenp, President of the 
Girls Friendly Society. 1 vol. crown 8vo, ss. [¥ust out. 
t *,* This i blished uniform with “ Bonnie Lesley” other books 
in The Stories for Deugheen ot Hom” Sera. 


GRIFFITH AND FARRAN, 
West Corner of St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. 
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MISS BRADDON’S NEW NOVEL. 





AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, in 3 Vols. 


VIXEN 


THE NEw 


NOVEL. 


By M: E. BRADDON, Author of “ Lady Audley’s Secret,” & 


OPINION OF 


‘*A book in which one seems to scent the purity and freshness of English 
landscape, and to enjoy the pure and unrufiled delights of country life, a novel 
that pleasantly a the healthy love of sport that is our traditional 
vanity, and th scenery of the New Forest that is our pride, should 
be welcomed with acclamation in these days of teverish and passionate literature. 
Such a book is ‘ Vixen,” by the author of * Lady Audley’s Secret.’. . The 
heroine is at once a delightful companion, and one of the most natural and 
fascinating characters the authoress has ever drawn. Her picture ought to be 
painted by George|Leslie or Story ; and her life, her sorrows, and her trials may 


THE PRESS. 


be instantly recommended to the young and old of her own sex......From the 
first chapter to the last we are away from the 
town to the calm and delightful country side, where 
comedies, beautiful in their abnegation and pathetic i 
character in this book a sepenes to ve been drawn from the life, and 
exercise of consummate pao Be —, 
del Slight all sey Ay ieaen, sports, and a ceed 

t by all who dogs. ions.’” 

ide Daily Telegraph, April pore to 


London: JOHN and ROBERT MAXWELL, Milton House, Shoe Lane, E.C. 


Full Catalogues sent, post free, to all parts of the World, 
on application. 


BOHN’S LIBRARIES. 


CONTAINING STANDARD WORKS OF EUROPEAN LITERATURE 
IN THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, ON 


HISTORY, THEOLOGY, NATURAL HISTORY, 
BIOGRAPHY, ANTIQUITIES, POETRY, 
TOPOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, ART, 

ARCH ZOLOGY, PHILOSOPHY, FICTION, 


With Dictionaries an d other Books z em ea comprising in all Translations 
m the 





FRENCH, SPANISH, LATIN, 
GERMAN, SCANDINAVIAN, AND 
ITALIAN, ANGLO-SAXON, GREEK. 





38. 6d. or 5s. per volume (with exceptions). A Complete set in 620 Volumes, 


price £139. 
LESSING’S PROSE WORKS. | A (Selection com - 
prising ‘* Laokoon mburg Dram atic Notes “How 


Ancients represented sheath Translated by E. or _and Himes 
gear With a plate of the Laokoon Group from the One 

° 
LESSING’S DRAMATIC W WORKS, »fomplete in in two 


Vols., 38. 6d Vv 
Memoir by HELEN ZIMMERN, Waa! Ty “Vol. IL, se aga 


MONTESQUIEU'S SPIRIT OF LAWS. A New 


Edition, revised and corrected, with D’ALEMBERT’s Anal additional 
Notes, and a Memoir, by J.P. Prircuarp, A.M. Two Vols., 7s. 


CORRESP ONDENCE BETWEEN GOETHE and 
SCHILLER, from 1794 to 1805. Translated by L. Dora Scumirz, 
Translator of Dr. Ulrici’s “* Shakespeare’s Dramatic Art,” Dr, Schliemann’s 
** Troy and its Remains,” &c. Two Vols., 7s. 

MOLIERE’S DRAMATIC yw ORKS. A New Trans- 
lation in English Prose, a short Life and a Portrait. 
zhane et: post or = “a. ei Seg fee paper edition, Three 

ols each 
"It is a2 enn much to say that we have here probably as good a translation of 


Moliére as can be given.” —Academy. 
POETRY OF AMERICA. ce Slections _from One 
undred American Poets, from 1776 troductory 
Review of Colonial Poetry, and some a bien of y tn Maloay: by 
W. J. Linton. Post 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
DRAPERS QR.) HISTORY OF THE 
INTELLECTUAL DEVELOPMENT OF EUROPE. 
cheaper Edition, revised throughout by the Author. Two Aa = 


8 vo, ros. 


CHAUCER'S POEMS. Edited by_ Robert Pell. 
ised and improved Edition, with preliminary Essay by Rev. 
SREAT: M.A., anda Portrait. Feur Vols., 3s. 6d. each. 


LONDON : GEORGE BELL AND SONS, 
YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN 


Price 7d. 








( ‘HAMBERS'S JOURNAL FOR MAY. 
e poco Bay Aspects; by W. ea Alive. Second 
Tent Life in Palestine. Irish Traits. 
unt Barbara’s Present. The Subsidence of Land in the Salt 
Whinmsicalities. Districts of Cheshire. 


Amusements at Sea. Travelling in Sicily. 

gy § Switt Tugéla, The Domestic Kitchener. 

Seeming Oddicies in Nature. Second Sulpbur as a Cure for Diph- 
Article. By W. C. theria- 

—. guiag and the Fruit Four Poetical Pieces. 


YOUNG LORD PENRITH. 
By Joun B. Harw Author of “ eens, “Lady Harrogate,” & c. 
; eaapters XVII —X XII. ’ 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, LONDON & EDINBURGH. 


SIX NEW NOVELS 
AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


PATTY’S DREAM: a Novel. By 
oA One WHITE, Author of “The Artisan of Nismes,.” 3 vol:., 
318. 


DEAD LILIES: a Novel. By Cecil 
HASELWOOD. Edited by MRS. HENRY KINGSLEY. 2 vols.. ats. 


A SON of SWEDEN: a Novel. From 
e German Mrs. TYRRELL, translator of “‘ Success, and How he 
Won it,” ‘‘ Under a Charm,” &c. 2 vols,, ars. 


THE BOOK WITH SEVEN SEALS: a 


Novel from the German of Carl Adalbert. By Miss WHYTE. 2 vols., 21s. 


STANLEY’S WIFE: a Novel. By 


Major SMITH. 2 vols., ats. 


THE MARRIAGE TIE: A Novel from 
the German of Von Dewall, by K. E. STANTIAL. 2 vols., ats. 


Just ouf. 
THE ANATOMY and PHYSIOLOGY of 
MAN. A text-book for Students and Schools. ByG. G. P. nD M.A, 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. Students’ Edition, Unabridged, with 44% 
Illustrations, demy 8vo., eck tos. 6d, School Edition, Abridged, wi 
3€6 Illustrations, demy 8vo., cloth, 6s. 


REMINGTON and CO., 5, Arundel Street, Strand, W.C. 
A E. I.—ARABIA, EGYPT, INDIA. A Narrative 





of Travel. By feases. Burton, author of *‘Inner Life in Syria.” 
Illustrations and Two Route Maps. 1 vol., demy 8vo, cloth elegant, 
bevelled boards, 16s. 
** A brisk and clever narrative of travel.”—Court Circular. 
“* A pleasant gossipy volume. Very entertaining.”—Whitchall Review. 


IFE OF LORD BEACONSFIELD.—By 


T. P. O'Connor, M.A. In 712 Pages. down the History 
of the Premier to the Entry into London after ii pees of the Treaty of 
Berlin, Crown 8vo, cloth, ros. 6d. 

** A storehouse for all future writers of modern history.” —A ¢henaeum. 

** An important political work, and one which cannot be too widely read.”— 
Manchester Examiner. 


WILLIAM MULLAN and SON, London and Belfast. 


Cloth, 1177 pages, 10s, 6d., 
CAPTAIN DE CARTARET BISSON’S NEW WORK, 


OUR SCHOOLS AND COLLECES. 
Has 


been recognised by the QuEEN, and noticed by the 
Bisuors of oe ESTER, by 


The Lorv Curer Cu1eF Justice ner _ 


**It is a most valuable eh. brin 
system of this country as regards tha higher branches of edtcatin.” 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and CO., and WAGNER and CO., 
70, BERNERS STREET, W. 


BLACKWOOD'S | MAGAZINE for May, 1879. 
No. DCCLXIII. Price as. 6d, 


entire educational 


ConTENTS. 
BATA: os WHAT’S IN A NAME.—Parrt II. 
SOM OF THE PRESENT FRENCH REPUBLIC. 
OHN CALDiGaTe oo x 


lV. 
HE PATHANS OF THE NORTH-WEST FRONTIER OF INDIA. 
THE LIFE OF THE PRINCE CONSORT. 
THE POLICY OF THE BUDGET 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


W. BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh anc London. 


Notice. —Now ready, price gs. 


HE INSTITUTION of MARRIAGE in the 
UNITED KINGDOM. Being Law 2 t» Suggestions, and Kemak- 
able Divorce Cases. By PHILANTHROPUS, j. A. 


London; EFFINGHAM WILSON, Royal Echange. 
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13. Great Mar_eoroven STRBBT. A 


HURST AND BLACKETT'S NEW WORKS, | 





LONDONIANA. By E. Watrorp, M.A, author 
_of “ Gounty'Families,”&e. « vols., 21s. 


THE YOUTH of QUEEN ELIZABETH. Edited 
the French of L. Wiesner. “By Caartorre M. Yoncs, author 
Tne Heirof Kedelyffe;” &c. 2 vols., crown 8vo, 2s. 
““M. Wiesener is to be complimented on the completeness, accuracy, and 
research shown in this most interesting work.”—A theneum, 
** An excellent and interesting book.” —Academy. 


THE THEATRE FRANCAIS IN THE REIGN 
OF LOUIS XV. ‘ByA. Batu Cochkaxe, M.P. 1 vol., demy 8vo, 15s. 


ROYAL WINDSOR. By W. Hepwortu Dixon. 
SECOND ‘EDITION. Vols. 1 and 2, demy 8vo, 30s. 


ROUND THE WORLD IN SIX MONTHS. By 


Lieut. Colonel E. S. Bripces, Grenadier Guards. 1 vol., 8vo. 15s. 
[Next week, 


LODGE'S PEERAGE and BARONETAGE for 1879. | 


WNDER THE ESPECIAL PATRONAGE OF HR MAJESTY. 
Corrected by the Nobility. 48h Edition, the Arms beautifully 
Engraved, 31s. 6d., bound, gilt edges. 


THE NEW & POPULAR NOVELS. 


ORANGE LILY. By the author of “ Queenie,” &c., 
2 vols, 


COWARD CONSCIENCE. By F. W. Rosinson, 
author of ‘‘ Grandmother’s Money,” &c, 

** *Coward Conscience’ will add not a little to the writer’s reputation, Its 
interest never flags, genuine pathos, quite sustained humour, subtle analysis of 
‘Saran’ and vivid and natural descriptions characterise every page.’”’—Court 

‘our 


RHONA. By Mrs. Forrester, author of “ Viva,” 
“ Mignon,” &c. Seconp Eprrion. 3 vols. 

** An amusing novel, exceedingly well told, aad written with more than usual 
spirit and ability. It is well worth reading, This interesting and brilliant 
book is likelyjto add very considerably to the author’s well-established reputa- 
tion.” — Morning Post. 


ALL OR NOTHING. By Mrs. Casuet Hoey, 
“ This interesting story is full of bright and graphic touches.” —Sfectazo». 


QUAKER COUSINS. By Mrs. MacponeLt, author 
of ** For the King’s Dues,” &c. 3 vols. 
** There is a thoroughly healthy tone about Mrs. Macdonell’s work, and, what 
is more, the book is pleasant and interesting.’”’—A thenaeum. 


A FATAL PASSION. By Mrs. ALEXANDER FRASER, 
author of “‘A Thing of Beauty,” &c. 3 vols. 
‘*‘ A powerful, interesting, and well-written novel.” —AMorning Post. 











Just published, 1050 pages, royal 8vo., price 21s. 


FAMILY PHYSICIAN: 
A Modern Manual of Domestic Medicine. 


By PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS of the Principal London Hospitals. 


**The volume issved Messrs. Cassell, Petter and Galpio, under the 
appropriate title of * The Family Physician,’ is one which is likely to be of great 
and permanent use....It teaches its readers not only how to cure certain 
diseases according to general rules, but, what is more important, how to avoid 
them, ‘The book is distinguished throughout by excellent sense and very clear 
writing.’’—Saturday Review. . 


THE 


CASSELL, PETTER, and GAULPIN: London, and all Booksellers, 





Now ready, crown 8vo, 600 EP with 470 Wood Engravings, 
12s. 6d., cloth, 


THE STUDENT’S TEXT BOOK ON 


ELECTRICITY. 


By HENRY M. NOAD, PhD.. F.R.S. 
Author of ‘‘A Manual of Electricity,’’ &c. 


A New Edition, carefully Revised, with an Introduction and Additional 
Chapters, By W. H. Pasece, M.1.C.E., Vice-presideat of the Sogiety of 
Te‘egraph Engineers, &c. 

Extract from Introduction by W. H. Preece, Esq. 

**The original plan of this book has been carefully adhered toso as to make 
it areflex of the existing state of Electrical Science adapted for Students 
see Di ery se¢ems to nave progressed with marvellous strides, nevertheless 
it has now opparently ceased; aad practical app'ications have commenced their 
career, and it ig to give a faithful account of these that this fresh edition of Dr. 
Noad’s valuable Text-Book is launched forth.” 


London: CROSBY LOCKWOOD and CO., 


7, Stationers’ Hall Court, E C.{ 





Just out, Eleventh Edition, post free, 1s., 


GM Teeny kM ato LT}. 
- i and he valuable guide. purchased 
investors, and re aby them with thoughtful care,” — ates Press. ¥ 


Published by E. J. BARTLETT, 30, Great St. Helens,’ London. 


THE “EXAMINER. 


, 


ApRiL-26, 2879. 


ACMIGLLAN’S . MAGAZINE. 
: =f For MAY. Price 1s. 


No. 235. 





CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 

1. SEELEY’S LIFE AND TIMES OF STEIN. By the Right Hon 
M. E. Grant Duer, M.P; = : 

2. ‘““HAWORTH’S.” "By Frances Hopason Buanett, author of “That 

Lass 0’ Lowrie’s.”’ Chapters XX XVIIUI.—XL. 

THE ‘CHARITY ORGANISATION ‘SOCIETY. ~ 

BURNS’S UNPUBLISHED COMMON-PLACE BOOK. By Witttam 
Jack. No. Ill. . 

SKETCHES FROM EASTERN S CILY. By Epwarp A. Freeman, 
D.C.L., LL.D. IV.—Innwer Svracuse. 


THE CHANCES OF ENGLISH OPERA. By Francis Huerrer, 


MANZONI’S HYMN FOR WHITSUNTIDE. By the Dean of 
WESTMINSTER. 


A DOUBTING HEART. By Miss Kgary. Chapters XXIV.—XXKVf#_ 
JANNINA-GREEK OR TURKISH? By Georce A. Macmitnan, 


*@ 


ee ae |e 


MACMILLAN AND CO,, LONDON. 





294, is 
Published THIS DAY. 


CONTENTS, 


I. THE SPEAKER’S COMMENTARY onthe OLD TESTAMENT. 
If. MICHAEL ANGELO and HIS AGE 
Itf, AGRARIAN DISTRESS and DISCONTENT in INDIA, 
IV. PYM and SHAFTESBURY: The Two Popish Plots. 
V. EGYPT: Hieroglyphic and Cuneiform Interpretation. 
Vi. SECRET C 9RRESPONDENCE of LOUIS XV. 
VII. EARLY ENGLISH HISTORY: Professors Sruspss and Batcur. 
VIIlL THE AGAMEMNON and the ODYSSEY. 
IX. THE SOUTH AFRICAN PROBLEM. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


_ QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 





i NINETEENTH CENTURY 
For MAY, 1879, price 2s. 6d. 


THE NATION BEFORE PARTY. By Mowracve Cooxson, Q.C. 
VICTOR HUGO-l. By Frevericx W. H. Myers. 

THE DEPRESSION OF IRKADE. ‘By Tuomas Brassey, M.P. 

THE MIDWAY INN. By James Payvny. 

EAST ROUMELIA. By Viscountess STRANGFORD. 

ROCKS AHEAD AND HARBOURS OF REFUGE, Ry W. R. Grea 
MRS. CRAVEN AND HER WORK. By Mrs. M. C. Bisuor. 

beigen ya cag LOANS TO INDIA. By Professor Henry Fawcett, 


RECENT SCIENCE (supervised. by Professor Huxcry). 
PROBABILITY AS THt GUIDE OF CONDUCT. By the Right Hon. 
W. E. Grapstong, M. P. 


C. KEGAN PAUL and CO., London. 


KERBY & ENDEAN’S NEW BOOKS. 


Just published, fep., 8vo, boards, rs. Fourth Edition. 


ZULULAND and the ZULUS: Their History, 
Reliefs, Customs, Military System, Home Life, Legends, &c, and 
Missions to Them. By J. A. FARRER. 

** This book may be read with the confidence due to an accomplished student ¢ 
it is remarkably iostructive, and a most useful book. His account of the Boers* 
fiauds and forgeries is very cleverly written and instructive.” —Sazurcay Review. 

“A very uscful book; will read with great interest.”—Naval and 
Military Gazette. 


WON, BUT LOST: or, The Mine Sprung at the 
Wizard’s Point By M.H. LUMSDEN. Author ot * Li an’s Chila” 
2.ols., crown 8vo, 2ts. Very cleverly written novel on one of the most 
important social subjects of everyday life. 


TALES OF THE CITY. 1. The Gamblers. 2. The 


City Clerk. If. Bulls and Bears. Fep. 8vo. boards, 1s. Woeeten with 
considerable poetic force ; the scenes of City life and the results of tramsac- 
tioas on the Stock Exchange are very vividly portrayed, 


COMFORTABLE WORDS in SICKNESS and 
SUFFERING. Most useful book for the sick-room and-for the spiritual 
comfort of the invalid. Fep. 4to, cioth limp rs.: extra is. 4d. 

“< A most beautiful book.””—-Rev. Dr. G, 
** Will be dearly prized in chambers of affliction.—Haud and Heart. 


THE GREAT COOKERY BOOK. 
DINNERS at HOME: How to Order, Cook, and Serve 


Them. By SHURT. Fourth Edition. Recipes gathered from many 
sources and countries, fully tested and approved by competent judges. 
Crown 8vo, handsomely bound, 5s. 
** Dainty and highly satisfactory recipes. A large choice.” —P. M. Gazette. 
** Recipes excellent ; menus most useful’? —A lion. 
** Emineotly practical, full of common sense aad valuable iaformation.”” 
—Times. 


London: KERBY and ENDEAN, 190, Oxford Street. 








In extra cloth, 8vo, pp. 444, price 12s. 6d., : 


ESUS of NAZARETH NEITHER BAPTISED 
NOR SLAIN by JEW or GENTILE; or, The Bible versus Current 
logy. By the Rev. Georce Bartie, D.D., D.C.L:, Principal of Fresh- 
field College, Formby, Liverpool. 
“‘ I have read your volume, and with great interest.” 
Right Hon. W. E. Grapstons, M.P. 
“‘An elaborate refutation of Anabaptist heresy.”—Morning Post. 
“* The production of a man who has deep!y studied the Scriptures.” 
Liverpool Couritte 
“* The arguments advanced are supported with great ability.”—/ock. 
“* A specimen of vigorous, ushesitating argument, refreshing to read.” ¥ 
Chester Chronicle. 
_ “ This very able and learned treatise.’—Anglish Churchman. 
. Published by the AuTHOR: 
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EO. 64:5. 


By MATTHIAS BARR, 
Author of “ Child’s Garland,” “* Hours of Sunshine,” etc. 

“© Since the siaging of Burns,. the pues of the human heart has found no 
more faithful shot tee ial inger of its tenderest and sweetest, and at 
times its saddest, sensations.”—Padlic Opinion, y 

‘* A Village Story,” is remarkable for the sustained power, the dignity and 
force of the blank verse in which it is composed, while as a pathetic +tory of 
Lae life and suffering it holds the reader from the first 10 the last line.”— 

rel, ; 

“The poem entitled ‘ Nell’ is worthy of a place beside Tom Hood's undy- 
ing ‘ Bridge of Sighs.’ It will make men weep, and soften the stoniest of hearts.” 
Court Circular. . 

“Uf Mr.’ Barr's poems it is impossible to speak too highly; they are written 
fromthe heart to the heart, an oe touch the sweetest and the teuderest 
chords in the human heert,”— 7 he Roc 

“ Mr. Barr may say, in the language of Goethe, ‘Ich singe wie der vogel 
singt.’ "— Scotsman. 


Also by the same author. 
Fourth Edition. Cloth gilt, rs. 6d. ; post rs. 8d. 


Ts DD hi BS) VM Eis Es Eds: 
AND OTHER POEMS ON CHILDREN. 


** There are desolate hearths, and houses dull with the terrible silence that 
comes when little feet cease to patter, and when a young voice has gone up 
among the stars and comes no more down but in dreams, to which a poem like 
Detta’s ‘ Casy Wappy,’ or the ‘ Little Willie,’ of Matthias Barr, is almost like 
a ‘ man-child sent the Lord.” —Adinburgh Daily Review. 

“ «Little Willie ’ is a book teeming with sweetness, and so full of that sound 
pathos feit and understood, but never adequately expressed as a sensation, that 
we can only say to all who love children. * Buy it, for it will gladden many an 
hour.’ "—Worcester Herald. 

*- Exquisite touches of nature’s minstrelsy.”"—Our Own Fireside. : 

“*The book will be welcome to all who love children. Highly valued in every 
home where little chairs are empty, and kept as a treasure by every one who can 
say, as one mother does in the book— 

‘ My Beautiful, lean out of Heaven.’ 
Or who can, as another sings, full of noble and happy thought— 
‘When Death came for our babe that day.’ ” 
—Border Advertiser, 

** Our only regret being that the volume has not more pages, and that the 
author has not interpreted for us more of the mystery and beauty of child-life.”— 
Preston Chronicle, 

“* Endowed with the attributes of real genius. may the ‘Children’s Poet 
J aureate’ be spared to win and wear still brighter laurels!” — British 
Work woman, 


London: BARR and CO., 80, Queen Victoria Street, E C. 
MARCUS WARD'S 


ILLUSTRATED WAVERLEY NOVELS. 


To be Completed in Twenty-five Half-crown Volumes. 


A New Illustrated Half-Crown Edition of the Waverley Novels. One or 
more Novels comp‘ere im each Volume, with full-page arid other Engravings, 
specially prepared for this Edition. Handsomely bound in a new style, ready 
‘or the Library, with Vignette Portrait of Author on side in gold. Half bound 
morocco, 3s. 6d, 


ANNE OF GEIERSTEIN, with 35 Illustrations (ro full-page), is now 
ready. To be followed shortly by THE BLACK DWARF, CHRONICLES 
UF CANONGATE, AND OTHER STORIES. 


The ‘‘BLUE-BELL”’ SERIES of ORIGINAL 
NOVELS. 


Each complete in One Volume. Price 2s. With Original 
Illustrations. 


ENTIRELY NEW NOVELS OF HEALTHY CHARACTER 
AND GOOD TONE. 
Now ready, the Volume for May. 


OVER THE BORDER. By Mrs, Lysacut, author of 
‘** Preakers Ahead,” &c. Illustrated by CATHERINE A, SPARKES. 


THE WAR WITH THE ZULUS. 
NEW NOVEL—Ready at all the Libraries. A Tale of the Zulus. 


LA: In Veldt and Laager. By Charles H. Eden. 
author of ‘‘ My Wife and I in Queensland,” ** Fortunes of the Fletchers,” 
&c. Int vol., price ros. 6d. 
The scene of Me, Eden’s novel is laid in Zu!yland, where the author has lived. 
The manners and customs of the natives are minutely described. 





Will be Published in a Few Days, 
NEW NOVEL BY F. FRANKFORT MOORE. 


MATE OF THE ‘*‘ JESSICA.” By F. Frankfort 
MOORE, author of “ Sojourners Together,” “‘ Where the Rail Runs 

Now,” &c. In 2 vols., price ats. 

_ The scene of Mr, Moore’s new novel is at first laid in South Australia, and the 

incideuts will be followed with the greatest interest. 


MARCUS WARD and CO., London, Belfast, and Philadelphia. 


{ ‘EOLOGY.—In the Preface to the Student’s 
J “ELEMENTS of GEOLOGY,” by Sir Charles Lyell, price gs., he 
Says :—“‘ As it is impossible to enable the reader to recognise rocks and minerals 
at sigh: by the aid of verbal descriptions or figures, he will do well to obtain a 
well-arringed Collection of Specimens, such as may be rom Mr. 
TENNANT (149 Strand), Teacher of Mineralogy at King’s College, London.” 
These ae are supplied on the following terms, in plain Mahogany 


roo Specimens, in Cabinet, with Three Trays................ 42 20 
200 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Five Trays......0...s0....00+ sso 
300 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Nine Drawers:.+s............ 10 10 © 
4co Specimens, in Cabinet, with Thirteen Drawers.......... 21 0 © 


. _ More extensive Collections, at so to scoo guineas eact. 
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LIFE and TIMES of STEIN; 


By J. R. SEELEY, M.A, 
Regius Professor of Modern History in the University of Cambridge. 


From the DEUTSOHE RUNDSOHAU. 





“ If we could conceive an similar to a ' in 
ything age system 


the intellectual department, we toa 
time when our historians would raise the cry of protection fur 
native industry. Of the unquestionably ae German men of 
modern history—I speak of Frederick the Great, Goethe, and 
Stein—the first two found long since in Carlyle and Lewes. 
biographers who have undoubtedly driven their German competitors 
out of the field. And nowin the year just past, Professor Seeley, of 
Cambridge, has presented us with a biograph of Stein, which, 
though it modestly declines ion wi nies works, and 
disowns the presumption of teaching us Germans our own history, 

et casts into the shade, by its brilliant superiority, all that we have 

itherto written ‘about Stein. Seeley does not possess Carlyle’s 
original genius, though he avoids the levities of Lewes ; on the 
other hand, he unites in himself the merits of both writers. Of the 
former he has the comprehensive and thorough knowledge of 
German history, while he rivals the latter in the easy and trans- 
parent flow of his narrative. But once more we find that it is only 
the English, of whose insular narrowness we hear so much, why 
have the talent for penetrating into German affairs and show the 

ower of comprehending Germany and her aspirations; Seeley 
Ends his way among the forms of the old Prussian administration 
with a certainty—as if he had sat in the General Directory of 
Frederick William I., or in the Cabinet of Frederick William I[T. 
Resting on diligent and deep investigations, Seeley is completely 
master of his materials, and is able to arrange them skilfully and tuo 
exhibit them in a clear and just light. With this extensive 
knowledge he combines a penetrating intelligence, guided by the 
sure political sense which is peculiar to the Englishman. All 
moreover is pervaded and animated by an affectionate sympathy for 
Germany, for her history and her t men ; this sympathy imparts 
to the book a warmth which makes it attractive and delightful to 
read. The old Reichsfreiherr here rises from the dead, living and 
moving, hating and loving, in his conscious, powerful simplicity, in 
all his rugged greatness......In five long chapters, Seeley expounds 
the legislative and administrative reforms, the emancipation of the 
person and the soil, the beginnings of free administration and free 
trade, in short, the foundation of modern Prussia, with more 
exhaustive thoroughness, with more penetrating insight, than 
anyone had done before.” 

From the TIMES. 

‘* Dr. Busch’s volurne has made people think and talk even more 
than usual of Prince Bismarck, and Professor Seeley’s very learned 
work on Stein will turn attentiom to an earlier and an almest 
equally eminent German statesman. It has been the good fortune 
of Prince Bismarck to help to raise Prussia to a position which sbe 
had never before attained, and to complete the work of German 
unification. |The frustrated labours of Stein in the same field were 
also very great, and well worthy to be taken into account. He was 
one, perbaps the chief, of the illustrious group of strangers who 
came to the rescue of Prussia in her darkest hour, about the time of 
the inglorious Peace of Tilsit, and who laboured to put life and 
order into her dispirited army, her impoverished finances, and her 
inefficient Civil Service. Stein strove too—no man more—for 
the cause of unification when it seemed almost folly to hope for 
success. Englishmen will feel very pardonable pride at seeing on< 
of their countrymen undertake to write the history of a period from 
the investigation of which even laborious Germans are apt to shrink. 
To thread the tortuous ways of Prussian politics from 1793 to 1813, 
to master the various blunders and all the cowardly tactics and 
vacillations of Haugwitz and Lombard, and to scitter the mists of 
legend which have already gathered round the German war of 
emancipation, is a hard enough task fora German man of letters, 
not to speak of an English Professor. No doubt Dr. Pauli, 
Professor von Ranke, Dr. Gneist, and many other German scholars, 
write for us the history of our country and institutions, and it is 
taken for granted that they should be our historical teachers. It is 
soothing to the national self-respect to find a few Englishmen, such 
as the late Mr. Lewes and Professor Seeley, doing for eaan as well 
as English readers what many German scholars have done for us.” 

From the ATHEN ZUM. 

‘*In a notice of this kind scant justice can be done to a work like 
the one before us ; no short resumé can give even the most meagre 
notion of the contents of these volumes, which contain no page that 
is superfluous and none that is uniotcresting. We have not been 
able tosay anything of the spirited sketches Professor Seeley has 
given of the lives of Stein’s greater contemporaries ; nothing, or 
very little, of the lucid account he has given of the way in which the 
Prussia of Frederick the Great gradually changed into the Prussia 
of the War of Liberation ; nothing of the constitutional struggles 
which our author has described with precision and without pedantry. 
Every day the interest attaching to the present political condition of 
Germany increases; every day we see more and more clearly the 
outlines of the great constitutional struggles, possibly of the revolu- 
tion, that must surely soon come about. To uriderstand the 
Germany of to-day one must study the Germany of many yesterdays, 
and now that study has been made easy by this work, to which no 


one can hesitate to assign a very high place among those recent 


histories which have aimed at original research. 
London: CAMBRIDGE WAREHOUSE, 17, Paternoster Row 
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TRUBNER AND at LIST. 





migronlt eB S53 aid “REORE pechis By 


The Most ae eee Ae doDneGiaak 


THE HISTORY of DRINK. "A Review, Social, Scientific, 
and P. . By JAMES sAMUE na the Middle Temple, 
Barrister-at-Law. 


Now_ready.—Published by Direction of H.M.’s Secretary of State for India, 
Second Edition. Kr oe eee wine ae ees ee elxi 


I ORGEBOGLE, BOS 
me, caangsas fe iG io THOMAS MAN NG 
Lia ith Notes, an Introd fives of MR. BOGLE 


MA containing Letters 
GRUEBER, MDESIDERI, ood ORACE DE LA PENA, describing 
oe * eae in Tibet. By CLEMENTS ‘ ean. c.B., 

ovorary Secretary Geographica iety. 
The Second Edition of chic Work fas been carefully revised and brought up 
to date, and includes, amon na other — a —— account of the remark- 
able Journey of the Pundit Nain Singh across Tibet and into British India ; 
alsoa New Map of e former country. 


8vo. pp. xx-338, cloth 
DOM, ree eo "A. PHOS. From. the ar Gee of 


WIT, WISDO 

‘7 HINRICH HEINE. With © few from the *‘ Book 
Selected and a J. SNODGRASS. xf 

pp. xii-282, cloth, ros. 

THE COLOUR-SENSE: its Origin and aid an 
Essay in Comparative Psychology. By GRANT ,ALLEN, B.A., Author 
of ** Phsviological Aesthetics.” 

Forming Vo’. X. of the ae ho ae oR Library. 


HOW TO LEARN DANO_NORWEGIAN : A Manual for 
Students of Dano-Norwegian, and especially for travellers in Scandinavia. 
Based upon the Ollendorffian System of ‘leaching Languages, and adapted 
for Self-Instruction. By E.C. OTTE. Key to the above 3s. 

PP-» aria. cloth 1 2 
LECTURES ON WELSH PHILO LOGY: By John Rhys, 
A., Professor of rene at Oxford, &c. 
vols. post 8vo, anne 21s, 
LESSING: His Life and Works. By James Sime, M.A, 
ition. 

“* A capital book.”—Quarterly Review. 

“A clearer or more compact piece of biographic criticism has not been pro- 
éuced in England for a a day.”— Westminster Review. 

2 vols. crown 8vo, he: 348 ‘By 60, cloth 21s, 

THE DEVIL'S apvocat ercy Greg. ‘It is full 

of — and of thought w ne to ihe very kernel of most of the ques- 

tions discussed....Of intellect power there is enough and to spare.”— 


Spectator. 
sik Second Edition, post =, . xii-116, cloth, 5 
THE BIBTs of the WAR-GOD: a Poem. ‘By? Kelidess . 
Translated from the Sanskrit into English Verse, By RALPH '. H. 
GRIFFITH, M.A., Principal of Benares College. Forming Vol v. of 
‘* Trubner's Oriental Series.” i 
xiv.-146,'Map 
ELEMENTS” of SOULE INDIAN Pi PALA SOGRAPRY, 
from the Fourth to the ee een A.D. ; being an I utroducuion 
to the Study of South-Indian I MSS. By A. C BURNELL. 
Second sere. Pee and od Improved Edition, 
taccou T of the und TIMES of FR 
An! N of the an ° ANCIS 
- es age a from the Gaadon ol tos Ones Writings by JAMES 
k e 


Crown 
N LOTHROP MOT Eas one 
JOMN Mee ENGLISH COPYRIGHT EDITION, over Wendell 


London: TRUBNER & CO., Ludgate Hill. 


Wnt? IN POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


ot pe a xiess, go 





By HENRY DUNNING MACLEOD, M.A, 


Of Trinity C e, Cambridge, and the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law ; 
Selected by the 1 Commissioners for the Digest of the Lawto prepare the 
Digest ott he Law of Bills of Exchange, Bank Notes, &c. 

Lecturer on Political Economy in the University of Cambridge. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF ECONOMICAL PHILOSOPHY. 


Second Edition ; 
Vol I, price rss. ; Vol II., Part I., price 22s., completing Pure Economics. 


THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF BANKING. 
Third Edition, 2 Vols., price 26s. 


THE ELEMENTS OF BANKING, 
Fourth Edifion, Crown 8vo., price 5s. 


ECON NOMICS FOR BEGINNERS. 
Second Edition, Small Crown, 8vo., price 2s. 6d. 


London : LONGMANS, GREEN and CO. 








Just published, interleaved wiih ruled paper, fcap. 8vo, cloth, as. 


A= MANUAL of METHOD for PUPIL TEACHERS 

and ASSISTANT MASTERS. Intended for Government-Inspected 
Schools and for the use of students in Training Colleges. By ABR. PARK., 
F. =. = F.E.1.S. &c., Head Master Albion Educational Institution, Ashton- 
under-Lynue. 


London: Blackie and Son, 49 and go, Old Bailey. 





Ju t published, with Lllustrations, fcap. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 
A MANUAL of ORGANIC CHEMISTRY (Prac- 


tical and Theoretical), for Colleges and Schools, Medical anu C-vil 
Service Examinations, and for Flementary. Advanced, and honours students at 
the ee the Science and Art Department, South Kensington. By HUGH 


. 


L-rdom: Blackie and Son, 49 and 50, Old Bailey. 
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Messrs. Wm. H. ALLEN and Co/’s 
NEW LIST. 


ENGLAND and RUSSIA in 
CENTRAL ASIA. 


By DEMETRIUS CHARLES BOULGER, M.R.A.S., 
Author of ‘‘ The Life of Yakoob Beg, of Kashgar.” 


With Appendices and Two Maps, one Map being the latest Russian Official 
HAD of Cantapl Apip.. Two vols, 8vo, 36s. 


The CABUL INSURRECTION of 
1841-42.. (Revised and corrected from Lieut. Eyre’s original Manuscript). 
By Major General Sir VINCENT EYRE, K.C.S.1., C.B. 

Edited by Colonel G. B. Mattzson, C.S.I. 

Crown 8vo. With Map and Illustrations, 9s. 


NARRATIVE of a JOURNEY 


THROUGH the PROVINCE of KHORRASAN and on the N.W. 
FRONTIER of AFGHANISTAN in 187s. 


By Colonel C. M. MACGREGOR, C.S.I., C.LE., Bengal Staff Corps. 
Two vols., 8vo, with Map and numerous Illustrations, 24s. 


A HISTORY of AFGHANISTAN 


from the Earliest Period to the outbreak of the war of 1878. 
By Colonel G. B. MALLESON, C.S.I. 


Author of “‘ Historical Sketch of the Native States of — ” “ History of the 
indian Mutiny,” &c. 8vo, with Map, 18: 




















WARREN HASTINGS, a Biography. 


By Captain L. J. TROTTER, 
Author of a “ History of India,” ** Studies in Biography,” &c, Crown 8vo, 9s. 


COAL MINES INSPECTION: its 


History and Results. 
By R. NELSON BOYD, F.R.G.S., F.G.5. 
[ln a few days. 


WHO is MARY? a Novel. 
By J. W. SHERER, C.S.I. 
[lx the press. 


London: WM. H. ALLEN and CO., 13, Waterloo Place. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 


NOTICE. 


RESH COPIES continue to be added as the 


demand increases of the Life of Bishop Selwyn, Seeley’s Life of Stein, 
Memoirs of the Baroness Bunsen, The King’s Secret, by 2 the ao de Broglie ; 
Records of a Girlhood, by Fannie Kemble; Sir J. D. Hooker’s Tour in 
Morocco; Julius Czsar, sar, by ._ A. Froude; Life of. Rovere Di by Samuel Smiles ; 
Life and ers of Dean ook, Memoirs of the aor W. Pennefather, Life of 
the Rev. John Russell, of Tordown, Memoirs of Mrs. Jamieson, Dickson’s 
Roval Windsor, Our OwnTimes, by Justin McCarthy ; and every other Recent 
Work of more than usual interest. 

The Surplus Copies of many of the leading Books of the Past Season are now 
offered for Sale at greatly reduced prices. See Mudie’s Clearance Catalogue 
New Edition now ready, postage free on application. 


Mudie’s Select Library, New Oxford Street. 





| ONDON LIBRARY, 12, St. James’s Square, 
London. Founded 1841. 
Patron—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
Presipent—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esa. 


This Library contains 90,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, im 
various Languages. 

Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with Entrance Fee of £6 ; Life Membership, 
£26. Fifteen volumes are allowed to Country and ten to Town Members. 
Reading Rooms open from Ten to Half-past Six. Prospectus on application. 


ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


ECOND-HAND BOOK STORE, 
25, LOSEBY LANE, LEICESTER. 
WITHERS and FOWLER’S 
MONTHLY CATALOGUES, 


Gratis and post free. 


Containing Latest Purchases of Rare, EARLY Printgp, and Curious WorKS, 
Lisrary Eoitiows of STANDARD AUTHORS, THEOLOGICAL, ILLUSTRATED, 
and MiscsL_Lanrous Books. 


KOLCKMANN’S FOREIGN LIBRARY 


( ‘ONTAINS all popular FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN BOOKS. Subscriptions from tes. €d. per year. Foreign 
books supplied at Foreign prices. 


1200 VOLS, of best GERMAN LITERATURE 3d. each vol. 
List on Application. 





2, Langham Place. 





~ 
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PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, PHENIX, 41 FIRE E OFFICE, ay Lombard Street and 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192, FLEET STREET (Corner of Chancery Lane). 
THE PUBLIC SUPPLIED AT WHOLESALE PRICES. 


CARRIAGE PAID TO THE COUNTRY ON ORDER OVER 20s. 

Per Ream. s. d. 

Fine Cream Laid Note .. oe ee ae -. from 2 o 

Superfine Cream Laid Note oe - 3 0 

Superfine Thick Cream Laid Note, Black Border . ee . we @ 

Straw new “ hyp - ‘s ee aes ; ; 

Large mmercial Note ‘apers 

Foolscap Papers, blue or cream ros. ot dt fas and and 14 6 


The Vellum Wove ‘Club House” Note. Saperin Cheam or Blue’ 
Envelopes, 4s. 6d. and 6s. 6d. per tooo, 
COLOUR STAMPING (Relief) reduced to 1s. per roo. Polished Steel 
Dies, sunk by the best artists in the trade, at about half the prices charged by 


the retail henmids 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE post free, 


athena MR. STREETER, F.R.C.S., 
J 

witha NEW BOND STREET, LONDON. 
CLOCKS ORIGINATOR and SOLE INTRODUCER of 
SILVER STANDARD 18-GARAT GOLD JEWELLERY. 


READY MONEY VALUE GIVEN 


FOR 


READY MONEY PAYMENTS 





CATALOGUE POST FREE FOR TWO STAMPS. 





In consequence of Spurious Imitations of 


LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE 


Which are calculated to deceive the . 
Public. LEA & PERRINS have : 
adopted a NEW LABEL, bearing a Cee 
their signature thus 


Which will be placed on every bottle of WORCESTERSHIRE aa and 
without which none is genuine. 


@2=" Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and 
BLACKWELL, London ; and Export Oilmen generally. 


Retail, by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


HEAL AND SON 


IAVE ON SHOW THE LARGEST STOCK 
IN LONDON OF 


BEDROOM FURNITURE. 


HEAL & SON’S CATALOGUE, with 450 Designs of 
Bedsteads and Bedroom Furniture, with Price Lists of 
Bedding, sent Free by Post. 


397, 198, | Torrennam Court Roap, Lonnoy, w.c. 


CURES (this Week) by 
Dr. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS. 


. ‘‘ COUGHS, COLDS, CONSUMPTION, ASTHMA, and Bronchial 
Affections are quickly and surely REMOVED by them.” 


From Mr. Morris, 187, West Derby Road, Liverpool. 
Sold by all Druggists at rs. 134d. and 2s. od. per box. 





PAD PLACED OVER the 
STOMACH and LIVER, from which nearly all 
diseases have, their origin, exert a never 
failing beneficial influence over the vital forces 
(nerves and blood). 


T CONTAINS WONDERFUL PROPERTIES con- 


sisting of healthy tonics that are sent into the 
system by a stimulating the great 
nerve centres “that cent the digestive organs, 
without which di vitalising fluids 
(blood) is impossi e 


OTHER PROPERTIES that 
absorb all foreign matter from the system, found 
in the blood, whether Medicinal, Malarious, 
can. think &e. It — Me for you what nothing else 

hink, how very inexpensive it is 
as most other treatments. As a 

pene remedy for cheapness, safety, convenience, 
and effectiveness it commends itself to every 


Child’s Pad, 7s. 6d. ; Regular Size, ros. ; Special Size, rss. 
Absorptive Medicinal Plaster, 2s. 6d. 
Holman Liver Pad Company, 10, Argyll St, Regent St., London, W. 
Consultations free of charge. Prospectus free of charge. 


{8 HOLMAN 


[* ALSO HAS 


Prompt an iter! Low ten world. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


[RPARSAS FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
(Established 1803 


rt, OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and sain 17, PALL MALL, S.W. 
Capital, £1,600,000. Paid up and Invested, £700,000. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 





alae t 24, BANK. Established od 3851. 29 
and 30, Southampéon Buildings, Chancery Lane. 


DEPOSITS received at ae at stated periods, yable on 
demand. Current Accounts persons Bron "feeredesed, and 
—— on the minimum made for ‘keep- 


k undertakes the custody of re of Customers, and the 
Collection of Bills of Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons, Stocks and Shares 
bh and sold, and yore made an < : 
ce Hours from ro till 4, excepting Saturdays, from 10 2. 
Mondays the Bank is open until 9 p.m. 
A Pamphlet, with full particulars on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


IAMONDS and other PRECIOUS STONES. 

Scientific inion given as to GENUINENESS, PURITY, 

VALUE, — BRYCE-WRIGHT, Mineralogist, go, Great Russell Street, 
London, aXe 


HYDROPATHIC HEALTH RESORT. 
BISHOPS TEIGNTON, SOUTH DEVON. 
WELLSHELTERED RESIDENCE, south 


aspect, with extensive grounds, pure, dry atmosphere, and beautiful 
scenery. Situate between Dawlish and Torquay, about two miles from the 
Coast. Turkish, electro-chemical, and other baths, . resident medical 
rene For terms, testimonials, &., apply to C. F. CARPENTER, 
roprietor. 


RGYLL ROOMS (late Casino), 7 and 8, Great 

Windmill Street, Piccad edie Is — OPEN, free, to the public, asa 

Grand Café and Estaminet. Saloon. Smoking and Keading Rooms. 

_— and Foreign Papers taken in.—Manager, R. Praatri. Proprietor, 
IGNELL. 


SUDDEN MOURNING. 


M ESSRS, JAY’S experienced Dressmakers and 

Milliners travel to any part of the kingdom, free of expense to pur- 
chasers, when the emergencies of sudden or u mourning require the 
immediate execution mourning aaa ae take with them Dresses and 
Millinery, besides Material at 1s. we yack sen. to cut from the piece, 
all marked in plain figures, and at the as i purchased at the Ware- 
house in Regent Street. Reasonable : Rpeoees oles hee een for Household 
Mourning at a great saving to large or small families, 


JAY’S, 


THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
REGENT STREET, W. 


R. WRIGHT, ST. GEORGE’S WORKS, 


« NEWINGTON, HULL, guarantees his RHEUMATIC OILS to 
give i iate relief in all cases oe 


HEUMATISM, GOUT, and LUMBAGO, and 
eventually to effect « permanant oust. No houschold dhould be without 
them, as they are also the best known remedy in all cases of falls, bruises of all 
descriptions, sprains, and flesh rents. One bottle forwarded to any address for 
2s. 6d., 3s. 6d., or ss. 6d. in stamps or P.O.O. 


\ K JHISKERS and MOUSTACHIOS are produced 

in a few weeks by using WRIGHT’S KINGSTON LOTION. One 
bottle guaranteed en, Forwarded to any address, free from observation, 
together with testimonials, for 1s. gd. 


RIGHT’S KINGSTON | 
the best known remedy for 


HAIR RESTORER, 
the falling off of the hair of the 
head, and restoring it to its original colour. Wi octnlad bine a car aioe 
it can be used at any hour of ¢ i ee ee ee 
to the public places it within the reach of all classes. One bottle forwarded to 
any address on receipt of 1s. od. "te demee, oc P00; 

Note the Address— 


W. R. WRIGHT, Newington, Hull. 


BLAIR'’'S GOUT PILLS. 
THE GREAT 
FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 


‘| “HE excruciating Pain is quickly Relieved and Cured 
in a few days by this celebrated Medicine. 
These Pills require no restraint of diet durirg their use, and are certain to 
prevent the disease a any vital part.—Sold by all Chemists, at 
1s. 144d. and 2s. 9d. per bo 


FFICES IN THE STRAND. — TWO good 

ROOMS in the hest part of the Strand to be LET. Admurably siu ated 

for Editorial Offices, and Arrangements coula he made for Pubsishing a Weekly 

or Monthly Paper. Address X.¥.Z., care of Messrs. Ranken & Lo, Diury 
House, Drury Court, Strand. 


REMEDY 
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APRIL 26, 1879." 


[,ONDON HosPrt aL & MEDICAL COLLEGE -| JARTOUNION’ OF LONDON. °° 


The SUMMER SKSSION wil COMMENCE ow MAY rst. 

Sz Fell Seofewsy, cum ‘compete, fs Entance Scholarships in October. 
ite eae eer rai een 
106 guidens te Le ae tek Ghar doidiat dagen, 


Full Students. 


The Aldgate. Station of the 2 Railway is withia a few minutes’ 
walk, and the Station of London Railway is immediately 
te 
Femunaretiediecreriginbmn 


NORMAN CHEVERS, M_.D., Principal. 


= ITHERNDEN” SCHOOL, Caterham Valley, 
Surrey.—A LIMITED NUMBER of PUPILS RECEIVED. 
The Summer Term commences sth May. 


Pacipat—Mr. C. H. LAKE, B.A., London. 








REAT NORTHERN RAILWAY. 
TOURIST ARRANGEMENTS, 1879. 


Ast, 2nd, and Srd Class TOURIST TICKETS, available for Two Months, 
wil be LSSUFD from MAY 1st, to the 3rst ER, 1879. 
For particu'ars see Time Tables and Programmes issued by the Company. 


HENRY OAKLEY, General Manager. 
London, King's Cross Station, April, 1870. 


PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 





MR. G. H. JONES, 


SURGEON-DENTIST, 


Of 37, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY (immedmtely 
opposire the British Museum), 


Will be glad to forward his New Pamphlet, gratis and post free, which explains 
the only perfect'y Painless system of adapting ARTIFICIAL TEETH 
(protected by Her Majesty's Royai Letters Patent), 


WHICH HAVE OBTAINED FIVE PRIZE MEDALS. 


Loadon, 1862; Paris, 1867; Philadelphia, 1876; Vienna, 1873; 
and New York, 1853. . 


CONSULTATION DAILY FREE. 


TESTIMONIAL. 


; Jan. 27, 1877. 

** My dear Sir,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and 
attention displayed in the construction of my Artificial Teeth, which render my 
mastication and articulation excellent, Iam glad to hear that you have obtained 
Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent to protect waat I consider the perfection of 
Painless Dentistry. In recognition of your valuable services you are at liberty 
to use my name. *“S. G. HUICHINS, 

** By Appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 

“G. H. Jones, Esq.” 


LADIES’ ESTABLISHED 1806. 
BELTS, | SALMON, ODY, & COo., 
Inventors and Patentees of the 
ELASTIC | 
| SELF-ADJUSTING TRUSS, 
STOCKINGS, To his late Majesty William 1V., and to Her Majesty's 
&e., Army and Navy. 
292, STRAND, LONDON, 
‘ie Modi N.B.—A Female Attendant on Ladies, 


Price List, with Directions for Measurement, post free. 
“CLEANLINESS.” 


NIXEY’S REFINED BLACK LEAD, 


In Block, for Polishing Stoves and all kinds of Ironwork equal to burnished 
Steel, without waste or dust. Sold everywhere by all Shopkeepers in 1d., ad., 
and 4d. Blocks and 1s. Boxes. 

[Ask for 


NIXEY’S BLACK LEAD, 


And see that you have it. 
12, SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, W. 
CAU TION, — There are several Spurious Imitations. 


WwW. G. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS AND OINTMENT.— 
The most effectual Cure for Gout and Rheumatism.—A frequent cause 
of there complaints is the inflammatory state of the blood, attended with bad 
digestion, lassitude, and great debility, showing the want of a proper circulation 
of the fluid, and that impurity of the blood greatly aggravates these disorders. 
Holioway’s Pills are of so purifying a nature that a few doses taken in time 
are an effectual preventive against gcut and rheumatism, but anyone that has 
an attack of either should use Holloway’s Ointment also, the powerful r- 
ties ot which, combined with the effects of the Pills, ensure a certaincure. The 
Ointment should be thoroughly rubbed into the parts affected at least twice a 
day, after they bave been sufficiently fomented with warm water to open the 
pores tu facihtate the mircduction of the Uittinent to the glands. 


$ rat ae eT 1. ri ff} 
HE. ANN ) 
“Tate te Came GENERAL. MEETING to 


Report and to distribute the amount suhscrit. 
hase of Works of Art will be held in the ROVAL 1.Y¥: tM 


Pure’ 
THFATRE (by the kind permission of Henrv Irvine, Esq.,) on 1U#H SNe Y 


NEXT, the inst, at half-past eleven for twelve o’clock—the Rigtt Hen.. 
L- Hovcaton, v.C.L, i 


receipt for the current a procure admission for members a 


§ POCOC ) 
|. EDMUND E. ANTROBUS, j Hon. Sees. 
No. 444, West Strand, April 22, 1879. 





RENCH GALLERY, 120, Patt Matui.—The 
TWENTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of PICTURFS, 

the contributions of Artists of the Continental School, including Corrodis’ 
23 Views of Cyprus. NOW OPEN. Admission 1s. 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS. 


“"T*HE FRESH AND SPLENDID distinction of a 


Gold Medal, now given in 1378.""—-Paris Corresponaent ef the Daily 


Telegraph. 
F R's COCOA BA TK AC = 


Guaranteed pure Cocoa only. deprived of the superfluous oil. 
Sold in packets and Tins. 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS. 
fk hs CARACAS COCOA, 
A CHOICE PREPARED COCOA. 


** A most delicious and valuable article.” —Staxdard. 


“‘No more delicious, refreshing, nourishing, and wholesome beverage has- 
ever been manufactured.” —Morning Post. 


KEATING’S INSECT POWDER. 


USED BY HER MAJESTY’S GOVERNMENT. 


§ i. Powder is unrivalled in destroying all Insects,. 

—_ pect y harmless to Domestic Animals. It preserves from 
Moth. All Woollens and Furs should be well sprinkled with the Powder befme- 
placing away. At the seaside it is invaluable for preserving from domestuc 
wozries. 


KILLS BUGS, 
FLEAS, 
BEETLES, 
MOTHS. 


The increasing demand for this celebrated preparation has caused imitations, — 


which are noxious in their effects ; rchasers are, theretore, particularly 
requested to obtain “ KeatinG’s Powper.” Sold in Tins, 15. and 2s. 6d. each. 
by all D ists, or by post, 14 and 33 Stamps, from THOS. KEATING 
St. Paul’s Churchyard, Tessin. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 
KHPPS’'S 
(BREAKFAST) 


OG. Or G@.:0..A.. 


JAMES EPPS and CO,, 
HOMCEOPATHIC CHEMISTS. 





LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, Sauces, and 

- Condiments.—E. LAZENBY and SON, sole Proprietors of the cele- 

brated receipts, and manufacturers of » Sauces, and Condiments so 

long and favourably distinguished by their name, beg to remind the public that 

every article prepared by them is guaranteed as entirely unadulterated.—92. Wig— 

more Street, Cavendish Square (late 6, Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 
18, Trinity Street, London, S.E. 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.—The admirers 

of this celebrated Sauce are particularly requested to observe that each 

bottle prepared by E. Agen Ey and SON bears the label, used so many 
years signed “* E/izabeth Lazenby.” 





LAMPLOUGH’S EFFERVESCING 


PYRETIC SALINE. 


It gives instant relief in headache, sea, or bilious sickness ; cures the worst for™ 
of skin complaints, fevers, small pox, diseases arising from congested liver OF 
other impurities, by vitalising the blood, thereby resists the infection of 

fevers, and other eruptive afiections. 


HAVE IT IN YOUR HOUSES, also LAMPLOUGH'S CONCES- 
TRATED LIME JUICE SYRUP and USE NO OTHER 
Sold by all Chemists, and the Maker, 


H. LAMPLOUGH, at “*e Laboratory, 
113, HOLBORN HILL, LONDON, EC. ~ 
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OF seN ae MEDALS awarded to | 


ie HOLD SPECIALI- 
‘solicited from:those who have 


A 
= a ese splendid preparations. 


‘not yet tried 


Goobate's YORKSHIRE RELISH, - 


The most delicious sauce in 
OODALL’S be cate RELISH, 


’ The best sauce in the 





OODALL’S vomKauTA RELIS 4d. | 


The sixpeuny bottle a marvel of cheapness. 


(OODALL’S YORKSHIRE RELISH. 
Awarded seven Prize Medals. 





(eo ciches hoe 5 YORKSHIRE RELISA, 


hot joints, soups, stews, &c. 





OODALL’S YORKSHIRE RELISH. | 


Delicious :to 1s 'to chops, steaks steaks, fish, &c. 
7 OODALL’S YORKSHIRE RELISH. 
Blends admirably with all gravies. 
OODALL’'S YORKSHIRE RELISA. 
Agrees with the most delicate person. 


GooPat's YORKSHIRE RELISH. 


akes cold meat a luxury. 
ey VORKSHIRE RELISH. 
A great addition to cheese. 
OODALL’S YORKSHIRE RELISH, 
Possesses a pleasant piquancy. 


OODALL’S YORKSHIRE RELISH. 
_Every dish is improved by its addition. 





OODALL’S YORKSHIRE RELISH. 
Suitable to the Invalid’s Cup of Broth. 


(OODALL’S YORKSHIRE RELISH. 
Should be on every sideboard. 


OODALL’S YORKSHIRE RELISH. 
Epiecures pronounce it it the best sauce. 


OODALL’S YORKSHIRE RELISH. 

| Fears no competition. 

OODALL’S YORKSHIRE RELISH. 
No better sauce can be made. 


OODALL’S YORKSHIRE RELISH. 
A marvel of cheapness and enterprise. 


OODALL’S YORKSHIRE RELISH. 

ee td tine peace 

OODALL’S YORKSHIRE RELISH. 
Thousands of bottles sold daily. 





OODALL’S YORKSHIRE RELISH... 


Known all over the world. 


Poe YORKSHIRE RELISH. 


Beware of Colourable Imitations. 


OODALL’S YORESHIRE RELISH. 
Whatever prejudice oar have existed at any 
time on account of its cheapness has become 
entirely ¢issipated by the daily use of this 
really good sauce. We merely solicit a trial 
from those who have not used it, after which 
we feel confident they will use no other sauce. 


OODALL’S YORKSHIRE RELISH. 
Caution. —Some unprincipled of sauce 
are filling our old es with their worthless 
preparations, and using a colourable imitation 
of our label; we therefore beg to caution the 
public that none is genuine unless a label be 
one the stopper of each bottle, with our trade 
mark, * Willow cman pee, and name 
Goodall, Backhouse, an 


OODALL’S YORKSHIRE RELISH, 
Warranted pure and free from any injurious 
ingredient. This cheap and elegant sauce 
makes the plainest viands palatable and the 
caintiest dishes most delicious. The most cul- 
tivated culinary connoisseurs have awarded 
the palm to Yorkshire nee on the ground 
that neither its strength nor its Piquancy is 
overpowering, and that its invigorating zest 
by no means impairs the normal flavour of the 
dishes to which it is added. Employed either 
*‘au naturel ” as a fiilip to chops, steaks, game, 
or cold meats, or used in combination bya 
skilful cook in 
curries, or gravies for 
The only cheap and good sauce. 
Grocers, Oilmen, Chemists, &c., in bottles, 
6d., 1s., and 2s. each. by GooDALt, 
BackHousE, and Co., Leeds. 


“TEN THOUSAND TESTIMONLALS 


in its favour, a few of which are given below. 


ESTIMONIAL.—From W. H. Hall, 
Esq., Batavia, 16 years merchant. “ ~~ 

March agth, 1873.—Gentlemen,—Of 
sauces, in quality, form, and cheapness, tha 
acknowledge your Yorkshire Relish to be the 
best.—I remain, tlemen, yours faithfully, 
Backhouse, and 


Geni 
W. H. Hati.—To Goodall, 
Co., Leeds. 


. 


‘T ESTIMONIAL.—“ Verdala Barracks, 
Malta, Feb. 2t, 1875.—Sirs,—Having been 
for the last four years Canteen President of 
the rorst Fusiliers, 1 have si orders for at 
least 3000 bottles of your Yorkshire Relish, 
ani can bear testimony to its being the _ 

‘ad cheapest sauce extant,—Yours truly, W. 
SWINPEN JERVIS, via, Cope rorst Fusiliers, P.C. Cc. 

—To Backhouse, and Co., Leeds.” 


ESTIMONIAL.—* Manchester, June 


THE EXAMINER. 


Soa Wer ork — “4, 
coun th hens ' 


ae —never met 


ly peevish with my stillno 
matter what I have, Yorlahire ish 
always meto. [ have a hot 
a that it enriches, icosar eusbiatianiie 
t makes exceedingly oy ani palata 

—with soup it is charming. And sometimes 
when is —oe for matter, I can 

good makeshift for dinner witha 


every 
the »word I cannot speak too highly 
of that which I find 0 good. 20 useful, and 
so cheap If it is likely to be productive of 
good, you are quite at liberty to publish this | 
—Yours » the Aurhor of *.Grace Darli 
* Harriet Stanton,’ ‘ The Wreck of the Royal 
Charter,’ &ec. —To Goodall, Backhouse, and 
‘Co., Leeds.” 


ESTIMONIAL. — ‘‘2t, Paternoster 
Row, london, E.C., Feb. 8, 1876.— Gentle- 
men,—Your admirable Yerkshire Relish is 
always used in my family. { consider it a 
marvel of cheapness, looking at the size 
each bottle and the evident purity of the 

ingredients employed in its manufacture. Itisa 
delicious condiment, and, in my estimation, the 
sauce par excellence. —Very faithfully 
S R. TownsHanD Maver, Editor of * St. 
ame~’s Magazine,’ and Author of ‘ From the 
ar North,’ &c. =~ Messrs.Goodall, Backhouse 
__and Co., Leeds.” 


‘TESTIMONI AL.—From E.- B., Man- 
chester.—‘‘ I wish you would make your York- 
shire Relish a little less tempting. My family 
can use three or four bottles per week of it, 
where with ordinary sauces in the house they 
seldom think of any. I complain ou the ground 
of expense.” 


-ESTIMONIAL. — From H. E. ills 
Liverpool.—‘‘ Your Yorkshire Relish is the 
best sauce I ever had the pleasure of using - 
and forsoups, boiled fish, and — meat is, in 
my opinion, ‘unapproachable, and bears the 
palm over other higher-priced sauces.” 


r | *ESTIMONIAL.—From J. P., London. 

—* Your far-famed and univereally known 

Yorkshire Relish is the best sauce I ever had 

the good fortune to use, and an indispensable 
adjunct to my table at all times.” 


mens MONTAL.—From W. R., Lon- 
don.—*‘ I am so well satisfied that York- 
shire Relish is superior to all r condi- 
ments that I ever used, that I sooner 
give a shilling for it than half that amount for 
the higher- priced and much-extolled sauces 
before the public.” 


OODALL’S BAKING- POWDER. 
Awarded seven Prize Medals for superior 
quality. 

OODALL’S BAKING POWDER. 
Unrivalled for efficiency and purity. 


OODALL’S BAKING POWDER. 
Recommended by all who have tried it. 











SOODALL’S BAKING POWDER. 
Manufactured from the purest ingredients. 


(~OODALL’S BAKING POWDER. 


Testimonials innumerable. 


(“OODALL’S BAKING POWDER. 


[ Dispenses with brewer's veast. 


(OODALL’sS BAKING POWDER. 
Defies comparison. 


OODALL’S BAKING POWDER. 
The best in the world. 


[ore BAKING POWDER. 
because the best. Indispensable 

to every household, and an inestimable boon to 

a Makes delicious ppddings with. 

gs, pastr without butter, and beautiful 

light out yeast. One trial will con- 


of its 
over others.—Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, and — 
Chemists, &c., in ad. kets, 6d., 25., 2s., 
and ss. tins.—Prepared by Goodall, Back- 
house, Leeds. 





27, 1874.—Gentlemen,—I have great pleasure 
eee Baking Powder is the best 
that ever came ee my management.— 


Yours respectfully, R 


ESTIMONIAL.—“ 4, Albion Place, 
Blackfmars Road, London, Dec. 2, 1875.— 
Gentlemen,—I have given your Baking Pow- 
der a fair tial, and can confidently say it is the 
best 1 have used—far superior to others. i 
made a delicious loaf with it, using the quantity 
given in directions ; and to pastry, cakes, &c., 

it is a wondertul improvement m tae manu- 
facture—in adem it isan indispensable article in 
every ET lak) 1h Gn phell otarwel ee 

mn ae ounebins 


ee Tf 
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OODALU’S WINE, 
“The beet Tonic for 
LL’S QUININE £WINE. 
The cheapest becau<e the best. 
Goenate’s QUININE WINE. 
Inveluable for Neuralg a. 
OODALL’S QUININE WINE. 
Testimonials to its efficacy innumerable. 
‘OODALL'S. _ QUININE WINE. 
J _Pre-eminent Seagperea: and str 
oe QUININE ‘WINE, 
Recommended hy eve: y one. 
Goat's QUININE WINE. 
Thousands benefited by its use. 
OODALL’S QUININE WINE, 
Highly recommended by the most eminent 
and a to be the best 


cheapest Sele yet intr 

the whole system, and stimulates the appetite. 
Is invaluable for indigestion, nervousne 
gout, rheumatic, &c. tas proved an invalu- 

able agreeable stomachic to all suffering 
from general deility and) om of appetice. The 
best restorative for young, or aged. 
It is admirably adapted f for delicate children, 
and to whom 


glass fall eulcear thrice a day wili be found both 
grateful and efficacious in all cases in which a 
cordial tonic is required, far superior to y 
avd bitters or bitter beer. Sold Ang Chemists, 
Grocers, i S4 at ity 1s. 14d., 


GOO DALL, oe BACK. 


bottle. 
HOUSE, and GC moe te Leeds. 
FextRacT from the LANCET, May 


EX ACT from the the FOOD JOURNAL: 
“* An honest and useful preparation containing 
‘2 proper | Portion of ortion of quinine ’ ” 


I> XTRACT from the ANTI-ADUL- 
TERATION REVIEW : *‘A valuable tonic, 


XTRACT, ARTHUR HILL 
HASSALL, M.D. : “We have tested this 
and can recommend it for its 


XTRACT, W. L. SCOTT, Esq., 
F.C.S., F.A.S.L., F.R.S S.A, &c.: “A pure 
wh e, appetising tonic, of agreeable 
flavour and reliable conposition.” 


ESTIMONIAL from Miss EMILY 
FAITHFULL :—“ Victoria Press, 85, Praed 
Street, London, W., i 29, 1874. fo a Sir 
— Having tested our excellent Quinine Wine, 
Iam only too glad to testify to its <fficacy in 
neuralgia, + aS @ certain cure and pre- 
ny = is er ee Messrs. Good 

y, Emity Farruruty.— ° essrs. Good- 





ee CUSTARD POWDER. 


OODALL’S wg te mag POWDER, 
Delicious to Plum Pudding 


OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 
Delicious to Jam Tarts. 


OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 
Delicious to Stewed Rice. 


ate CUSTARD, POWDER. 
Delicious to all kinds of F 


DODALL’S CUSTARD ,,P0 WDER. 
Delicious to all kinds of Pud 


OODALL’S CUSTA 5 POW 
“Délicious to all kinds of Fruit Pies. 


Chg rie CUSTARD PF POWDER. 
Delicious to everything. 


OODALL’s CUSTARD LrOWDER. 
Delicious alone. 


QODALL’s CUSTARD POWDER, 

for making delicious custards without ‘eggs, 

in less time and at halfthe price. Unequalled 

for the purposes ainda Will give the 

tmost satisfaction if the instructions given are 

emolatiy followed. The propricwors entertain 

the greatest ence in the articie, and can 

it to housekeepers generally asa 

a — 
hes ory 




















‘WHITE HORSE STREET, LEEDS. 
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THE ‘EXAMINER. 
SMITH, ELDER, and CO’8 NEW BOOKS. 


UNDER THE SANCTION OF HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
On May 1, demy 8vo, with Portraits, 18s. 
THE FOURTH VOLUME OF THE 


LIFE OF HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE CONSORT. 


By THEODORE MARTIN. 


APRIL 26, 1879. 









































New Volume by Robert Browning. New Novel by the Author of “Phyllis.” 4 
“On April 28, feap., 8¥9, 58 “AIRY FAIRY LILIAN.” By the 
DRAMATIC IDYLS. By Robert Author of *‘ Phyllis,” “ Molly Bawn,” &c. 3 vols. ¥ 
i i | Mo Novel by “the Author of. “Under Seal pf a 
New Work by the Author of ‘‘The Gamekeeper Confession.” 
at Home.” BASILDON. By Mrs. Alfred W. Hunt, i 
WILD LIFE in a SOUTHERN COUNTY. author of “ Thornicroft’s Hafl,” ‘‘ Under Seal of Confession.” &c. 2 vols. : 
By the Author of ‘The Gamekeeper at Home.” Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d, . New and Cheaper Illustrated Edition of the 
SKETCHES from PHADY PLACES. By Complete Works of W. M. Thackeray. 
Tuor Frepur. Crown 8vo, In 24 Monthly Volumes, 3s. 6d. each. 
Just Published, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d., On April 28, in One Volume, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
ESSAYS on ART. By d. Comyns Carr. With Iilustrations by Tua AutHor, Gzorce CrurksHank, Joun Lezcu, and 
* A real addition to critical literature. These smooth well-jointed essays coulé M. Fit2Geratn. 
not have been built u mind? ona aa of patient work. It is the work of The IRISH SKET CH BOOK —ORITICAL 
a Full’ of educated mind .”"—Academ, REVIEWS. 
Seeseend Getet dete coop be oak, ol “ 
oun “eGo has evident be veaaaie ge 8 hough eR contribution to our | The CORNHILL MAGAZINE for May. 
somewhat scanty stock of books of superior art criticism.” —Zraminer. With Illustrations by Gzorce pu Maurigr and Franx Dicxszs, 
| saaedie aash cle dekgnes Gammapaee dias ery emeieee cage Contents :— 
i yoke Bull. - * Mademoiselle de Mersac. (With an Illustration.) Chap. X —In which Mr. 
iy “One of the best recent additions to critical literature.” — Manchester Barrington loses his Temper. XI.—In which Mr. Barrington wins a Game 


Guardian. of Billiards. XII.—Lansquenet. 
EE **C’est & ces réhabilitations passionnées et sages que se reconnaissent les A os at Eton. By Matthew Arnold. 
critiques de race. Is rie portent pas seulement des jugements. Ils marchent 











en avant et entrainent, sinon la foule, au moins les esprits ardents et généreux. Teo aaa of the Eighteenth Century. st 

; M. Comyns Carr ne se cantonne pas dans son pays. II passe le détroit. Il Truth of Intercourse. a 
' vient chea 2 nous. I] pénétre, il ique avec une rare finesse et un tact supérieur | Zips. By James Bryce. & 
4 les vrais génies de notre école contemporaine, Coret et Millet.”—La Republique | Susanna: an Introduction. (With an Illustration.) Bema .—Emoty Houses. 
t Francaise. I1.—In a Gig. III.—Coffee. IV.—*‘ Tell me wh my ort s Fair.” 












London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15, Waterloo Place. 


JAMES NISBET AND CO. Sy 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. | 


THE LADDER OF COWSLIPS; or, What is Souni? 
By the late Lady Kay SuuTTLeworth, Edited by her DaucuTex. Small 
crown 8vo, 2s., cloth on. 

**The ‘ Ladder of Cowslips’ is an ingenious and pleasing attempt to make 
the Sea of —- intelligible and attractive to beginners. There is much 










New Work by the Rev. J. R. MACDUFF, D.D., 
Author of “‘ Eventide at Bethel,” ‘‘ Morning and Night Watches,” &c. 


Crown 8vo, 5s., cloth, bevelled edges, 







PALMS OF ELIM; or, Rest and Refreshment thou ht and gracefu ceful meaning worked into Gils mnoretentiog bet very useful 
i ] ion Vol he ‘‘ Eshcol.” ttle t t will he oar oe ices, ani out the 
_ in the Valleys. A Companion Volume to the “‘Grapes of Eshco hich lies whet ta that sean nay Scum eahy eT 





cult.” —A theneum 














Just published, 


LIFE AND ADVENTURE IN JAPAN. By Professor 
E. WARREN CLARKE. With 32 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, ss., cloth. 


“‘A faithful narrative of the country and of the singularly interesting race _ 
who inhabit its towns and till its soil.”""—Daz/y News. 
Ph author spent four years in the country in the service of the Japanese 
Government, ote is therefore well qualified to write on the subject he has 
chosen.” —TZhe Times. 
* There are few of what may be called lar handbooks on the country 
(Japan), and Mr. Clarke's volume will supply that want.”—Scotsman. 





WORKS ON SOUTH AFRICA. 


Post 8voe, 6s., cloth extra, 


SIX MONTHS AT THE CAPE. Letters to 
PERRIWINKLE from S )UTH AFRICA. wr gy in of Personal == 
rience and Adventure. With Twelve Illustrations by the Author. 

R. M. BALLANTYNE. 









mingled with a good deal of sober fact, the result of observation during a recent 
visit. The book is spirited and entertaining.”— Daily News. 


Crown 8vo, ss., cloth, with Illustrations, 


THE SETTLER AND THE SAVAGE. A Tale of 
Peace and War in South Africa, B ow M. BaLrantyne, author of 










THROUGH BIBLE LANDS; A Narrative of a 


Recent Tour in Egypt and the Holv Land. By Puiuip Scuarr, D.D. 
With 19 Illustrations. Post 8vo, 6s., cloth extra. 







| 
| 


**Should be found in the portmanteau of every traveller in Palestine.”— 








British Quarterly Keview. ** Under the Wave:,” ‘‘ Black Ivory,” 
** A racy, familiar destfiption of a journey through Egypt, the Desert, and ** Mr. Ballantyne contributes a capital story of South African life in ‘ The 
Pa'esune.”—Glasgow Heral /, Settler and the Savage.’ Here Mr. Ballan ntyne, the medium of a 





** We unhesitatingly recommend this interesting work to the notice of our | thoroughly manly and healthy tale of sport and war, frolic and danger, full of 
readers, and also to Eastern travellers in general.”— Cook's Excursionist. yet not exaggerated scenes, presents a a2 of a very mee 








* An interesting ani very instructive volume."—Leeds Mercury. of the early history of our colony at the Non coon aS neseaiah joura st 

“ We cordially reco nmend Dr. Schaff’s vo'ume.”—Aberdeen Free Press. eras —™ with the, dn ee rhe, wh wth ween a, ‘possib'e, bas neve? 

“ The simple and downright style in » hich Dr. Schaff records what he saw, failed to make himself a ae ae subject on which he pro- 

and what he thought of what he saw, will serve to Impress facts more clearly poses to treat, and the result, as oe ate ae will, we be highly satisfactory. — 
han would a more ornate and picturesque nurrative.'— 7A4e Times. The Times. 










LONDON: JAMES NISBET AND CO., 21, BERNERS STREET. 
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